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MM ETROROLITAN SCHOOL of SOIENCE 
APPLIED to MINING and the ARTS. 

Director—Sir Roderick Impey Murchisoa, D.C.L. M.A. F.R.S., &c. 

During the Session 1856-57. which will commence on the Ist of 
October, the following COURSES of LECTURES and PRAC- 
TICAL DEMONSTRATIONS will be given :— 

1. Chemistry. By A. W. Hetuepe, LI.D. F.R.S., &c. 
Metallurgy. By John Percy, M.D. F.R.S. 
Natural History. By T. H. Huxley, F.R.8S. 
tienes } By  ogenanghe Smyth, M.A. 
Geology. By A. C. Ramsay, F.R.8 
. Applied Mecha nics. By ‘Robert Willis, M.A F.R.S. 
8. Physics, By G. @. Stokes, M.A. F.R.S. 

Instruction in Mechanical Drawing, by Mr. Bio 

The fee for Matriculated Students (exclusive of the laboratories) 
is = for two years, in one payment, or two annual payments 


puppet 


™ 


0 . 

Pupils are received in the Royal College of Chemistry (the labo- 
ratory of the School), under the direction of Dr. Hofmann, at a 
ay = 101. for the term of three months, The same fee is charged 
y. under the direction of Dr. Percy. 
Tickets to separate Fh eg of lectures are issued at 2J., 31. and 4l. 
each. Officers in the Queen’s or the East India Company's Ser- 
vices. Acting Mining Agents, and Managers, may obtain tickets at 
half the usual charges. 

Certificated Schoolmasters, Pupil-Teachers, and others engaged 
in education, are admitted to the lectures at reduced fees. 

H.R.H. the Prince of Wales has granted two Exhibitions, and 
others have also been established. 

Fors a recenenes and —. apply at the Museum of Prac- 

ici €0) ermyn-street, London. 
. sntalibiineins TRENHAM REEKS, Registrar. 


Giron ana OR-PLACE SCHOOL of ANA- 
TOMY and MEDICINE, adjoining St. George’s Hospital. 

ec WINTER SESSION will COMMENCE on WEDNES- 
piv, OCTOBER Ist, 1856; when the INTRODUCTORY LEC- 
pad TB will be given at Half- -past Two, P.M., by Mr. T. SPENCER 


Anatomy and Physiology—Dr. Lankester, F.R.S. 
Descriptive = Surgical fii Deville. 

Chemistry—Mr. Rod 

Medicine—Dr. Ballard. 

Surgery—Mr. Spencer bg and Mr. Adams, 

Military Surgery—Mr. G. E. Blenkins, 
Midwifery—Mr. Bloxam. 
{ateria Medica—Dr. P. B. Ayres 
Forensic Medicine—Dr. B. W. 
Dental Sener — Me, | T. Hul 
Botany—Dr. Lankes! 

bre etical Chemistry itr. J. E.D. Rod 

Comparative Anatomy and hecleay—lee R T. Hulme. 


For further mere te W and pros nie 2 Wehool, to . Lankester, 








= Hichardson. 





UNIVERSITY HALL, LONDON. 


HE OFFICE of VICE-PRINCIPAL ona 
CLASSICAL TUTOR in this Institution bei 
the Council are ready to receive applications and 
from Gentlemen disposed to undertake ‘ ae should be 
made by letter to the Principal, Dr. W. B. Carrenter, F.B.S., 
University a square, London. 
ugust, 


as FIRst PROVINCIAL MEETING of 
ATIONAL REFORMATORY UNION will take 
place bs BRISTOL, on the 20th, ist, and 22nd of AUGUST. 
President of the Meeting. 
LORD STANLEY, M.P. 


Chairmen of Sections. 
ORD ROBERT CECIL, M.P. 
RIGHT HON. SIR JOHN 8. PAKINGTON, Bart. M.P. 
W. MILES, Esq. M.P. 
M. D. HILL, Esq. Q.C. 

Public Meetin; =) be held and Papers will be read by Sir 
Stafford Northco -P., Rev. Sydney Turner, Miss Car- 
— and aan Conversational Soirée at the Victoria 

Rooms on the 20th. Excursions on the 22nd. 

, Tickets, otaiites all oe Re price 58. each, may be 

at t! m, Queen’s Hotel, Clifton, where 

all further information vi ~ ~ by the undersigned. 
G,. H, BENGOUGH, ) Hon. 
G. W. HASTINGS, § Secs. 


ELGIAN FREE TRADE CONGRESS for 
[ETRRE ATION AY, CUSTOMS’ REFORM.—MEETING 
at BRUSSELS, SE MBER 22, Copies of Rules of 











23, 24, 
‘Organization, de. phe = and all information afforded, on ap- 


plication to the London Offices of the Con; ngress,— 
9, NEW PALACE-YARD, WESTMINSTER. 


HE MIDDLE SCHOOL, PECKHAM, 

SURREY, is adapted for First-class MERCANTILE IN- 
STRUCTION, and sup, “ages by leading firms in London and the 
Provinces. Every pupi ar ~ ossible, well grounded in 
—— made to write a hand fi or business and taught to be 
quick k at Accounts. Further Juke is also liberally provided for. 
Youths are specially trained for the requirements of the Civil 
—, or to pass the Examinations proposed by the Society of 


A few Boarders are received, and several hours’ a-week extra 
instruction afforded them The terms are moderate, including all 
those charges which — make the real very different from the 


apparent cost of educat 

rom . eas of the City pass the fase of the 
Middle School at pm jpectuses may be had 
from the Principal, J. YEATS, FP R. G.8. 











8 Savile-row; Mr. bate ys 
place ; or at the R 


RITISH ARCHAOLOGICAL ASSOCIA- 
TION.—The THIRTEENTH ANNUAL CONGRESS will 
be held for Examination of Somersetshire Antiquities, at BRIDG- 
WATER and at BATH, August 25, and terminating on the 30th. 
Patrons—The Lord Lieutenant of the County and the Lord 
Bishop of the Diocese. 
President—The Earl of Perth and Melfort. 
Excursions will be made and visits — to ee Abbey, 








Wells Cathedral, the Churches of St. C rtock, Stoke- 
sub-Hamdon, &c., the Bath Abbey Church, Roman Remains, &c. 
&c.—Tickets ‘and Pr er to be of T. J. ores, 
Esq. Treasurer, 16, Onslow-crescent, Brompton; and of the 
Curator, Mr. Wright, No. 60, Pall Mall. 








OPier De. 0.80 SCHOOL, conducted by the 
Rev. Dr. 0. SCHMID. Protestant Minister of the place. 
berstein is in a most pict uresque situation, on the Nahe, within 
Z —_ from Kreuznach. Instruction is given in oe ae 
ish, Classics, Mathematics, History, and Geog: 
lent Masters. Beginning of a New Course of Studies The 14th 
of O r. Terms, 50. a4 annum. Dr. Schmid takes a limited 
number of Boarders; boys under 14 preferred.—For references 
and other particulars ‘ apply to Mr. W. Skerrincton, Bookseller, 
163, Piccadilly, London. 


OME EDUCATION in the FAMILY ofa 
PHYSICIAN.—Dr. DAY, M.A. Cantab., F.R.S., Fellow 

of i Royal ty of Se ¢ Physicians, and. Professor of Medicine je 
of 











RUNDEL SOCIETY.—CRYSTAL 
ALACE.—Now Bebihiting. in the Aisle of the Central 
Transept, adjoining the Italian Cou 
v WILLIAMS’ “4 TRACINGS from the original Fres- 
coes by GIOTTO , at Padu 

Also, an entire set of the *PAC- SIMILES of ANCIENT IVORY 
CARVINGS, published by the Society. 

Priced Catalogues of the Fac-similes, and * Descriptive Notices’ 
of the Society’s Collections, with a Prospectus annexed, may be 
obtained in the News Room, Crystal Palace. 

Office of the Arundel Society, JOHN wOnnOE, 

___ 24, Old Bond-street. retary, 


MANCH ESTER SROTOGRAPEID 

SOCIETY.—The FIRST ANNUAL EXHIBITION will 
he OPENED on the 9th of September. It is requested that all 
Pictures be sent in on or before Aucust 26th, directed to the Secre- 
tary of the Photographic Exhibition ag net ‘Mechanics’ Insti- 
tution, David-street. Manchester.—For further a apply 
to 9 Antu rn Nei.p, Esq., Nicholas-street, Manchest: 


RT-UNION OF GLASGOW. 
EXHIBITION OF PRIZE PAINTINGS. 
ADMISSION FREE, 

The Exhibition of Paintings and other Works of Art purchased 
for distribution amonest the Members of this Society, for the 
prevent year, IS NOW OPEN at the GAL LERY of the OLD 

YATER-COLOUR SOCIETY, 5a, Pall Mall E 








ndrews, receives into his Family THK. 
or “FOUR P PILS, between the ages of Ten and Fifteen —, 
to ga with his own — who is now in his thirteenth year. 

The cou ui n, which is mainly conducted by a Gra- 
duate of the University of Cambridge, residing in the house as 
Private Tutor, includes French and German (both of which are 
spoken to the Boys by a member of Dr, Day’s Family), the Clas- 
~. ene and Natural History, in addition to the ordi- 

ranches of a sound English Education. 

me pre ne health and physical Education of his Pupils are regarded 
by Dr. Day as of higher importance than the forced acquisition of 
learning, he feels assured that his arrangements are especially 
adapted for Bo 8 who, som delicacy of constitution, may require 
more than ordinary attention. 

St. Andrews is within three hours’ distance by railway from 


Edinburgh. 
Terms from 100 to 150 Guineas per Annum. 
For further partioulars address Dr. Day, St. Andrews, Scotland. 


BOARD AND MODERN LANGUAGES IN EDINBURGH. 


HE LOEWENSTEIN, German Master 
the Philosophical Institution. RECEIVES into his 
Family,as BOAKDEKS, Six ¥ sna de NT LEMEN attending 
the University « or the public Academ ene will have the ad- 
German and French Geareneihen with the Members 





m: 
Renennees 0b kindly pennies amongst others to the Right 


pe Bishop rs Pro: pings, Dr. Douglas Maclagan, 
he University, & 


itor terms, Ay apply to Herr L, 24, Northumberland-street, 








RT-UNION of GLASGOW.—Subscribers of 
One Guinea may now select two Eogrevings from the fol- 
lowing list:—First Born—Villa Fountain—H and cy 
—Whittington—May Morning—Prince Charles tdward—Ita 
Shepherd—or the Hermit. ot in place of two of the above Prints 
one of the following :—The Heather Belles—Coming of Age—The 
Keeper’s Daughter—or Return from Deer-Stalking. The sum of 
9 3961 28, has already been expended in the purchase of 208 Paint- 
ings, 15 Bronzes, 40 Parian Statuettes, and 1,200 gg ey 
gra phs, as Prizes amongst the Subscribers of this year. Lists 
Engravings forwarded, and Subscriptions received by 
E GRANT, Honorary geriary 
_86, Gracechurch-street, corner of Fenchurch-street, Cit 


HE GOVERNESSES’ INSTITUTION, a, 
Soho-square.— Mrs. WAGHORN, who esided 'm 
Si eek, respectfull t invites the nee ats "the Nobility 
mtry, and Principals o Bence to her Beristet, of a “” an 
Pat n GOVERNESSE ACHERS, TU: 
TORS, and PRO OFESSORS. Fathool Prope 37> 4 . and 
5 aa in England, School Property Germany. No charge 








ROFESSOR ARRIVABENE, Jecturer on 
Italian Literature at London University College, GIVES 
PRIVATE LESSONS oa BPARIOR. ‘gu ualifying his oe bya 
rapid course to Write and Speak anguage, to Declaim ay 
Sing in it, &c. rof. A. attends Bchools in town or countr: 
undertakes Translations, and is open Soqnetoupents for Public 
Lectures.—Address 4, St. Michael’s-place, Brompton. 


ERMAN, ITALIAN, FRENCH CLASSES 
(select and separate), for Ladiesand Gentlemen—number limit- 
ed--and PRIVATE LESSONS. Pupils may study TWO LAN- 
boll ange in the same Lesson, or alternately, without any addition 
heir terms, at their or at Dr. ALTSCHUL’S own HOUSE, 

e OLD BOND-STREET, PICCADILLY. 


R. ALTSCHUL, Examiner, Royal College 

tors, Memb. Philolog. Soc. London, gives Lessons in 

the GERMAN F FRENCH and ITALIAN Langa es and Litera- 

ture. His method being PRACTICAL, the above Languages are 

always spoken in his PRIVATE LESSONS and CLASSES.—9, 
OLD BOND-STREET, PICCADILLY, 











RIVATE TUITION.—An Ordained London 
Graduate (Independent), of some experience in tuition, 
residing in Tetlagten. a be able, — the Vacation, to accom- 
modate TWO RESIDENT PUPILS on moderate terms. Would 
not object to Board ce superintend the Studies of One or Two 
Young Gentlemen attending King’s or Neg oy College Schools, 
or to Read with ve tlemen preparing, g for the Universities or the 
Civil Service.—Address Rev. B. H. C.,8, Belitha-terrace, Barnsbury 
Park, — 


A MARRIED CLERGYMAN, Vicar of a 
retired Country Parish, wishes to receive TWO PUPILS, 
between the ages of 14 and 18, to prepare them for any rofession 
which may be desired. Very satisfactory references wi given. 
erms 1201. a year.—Address J. L. T., Messrs. Price & Bolton, 

1, New-square, Lincoln's Inn, London. 


DULT LADIES, wishing to stupy, can 
receive First-class PRIVATE LESSONS on the PIANO- 
FORTE, with a thorough English Education, writing French, 
and Italian (if required), at the House of a Lady, residing near 
Cavendish-square.— Address Delta, care of Mr. Stephenson, 99, 
xford-street 


os of LONDON SCHOOL, Milk-street, 
pside. Established by Act of Parliament, and under 
the PR of the Corporation of London, 
Head Master~The F amor us. O50. 8. wv, ¥ MORTIMER, D. D., 
ege. 

The saa (rtending to Shelotunes) will COMMENCE 
on TUESDA ae gine =e The Year is divided into three 
Terms. Fee, for each T: 

The course of jee += the English, French, German. 
Latin, and Greek Languages; Mathematics, Arithmetic, Writing, 
Book-keepin , Geography, History, Drawing. she moments of Che- 
mistry and Natural Phi losophy, and Vocal Mus’ 

Bes = t= ight so Scholarshies on the Sain, equivalent to 
357. pe um each, and available as Exhibitions to the Univer- 
sities, there are the fo ollowing Exhibitions attached to the School— 
viz., four Beaufoy, the a and the Travers Scholarships, of 

. per annum each ; the Times’ Scholarshi per annum : 
and the Tegg and d the Lam Lambert Jones Scholarships, of of about 201. 
per annum each ; and several other valuable Prizes. 

<a desirous of of obtaining adsniesion for their sons may pro- 

ses and forms of couiication at the School. between 
the Lae, of Ten t and Four. Som he Masters receive Boarders. 
HOMAS BREWER, Secretary. 


ANTED. —A Gentleman, who has 
Graduated at Oxsere, is desirous of obtaining a TU’ = 
SHIP or UNDER-M RSHIP in a Public School.—For 
further particulars ae to Mr. Townsenp, Stationer, Holbeach. 




















SCHOOLS and FAMILIES.—An ITA- 

LIAN ARTISTE gives LESSONS in SINGING, in Town 

and its vicinity, on a most successful method of his own. a 
ceptionable re: ferences to many Schools and Fomiiiee. and to 

Sianor on Gannon. Terms moderate.—Address A. B., Jullien’s, 414, 





SLE of WIGHT.—A Literary Gentleman, re- 
nmin ee four miles from Ryde, a Leymen., hizhly connected, and 
of grea’ ence in tuition, RECEIVES FIVE P 
10 fo 16 ie ‘Terme, 80 to 100 Guineas. 
climate of unequalled salubrity, a gentlemanly h 
amount of individual attention not attainable in larger establish. 
ments.—Address X., Post-office, Ryde, Isle of Wight. 


ROPATHY. —MOOR-PARK, near Farn- 
. three miles from the Camp at Aldershott,and 
formerly the resid ence of Sir William Lm oe le and 
CONSULTED in Londoo, at 1. Conduit pen janet may te 
4 n on, onduit-s 4 
every TUESDAY, between altpast 12 ‘and 3. 


USICAL LIBRARY. —Gubecription to the 


Universal Circulatin, Sostant Library, Two Guineas per 
Annum, Subscribers annual Gon ted with one gu nee wort’ 

of Myete. — Unrivalled for the ry and 
tents.”—Daily News. “ In completeness it stands 
—Musical Times. “ We desire to witness the feeeee a 
blishment such as this."—Observer. Prospectus on application to 
G. ScueuRMANN & Co. Importers of Foreign Music and Pub- 
lishers, 86, Newgate-street. 

*x* The Catalogue is so arranged and classified as to render it 
most desirable for every lover of music. 


M. W. TURNER, R.A.—The HARBOURS 

« of ENGLAN “8 Big Drawings made abe for the Work 

by J. M. W. TURNE ., and ep tt (4 THOMAS LUP- 

TON ; 3 with Iluctrative Text by J. N, Esq. Author of 
Modern Painters.’—Proofs before letters, ry = uts, 


E. Gampart & Co. 25, Berners-street, Oxford-street. 


HE GRAPE-THIEVES, the beautiful Pic- 
ture by Mr. F. VER LEYDEN, of Brussels, which opined 
the First ° Prine of the Societ = Fine Arts in Vi jenna, and w 
bought by the Auction Lloyd, is being Engraved in the hi hest 
style of Art, on Steel, by the Se oweal Engraver, Mr. J. L. Raan. 
Some First Proofe, avant Ja lettre, of the etched Plate, have just 
been made, which may be had 
For 30 Florins the Copy on indie a Poser. 
” per. 


_delters must be m. 
Trieste, July 24.1 
The At Atelier of the Austrian Lloyd. 


BOOKSELLERS, &c.—A Young Lady 

wishes to obtain an immediate ENGAGEMENT with a 
Bookseller or Fancy Stationer. Can be well recommended. Salary 
not so much an object as a comfortable home.—Ad X.¥.Z, 
20. Market-place, Leicester. 


A&E GENTLEMAN, about parting with a MAN 
T, who has lived with him fifteen mare is anxious 

to RECOMMEND HIM to a quieter SrSUAF ION. He is 

perfectly trustworthy, sober and honest, and would be very A 

able to any single lady, gentleman, or in a small famil 

quite capable of undertaking much of the Tanahpeenent’ 

pees ir and saving the master or mistress troub wet 4 

post paid, T. B., Brooklands, Blackheath Park. 
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R. B. H. SMART, formerly of ‘Connaught- 

equal now of 37, WYNDH AM-STREET, Bryanston- 

8 rere his friends that he conte te INSTRUCT 

CLEL:! and other PUPILS in ELOCUTION, to at ft 

in peice and Schools fur English generally, and to engage for 
Public Keadings and Lectures. 


ICROSCOPES. bail ‘ AMADIO’ Ss BOT: ANI. 

MICROSCOPES, packed in mahogany case, with 

three Penal condenser, pincers, and two slides. Will show the 

animalcule in water. Price 188. 6d.—Address Josern AMADIO, 

7, Throgmorton-street.—A large assortment of Achromatic Micro- 
8CO) 





O, _USEUME, COLLECTORS, &c. — For 

a Series of me me » eee ot Epsilon Dose, 

|d Sh Wild Goat, An On View a r arles 
Hina Bisco, Wald a 180, atent: highway, London. 


W 00D, ENGRAVING. — Mr. GILKS, 
paavcnsenes. RRORAY ER on WOOD, &c., beg 


r to announce his OVAL from Peet: ‘street 10 
PASSE STHERT, Strand. 


OINS, MEDALS, GEMS, &c.—Mr. CURT, 
of London, Antiquary. ” established since 1838, begs to inform 
his Patrons that he will RETURN TO TOWN from Italy about 
the middie of August with numerous 9g penne connected with 
the Fine Arts as usual.—15, Lisle-street, Leicester-square. 


A FIXED ALLOWANCE OF £6 PER WEEK, 
IN CASE OF INJURY BY 


Setar OF ANY DESCRIPTION, 


r the 
1,008, a case 0 OF * DE ATH, 
may be secu: Ann ent of £3 for a poler 3 in the 
RAILWAY ose SSBNGERS ASSURANC E COMPAN 

A Weekly Allowance of Fifteen Shillings af Injury, or £100 in 

case of Death secured by a payment of Ten Shillings. 
O CHARGE FOR STAMP DUTY. 

Forms of P: ck Prospectuses, &c. may be had of the Agents, 
of the Clerks at all the a ge Railway Stations, and at the 
Head Office, London, where als 
RAILWAY ACCIDENTS ALONE 
may be insured against by the journey or 17 the year as heretofore. 

WILLIAM J. VIAN, Secretary. 











Railway ey ad Insurance Com mend “4 
Empowered by ial Act of Parliament. 
Offices, 3, Old Broad-street, London. 


ONUMEN TAL BRASSES, SEALS, DIES, 
&c. in Medieval and Modern Styles —T. Monixe, Engraver 
and Husaidic Artist, 44, High Holbora, London. 





HE NEW. SKETCHING TENT, 
6 feet 6 inches high, 6 feet wide by 5 deep at the base. W: eight 
under 8lb. Easily pitched and struck. Very portable and com- 
pact when folded up. Price 288. 
ondon : Winsor & Newton, 38, Rathbone-place. 


AN K OF yO. D OO XR, 
Head Banking House, Threadneedle. street. 
Charing Cross Branch, No. 450, West Strand. 








Proceedings of the ADJOURNED GENERAL MEETING, 
a a London Tavern, Bishopsgate-street, on Friday, the 8th 
©! 


1856. 
Sir JOHN VILLIERS SHELLEY, Bart. M.P. in the Chair. 


The Auditors appointed by the Proprietors on the 8th of July 
— their Report, which was read by the Secretary, as 
follows :— 
** To the Proprietors of the Bank of London, 
“The Charter of your Bank confers upon you the important 
privilege, —_ ed by os fey pa Banks, of selecting your own 
as we have the honour to be the first Auditors so 
appointed, we thought it eer duty on this occasion to Soap very 
jhe examination of your affairs, and we beg to add a 
fe words to the formal verification of the accounts implied by 
the subscription of our signatures thereto. 
“We directed icular attention on this occasion to the pre- 
ed items of account, such as the Capital Account, and pre- 
inary and bo kage expenses, and having been furni shed with 
— information and proper pom we certify that those 
unts are accurately and fairly sta’ 
ee The title-deeds of roperty on ll and the securities of 
ous classes in the were produced to us, and we attended 
t the Bank of England to verify accounts of Government Stock : 
alt these items we found to be correct. 
“ We may add, that we have found the business of the Bank in 
tone on has been steadily Progressing from the commencement ; 
that a considerable country has been acquired; and that 
ranch is a! y . oe of profit. 
t upon a system which en- 
nform ourselves without: difficulty upon every head, 
within the proper range of our inquiry was withheld : the 
bad an “doubtful debts incurred are remarkably small ; and we 
have the satisfaction of stating our opinion that your affairs have 
i = = ed hitherto Mt ust gd to pros and ons continu- 
ich management must tend to promo’ the in 
the Propristors, am terests of 
(Signed) 





me ROBERT PORTER 
“GEORGE THOMSON, 
“JOHN JOHNSON 


blished, were appended to the 





weport. Accounts, as already p 
e 


was resolved unanimously,— 

ns mat the Auditors’ Report now read be received, printed, and 
reulated among the Pro: ms —The following Directors, re- 

by rotation, omeres themselves for re-election, and were 
mously re-elected D: ~~ ce the Bank :—Jeremiah Grea- 
Sores 4 (of therm of Chace 4 fay 

arles Joyce & Co.) ; Henr, 
Esa ats of the Madras Civil Service). ’ ee 





ved w 
« That t this Meeting Phenhy authorizes the Directors to call 
future Ordinary General Meetings on such day as they shall deem 
ss ' between the 1st and the 15th August in each year.” 


“phat 0! oo future occasions the Balance Sheet be printed and 
circulated pom the Proprieto 
sie yt et — rs seven days, at least, before the 


Sonieel unententadl 


orien chin algae svn aX, Man 
SEARING a nd eared y them 
Tiichard Bart ley, Eea.sssounded by Samuel Se Radon, Ree, 

“ That t! teh  syeslved unaiiim this See eeting are tendered to Sir J wee 
pa | Bholicy Bare  M.P., for his courteous and impartial 


BENJAMIN SCOTT, Secretary. 





HE LONDON and WESTMINSTER 
BANK issues CIRCULAR NOTES of £10 each, payable at 
every important place in Europe. These Notes are issued without 
charge, and they are cashed abroad freeof Commission. The Bank 
also issues, free of charge, LETTERS of CREDIT on all the prin- 
cipal Cities and Towns in Europe. The Letters of Credit are 
issued only at the Head Office in Lothbury. The Circular Notes 
may be obtained at the Head Office in Lothbury, or at any of the 
Branches, viz. 
Ww estminster ‘Branch, vee 
Bloomsbury ee 
Southwark 


-. 1, St. James’s-square. 
“ie High Holborn. 
3, W ellington-street, Borough. 
Eastern . 87, High-street, W hitechapel. 
Marylebone > Layee -place, Oxford-street. 
Temple Bar do. 17, Stran 
The rate of Interest allowed = Deposits of ea and upwards at 
the Bank, or any of its ae is now 34 p 
J. W. GLLB. Any, “General Manager. 





| NION BANK of LONDON.—CIRCULAR 
NOTES ce ane upwards, free of charge for stamps,) 
and LETTERS QF C Lia yable at all the principal cities 
and towns of Europe oa ‘elseil ere, are issued at the Head Uflice 
and Branches, as follows, viz. 
Lead Office, 2, Princes- street, ] he House. 
Regent-street Branch, Argyl I-p 
Charing-cross Branch, 4, Pall- mil “Eas 
Temple Bar Branch (Temporary Office), 900, Fleet-street. 
W. W. SCRIMGEOUR, Manager. 


Poe SALE (Cheap).—The ATHENEZUM, in 
numbers, from 1848 to 1855, with only a few numbers missing. 
--Apply to W. Fuser, Bookseller, Bury St. Edmunds. 


\ ANTED TO PURCHASE, a COPY of 

any DAILY PAPER 1S preferred) for Three Months 
from November 1839.—Apply to W. A. W. Birp, Auctioneer and 
General Commission Agent, Cardiff. 








© NATURALISTS. — Glass- -topped Circular 

oxes, Marine Dredges, Insect Collecting’ “boxes, Geological 

Hammers, Bottle-tubes, &c. &c., ON SALE at Miss SowEeRBy’s, 
70, Great Russell-street, Bloomsbury. 


EOLOGY AND MINERALOGY.— 
Elementary Collections, which will greatly facilitate the 
study of these interesting branches of Science, can be had at 
2, 5, 10, 20, 50, to 100 Guineas each, of J. TENNANT, Mineralogist 
to Her Majesty, 149, Strand, London; also, Geological Maps, Ham- 
mers, Books, &c. 
Mr. Tennant gives PRACTICAL INSTRUCTION in Geology 
and Mineralogy. 


ue MARINE AQUARIUM. — Mr.  W. 
FORD LLOYD'S Stock of LIVING MARINE ANI- 








DE BRIQUES, near Boulogne-sur-Mer, 
A station on the Paris Railway).—M. LOUIS D 
University of France, receives a LIMITED R o 
EN GLISH PU ILS, whom he rersonally instructs in the French 
Language, Literature, and History. The tone and habits of the 
house are those of an English family. Candidates for Military, 
Naval, and Civil Service Seneeasenes are prepared for the exa- 
mination.—For Prospectuses, &c. apply to ALGERNON Focao, Esq., 
Collegiate School, Camberwell, London. 


Jou of the PHOTOGRAPHIC 





OURNAL 
SOCIETY.— ADVERTISEMENTS for insertion in the 
next Number should be sent to the Publishers on or before the 
19th of August. 
Taylor & Francis, Red Lion-court, Fleet-street. 


CES TRADE in all BOOKS, MUSIC, &c, 
SH.—2d:; Discount in the 1s. off all Books, Magazines, 

P A 4, Quarter! vader oe ery Be ete or 
Maps, Prints, & he rate of Postage is 2d. for each 4d. 
Discount in ihe i 18. off all New Music, post free. 





pe ers and 
private buyers of the above — are op sere! informed that 
detailed Prospectuses will be si ost free, to all applicants. — 
Ss. & T. GILBERT, 4, Copthall. bul dings, back of the Bank of 
England, London. (Copy the address). 


RENCH BOOKS.—W. JzErrs, Foreign Book- 
seller, 15, ag — ey and 85, King road, Brighton 

established ‘in’ 1832, continues to RECEIVE EVERY NEW 
FOREIGN WORK as soon as peblished. Catalogue one stamp. 


Just published, 
Ea D & LONG’S NEW ILLUSTRATED 
ALOGUE of PHOTOGRAPHIC APPARATUS and 
MATERIALS may be had on application, or in course of post, 
153, Fleet-street, London. 


Just published, 


Bus & LONG’S NEW ILLUSTRATED 

DE CATALOGUE of PHOTOGRAPHIC APPA- 
RATUS and MATER 
course of post. 











IALS, may be had on application, or in 
153, Fleet-street, London. 


Just published, Second Edition, 1s. ; per post, 1s. 2d. 
RACTICAL PHOTOGRAPHY, on Glass. 


and Paper: a Manual containing nek Directions for the 

Production of Portraits and Views by the A woes, oe Light, in- 
cluding the Collod: 
Positive Paper Processes. 
Method of Taking Stereoscopic Pictures ; | also 
* Failures, their Causes and Remedies.’ By CHARLES A. TONG. 

Published by Bland & Lom Photupenehte Apparatus Makers 
and Operative Chemists, 153, Fleet-street, London. 





‘o which is 





MALS and SEA-WEEDS has the unequalled of re- 
presenting not merely one spot of Coast, but the varied produce of 
nearly the entire British Ocean. These are selected with the spe- 
cial view of capability of enduring confinement, and they undergo 
an acclimatising process in pty y large plate- glass tubes, aggregating 

a thousand gallons of Sea-Water. They are sold in any quantity, 
aad can be sent to any distames, by rail or by post, with safety. 
Marine salts, perfectly answering "the purpose of actual sea-water, 
specific-gravity tests, bell glasses, observing jars, books of instruc- 
tion, and every possible requisite. Sole Agent for the celebrated 
Tanks of Messrs. Sanders & Woolcott, manufacturers to the Zoo- 
logical Societies of London and Ireland, to his Grace the Duke of 
Devonshire, the Right Hon. Sir ae Peel, &c. &. Priced and 
detailed ig | ost free on applicatio: 

Kyr & Lloyd is constantly supplied with marine animals 
from the. Kent, Dorset, South Devon, North Devon, and Welsh 
coasts, and occasionally from Cumberland and the Channel Islands; ; 
so that his stock in London — a variety not to be found in 
any a locality on our shores. 

Goase’s Handbook to the Marine Aquarium, 2nd edit. p. 21. 


CONCHOLOGY AND GEOLOGY. 


iO PUBLIC MUSEUMS and COLLECTORS. 

In BRITISH Sting DAMON, of WEYMOUTH, 

Dorset, SUPPLIES COLLECTIONS, fine Specimens, named, 100 

Species 528. 6d. ; 200 ditto, 62. 6%. ; 300 ditto, 121. 128. ; 400 ditto, 251. 
~—An Elementary Collection, 50 Species (100 shells), 1 158. 

In FOREIGN SHELLS. —An extensive stock, comprising, 
among others, European, Marine, Land and Freshwater. A 
suite of 30 Species from Western Africa, bo Streptaxis, 
Iridina, Galathea, Amnicola, &c., for 2; Typical Collections, 
adapted to Public Museums; Collections ‘illustrating 100 recent 
Genera, for 308, ; ditto, of 500, if 000, and 2,000 Species. 

In FOSSIL REMAINS.—A large stock from the Lias and 
Oolitic beds, Saurian remains, Pentacrinus, Fish, Ophiura, Am- 
monites, Nautili, Echinidew, Shells, &. —Collection ee Fossil Re- 
mains, illustrative of the Geology of the Lias and Volitic beds, 1/. 
and upwards.—List of British Shells, 8d. Neat Labels for ditto. 
Labels for Fossil Shells ; ditto for Foreign Shells (recent), Im- 
proved Dredge. 


a\ AYALL’S PORTRAIT GALLERY, 

224, REGENT-STREET, corner of Argyll-place. 
PHOTOGRAPHS of every size and style uncoloured or highly 
DAGUERREOTYPES, plain or tinted. 


STEREOSCOPIC Portraits, singly or in gro’ 
COPIES on Plate or Paper = _ 








TAKEN DAILY, 

“ Mr. Mayall’s portraits represent the high art of the daguerre- 
otype: they are as superior to the generality ofsuch pictures as a 
dellonte ny oo ing is to a coarse woodcut.”—Art-Journal, Nov. 1853. 

More p) pleasing and far more accurate than the generality of 
such pictures.”—7imes, July 17, 1854. 


HEAP BOOKS and MUSIC.—A Discount 

of TWOPENCE in the SHILLING (for Cash onl 

off all Soeee MAGAZINES, &c. conaumtinn b> ha. ant “ — 

as FOURPENCE in the SHILLING off all NEW MOstGoad at 
W. DREW ETT’S, 265, High-street, Borough, near London-bridge. 


OOKS OR MUSIC sent, by return of Post, 
to any part of the Kingdom; Rate of Postage, 2d. for each 
hal ound. 4 Book u 
.—In ordering Books or Music for the Country, th 
- She bby -y- —_ fees ~ igo (by post-tce vet - 
t orrec' scount will then r 
article e, after deducting the Postage. oa 


NEW AND CHOICE BOOKS. 


A LL the bess NEW WORKS may be had 
without delay from MUDIE’S SELECT LIBRARY, by 
every Subscriber of One Guinea per annum. The reference is 
iven to Works of History, Biography, — ion, Philosophy, and 
ravel. The best Works of Fiction are also 'y added. 
terme Institutions and Book Societies supplied on liberal 


Y- es ‘Baars udie, - N af ast 
M » New Oxfor -street, London; and 











Tes | PRINTING BUSINESS.—The Adver- 
, who has a large Establishment in Town, in full work, 
is willing (9s treat with any Party seeking for a rotitable invest 
ae an tap ees either a PART or the HOLE of the 
BUSINESS. Being put forth under peculiar circumstances, this 
adv coaeaae may be worthy of more than common attention. 
Parents and Guardians, in particular, m eens ¢ — the present an 
eligible opportunity for betting a Young Man in business, None 
oo rincipals or their Solicitors will be treated with.—Apply to 
{. WiLKrnson, Esq., 44, Lincoln’s Inn fields, 


0 STATIONERS, BOOKSELLERS, and 
Othe rains a fi ret-class Traffic and Neighbourhood at the 
West-End.— Mr. PAGE * directed to SELL the TRADE of a 
STATIONER Mad BOOKSELLER, carried on for half a century, 
and now in good trade. The above presents a most favourable op- 
portantiy to any person seeking for aneligible investment. Abou! 
1,5002, required.—Apply to Mr. Pace, Auctioneer and Valuer, 8, 
Coleman-street. 


O STATIONERS, LIBRARIANS, and 

Others.—N orth- —s of the City.—Mr. PAGE is aoe 

to SELL the TRADE of a STATIONER and BOOKSELLER, 

together with a Public Library. The Trade has been established 

many years, the rent very low, 2 and ~«4 be entered leary for 2701 
—Apply to Mr. Pacer, A &e. Bt 


MPORTANT NOTICE. oll. A. BRODHEAD 
& Co. ADOTIONERES and GENERAL COMMISSION 
MERCHANTS, 53 and 55, veers ire. BOSTON, UNITE. 
STATES, respectfully ool CONSIGNMENTS of Books, En- 
ravings, Paintings, and Objects of an and Virti gael, 
They y pay especial attention to the Sale of such Consignments, and 
insure for their English friends good prices, liberal advances (when 
desired), = roy t returns, in all cases. = my Hon. R. B. 
Campbell, tates Consul, London ; Hon. Jefferson Davis, 
Secretary- ‘at-War Hon. James Cam bell, Postmaster-General ; 
fon. Robert M‘Cleiland, Secretary of the Interior; Hon. Jobn 
. Brodhead, Comptroller, United States Treasury; Washington. 7 
b Cc. oe ren Wa Eo ae P. Banks, Speaker of U.S. House 0: 
epresentatives, Was! 
s » A. BRODHEAD & Co. Boston, United States. 


EON z RD & CO., AUCTIONEERS, 
SALE ROOMS, TREMONT-ROW, BOSTON, U.S. 

Th bscribers respectfully solicit Consignments for Public 
Sale S Neston U §., for the Exhibition and Sale of which they 
have epeqneet facilities, ont —_ seen promo’ Cs of 

nie e ndia-bul 8, v 
eT eee RD & CO. ‘Boston, U.S. 























Sales by Auction, 
Rare and Curious Books and Tracts, MSS., §c. 


UTTIO“. & SIMPSON, Auctioneers of Lite- 
ry Property, had SELL by AUCTION, at their Great 
Room nL, Piccadil. m TUESDA 
COLLECTION of ARE and CURIOUS 
on various subjects, chiefly historical, in different languages; 
Shakspeare’s Works, 1623 ; Seegmens of Early Typography; & 
ad vine 1 I of London and 
C. 
o_o sloguet will be sent on receipt of two stamps. 


Library of thelate JOHN ELIJAH BLUNT, Esq.— 
Four Days’ Sale. 


UTTICK & SIMPSON, Auctioneers of Lite- 
will at 














on receipt of two stamps 
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“Miscellaneous Books, Prints, Stationery, §c. 
N R. HODGSON will SELL by AUCTION, 


at his ay Ay a the corneas of Fleet- street and Chan- 
cery-lane, on THU DAY, 2ist, and FRIDAY, d of August, 
at half-past 12, A COLLECT ION of PMISCELLAN TOUS BOOKS, 
—, 34 vols.—Transactions of the 

i anics’ Magazine, 36 vols.—Newton’s 

rnal of vate ts, 41 vols —Journal of the Franklin Institute, 

42 Syols.—Knight’s Bictorial Shakspere, 8 vols. — Alison’ 's Europe, 20 
yols—Lord Bacon’s Works, 10 vols.—Arnold’s Rome, 3 vols.— 
Hutchinson’s Durham, 3 yols—Journal of the Archmological 
Association, 1846 to 1856—Annual Register, 92 vols. —Theological 
and Classical Books, &c. A few Modern Engraving—40 reams of 
Note-Paper—100,000 De la Rue’s Envelopes—4v0 vols. of Eliza 


-Cook’s Journal, ‘ke. &e. 


To be viewed, and Catal had. 
A Valuable Collection of Baste, the Property of a 


Prof 


pe S. LEIGH “SOTHEBY & JOHN 
WILKINSON, Anemones of Literary Property and Works 
e Arts, will SELL by AU TION, at their 
House, 3, Wellington-street, Strand, on SATURDAY the 23rd of 
August, at 1 o’clock precisely, a VALUABLE COLLECTION of 
BOUKS, the Propert, ROFESSIONAL GENTLEMAN, 
comprising Set of the ng nish an. oases by Chalmers, 21 vols.— 
Lavater’s Essays on Physiognomy, by Dr. Hunter, 5 vols.—Piranesi, 
Antichitd Romana, 4 vols.—Denon, Voyage dans la basse et la 
haute Egypte, 2 vols —Telford's Designs for the Suspension Bridge 
over the Menai Straits—Clark on the Britannia and Conway Tubu- 
lar Bridges—and other important Works connected with Civil En- 

neering. Together with some Valuable Reports and other Law 
ce the Property of a late eminent Judge, ae Gibson’s 
Codex Juris Ecclesiastici Anglicani, 2 vols. best edition; and 
Statuta Nova, Intrationum Liber, Statham’s A~ of Law, 
Nove Narrationes, and Old Tenures, printed by Richard Pynson. 

May be viewed two days previous to the Sale, and Catalogues 
had; if in the Country, on receipt of two stamps. 














Salvage.—1,500 Reams of Paper. 
f®. 3 L. A. LEWIS will SELL, on Tuurspay, 


ust 21, in a Warehouse at the Farringdon Livery 
Stables, Stonecutter-street, opposite the Market, 1,500 Reams o! 
Envelope, Printing, Writing, and other Papers, pont in food 
condition, saved from the late ‘fire at Messrs. Dobbs, Kidd & 
Catalogues of Mr. L. A. Lewis, 125, Fleet-street. 


Theatrical and Miscellaneous Books. 


NV R. L. A. LEWIS will SELL, at his House, 

eet-street, on WEDNESDAY, "August 27, the LI- 
BRARY of . GENTLEMAN, incinding an Extraordinary Col- 
lection of Provincial ee Bills, 6,957 2 number, arranged in 
Towns, collected by JA oUGH ON, Esq. in 12 vols.— 
-Shakspeare’s Plays, by Reed, on a ftustrened by 2,000 Portraits, 
Views, Scenic Representations, &o.— Sy ye curious old quarto 
Plays, Autograph Letters, Drawings, &c. of W. H. Ireland, rela- 
tive to his Shakspeare Papers—Theatrical Observer, 39 vols.—a 
complete set of the Shakespeare Society Papers, 19 vols. half-mo- 
rocco extra—Shirley’s Dramatic Works, 6 vols.—Retzsch’s Outlines 
to Shakspeare, 82 plates, green morocco extra — Lord Bacon’s 
Works, by Mon + 17 vols.—Milton’s Works, by Mitford, 8 vols. 
—Ruding’s Annals "of the Coinage, 4 vols.—Hamilton’s Ancient 
Vases, 3 vols. fine copy, &c. 


M® L. A. LEWIS will shortly SELL the 
Seventh pod Conctadin Portion of the STOCK of the late 
Mr. WILLIAM PICK NG. 
Catalogues are ale a will be forwarded on receipt of six 
postage stamps. 


Superb Furniture, Porcelain, Pictures, Statuettes, Brackets, 
and Books for Sale by Auction, at STRAWBERRY 
HOUSE, NEWCASTLE-UPON-TY NE 


\ R. GEORGE HARDCASTLE has received 
instructions from JAMES BURNE we ies ae 
to reside in the South of England, to SELL e y AUC 
MONDAY, the 18th of August next, and f 
HE TASTEFUL and COSTLY 
BERRY HOUSE, NEWCASTLE-UPON 
cluding DRAWING-ROOM, DINING- -ROOM, LIBRARY, wand 
BED-ROOM FURNITURE, t and 
executed by Sopwith, Robson, Angus, za Farrington. 

ANTIQUE CHAIRS, TABLES, and BRACKETS, artistically 
carved, and in high preservation—Genuine Oriental, Sevres, Wor- 
cester, Indian, and Dresden CHINA, including Vases, Bowls, 
Figures, Groups, &c, of rare Beauty and great Value. 

SUPERB OIL SArEesees, being the guaranteed Produc- 
tions of the following Artists :—C. Brockey, The Fair Student; 
and Female Head, 25 a Study from Nature—George Balmer, Flood 
Tide on the Tham . W. Carmichael, Dunstanbrough Castle ; 
and Storm —Alfred “Clint, Storm at Sea—E. J. Cobbett, Galway 

nd Woody Landscape— =» Deane Roman Girl at De- 
- Dufield, Fruit and Flowers—C. Dukes, Lullaby— 

















Earl, D ead—J. Ewbank, Leith ‘Pier (engraved); and View - 


of Rome—G. Gray, Fruit—J. J. Hill, Rustic Figure—J. Ibbetson, 
Ruins, Cattle and Landscape—C, Tosi, Cattle and Landscape— 
mnedy, Figures, River, and Landscape—R. S. Lauder, 
1 O’Ne il, Cain—F. R. Pickersgill, a peeny for a ~ a 
ture—D, Pans more, The Parting—s. rey, The Greta 
Raestraten, Still Life—J. Surtees, } ipsy Pastime and On Duty, 
2 Sketch from Nature —J. Seh are an litan Peasants— 
E. Train, Waterfall—R. Watson, Sea P: (Tynemouth) ; Cliff 
(Whitby); Scene from The Tem est; Dusmestvonsh Castle ; and 
Entrance to Shields Harbour—J. Zeitter, Hungarian Peasants. 
PENCIL and WATER-COLOURED DRAWINGS :—C. Barry, 
A Scene in the Prairie—C. Brockey, vo Seeains from Nature— 
G. Cuitt, A Study from peg, WF sromne from Gold- 
smith’s ‘Good-natured Man’—G. ri Near pe 
Mrs. Harrison, Two Grou ae ath ne Holland, Greenwich 
Pensioner—C. Josi, T - = Fina Shed—Marten Kats, Landscape 
and Figures—T, M, Richardson, The Ouseburn Viaduct near 
New woast le Prederick e Highland Girl (engraved)—. 
Taylor, Drill— 5, Helter, wit Beatie: trem Nature—Judith and 
Holofernes, A Study afte 
Reduced Copies of the a in oe Heads from Shakspeare, 
&c.—Also, the VALUABLE LIBRARY of MODERN BOOKS. 
sac Property but that of Mr. Buryerr will be included in this 
Asenazaes, price 6d. each, may be had on application to the 
_Sunderland Sale Offices, Aug. 7s 1856. 





Dedicated by special permission to His Grace the Archbishop of 

York. Now ready, 12mo. 650 pages, elegantly bound, price 6s. 

Post free, 

ONGS OF THE SOUL, 

derived from the Writings of British, Continental, and Trans- 
atlantic Authors, Ancient and Modern, Original and “Translated, 
and now for the first time oomeetes by the Editors of and uniform 
in size and price with ‘Tru fp aihaseratet by Great Authors,’ 6th 
fition, and * The Beauty of Holi 
London: William White, 70, Piccadilly ; and of any Bookseller. 





THE WORLD, AND ALL THAT IS IN IT. 
In 5 royal 8vo. vols. price 2. 72, 6d, handsomely bound, 


K IDD’S JOURNAL AND BOOK OF 
NATURE. 
work of imperishable interest, well known and appreciated 
thrguchout the whole civilized world.”—Liver; Mercu 
lliam Kidd (of Hammersmith) and his ‘ Journal of Nature’ 
have long since become household words.”—Leeds I ligencer. 

“ When upon his favourite topics of Song-Birds, Natural His- 
tory, Popular Science, Family Fancies, and Things in ining 
Mr. i is, as a writer for the people, unsurpassed.” —The Critic 

London : Groombridge & Sons, 5, Paternoster-row. 


AN ELEGANT AND APPROPRIATE LOVE-OFFERING. 
IDD’S SONG-BIRDS: ILLUSTRATED. 


—These Popular Treatises, originally commenced in the 
Gardeners’ Chronicle, are now publishing (complete), price 88. 
cloth. Also, in (seven) Shilling Volumes, beautifully Illustrated. 


Groombridge & Sons, 5, Paternoster-row. 


KIDD’S SONG-BIRDS AND BRITISH WARBLERS. 
CHEAP SERIES. 
(HE AVIARY and ITS OCCUPANTS (form- 
ing Vols. VI. and VII. of Kidd’s agg Treatises on Song- 
Birds’ is now ready. Two Parts,1s.each. Also, Vols, I.to V. 
London: Groombridge & Sons, 5, Paternoster-row. 


Price 18. each, beautifully Illustrated, 
IDD’S SONG-BIRDS and ‘‘WARBLERS.” 
—The Canary, 1s.—The Goldfinch, ao Bullfinch, and 
Mule-Birds, “a The ne gag Blackoap, arden Warbler, 
1s.—The Blackbird, Thrush, &. The 8) ark, Woodlark, and 
Robin, — Aviary and its Fn hy o Parts, 18. each. 
ondon: Groombridge & Sons, 5, Pateraoster-row. 


IDD’S “MODEL” AVIARIES, &c. are 
manufactured, by appointment, (only) by tT. H. FOX, 
— of London Wire-Works, 44, Skinner-street, Snow-hill. 


N.B. AGENT for the SALE of ‘KIDD’S TREATISES on 
SONG-BIRDS.’ 


IDD'S 

















“MODEL” BIRD-CAGES and 


BREEDING- c AGES are manufactured, by appointment, 
EDWARD HAWKINS, Dealer in British 


AR-ST REET Leicester-square, 
pips “ the Sale of *‘KIDD's TREATISES on SONG- 


and sold (only) by 
and Foreign —e - 


WETTENHALL’S eo gg GRAMMAR, 


12mo. roan. 
UDIMENTS of GREEK GRAMMAR, 


originally ous ~y by EDWARD WETTENHALL, D. D. 
T.C.D. “late tt Te ‘em and Ardagh. Trans! coe Ae 
A New Edition, t thoren hly revised, 
e an a — gl with numerous Annotations. 
sana , partly selected from Buttman, Donal 


i 
Scholar Trinity Coll ‘Du 
London: William Tegg & Co 85, Grown ae se 


Price 3d.each, or 58. ——— for distribution amon, Sw 
Fenancd Souk Ron suas a Sass 
ny u! er, JAMES TTaEWs al 
the SSaeer ’O. jicle, ' _ . ot 
In consequence of the new postal ments, parties in the 
country who desire it can have two copies sent ost for one 
pen we for = stamps, or eleven for four, in beer to the 
cost o numbers, 
[HE “COTTAGER'S CALENDAR OF 
GARDEN OPERATIONS, 


By Sir JOSEPH PAXTON, M.P. 


Reprinted from the Gardeners’ Chronicle. Above 110,000 have 
already been sold. 


InpEX oF THE CONTENTS:— 





African Lilies 
Agapanthus 


slack Fly 
300ks, list of, for Cot- 
tagers 
3orage 
Borecole 
sox edgings 
Brocco! 
srussels Sprouts 
Budding 
ulbs 
paanage 2 





Calceolarias 
Californian Annuals 





TO CANARY-BREEDERS, AND LOVERS OF VERY 
TAME BIRDS. 
IDD’S SHILLING CANARY-BOOK is 


the on iy, Practical bebe on the ae Feeding, Rearing, 
Keeping, and Taming of t (il ) 


London: aan & denuke 5, pve scons 


A BIRD’S LANGUAGE “ FREELY” TRANSLATED. 


IDD's KEY to the LANGUAGE of BIRDS, 
an Original Essay, will be found in‘ THE AVIARY and 
ITS OCCUPANTS.’ Two Parts, 1s. each, beautifully Illustrated. 


London: Groombridge & Sons, 5, Paternoster-row. 


WRIGHT'S (REV.) GREEK SENTENCES. 
New Edition, 12mo. roan, 28. 
SELECTION of GREEK SENTENCES, 
with Lexicon and Index. By the Rev. G. N. WRIGHT, 
M.A. Author of * Greek Rudiments of Grammar,’ &c. &c. 
London: William Tegg & Co. 85, Queen-street, Cheapside. 


COLES’S GOD’S SOVEREIGNTY. 

Forty-fifth Edition, 12mo. cloth, red edges, price 2s. 6d. 
PRACTICAL DISCOURSE of GOD'S 
SOVEREIGNTY, with other Material Points derived 

thence—viz., of the Righteousness of Soe of Election, of Redemp- 
tion, of Effectual Calling, of Persevera 
By ELISHA COLES. 


London: William Tegg & Co. 85, Queen-street, Che apsie. 























Carnations 


Pride 
Double 





of 


Collinsias 

Coleworts 

Cress 

Creepers 

Crocus 

Crown Imperials 

Cucumbers 

Cultivation of Flow- 
ers in Windows 

Currants 

Seey 


Dogistnoth Violets 
Exhibitions, pre- 
paring articles for 
Ferns, as protection 


Cookery 
Looking- 





Stocks 





Fruit Cookery 
Fuchsias 


Illustrated with several Woodcuts. 


Published by * - Matthews, 5, Upper Wellington-street, Covent- 
garden, London. 





Mrs. TROLLOPE’S NEW NOVEL. 
This day is published, and to be had at all the Libraries, in 3 vols. 


FASHIONABLE 


LIFE; 


Or, PARIS and LONDON. 
By Mrs. TROLLOPE, 


Author of ‘The Life and Adventures of a Clever Woman,’ ‘The Barnabys,’ &c. 
Horst & Bracrett, Publishers, Successors to Henry Colburn, 18, Great Marlborough-street. 





MR. S.W. FULLOM’S NEW NOVEL. 


At all the Libraries, in 3 vols. with Illustrations on Steel, by JoHN LEECH, 


A SECOND EDITION of 


THE MAN OF 


THE WORLD; 


OR, VANITIES OF THE DAY. 


By 8. W. FULLOM, 
AvTHOR oF ‘THE Great HIGHWAY.’ 


‘*In the vanities of the day, Mr. Fullom has found ample materials for a story which it is wy ba to say he has 
skilfully and psa | told. The incidents are numerous and varied beyond example.”—Morning Herald. 


«Mr. Fullom’s 
beholder.” — Morning Post. 


fan of the World’ is a masterly picture, which will attract the admiring attention of every 


* The story is vigorously and continuously sustained, and the characters are drawn with admirable ability and truth- 


fulness to nature.”—Morning Advertiser. 


Cartes J. SKEET, King William-street, Charing Cross. 
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THE NEW NOVELS 
OF THE SEASON. 


— 


FASHIONABLE LIFE; or, Paris and 


LONDON. By MRS. TROLLOPE. 3 vols. 


THE YOUNG LORD. By the Author 
of ‘ Tug Discirxing oF Lirsg,’ &c. 2 vols, 21s. 


“This new novel by Lady Emily Ponsonby is interesting as a 
story, and still more to be commended for the profitable lessons it 
inculcates.”—Literary Gazette. , 

“No novel was ever written in a better spirit, and few with a 
better development both of story and character.”—Chroni 

“ This book pre-eminently belongs to the higher class of works. 
It is adapted to the taste of the superior in feeling as much as the 
intelligent in intellect.”—Sun. : : 

“The merit of *The Young Lord’ lies in its completeness and 
finish. The various persons are clearly conceived in the writer’s 
mind and distinctly wrought out to the reader.”—Spectator. 


HORATIO HOWARD BRENTON. 
A Naval Novel. By Capt. SIR EDWARD BELCHER, 
N., C.B., &c. 3 vols. . . 
“ Captain Belcher, whose attempt at exploration in the Arctic 
Circle, in connexion with the search after Franklin, is familiar to 
the public, appears now in another character—namely, that of a 
naval novelist ; and ‘* Horatio Howard Brenton’ is the first pro- 
duction of his pen, emulous of the fame of a Glascock, a Cooper, or 
a Marryat. Captain Belcher assures his readers that the plot and 
circumstances of the novel are drawn from the life, and that they 
refer to the career of one whom some of the greatest men of the 
past generation were proud to call their frieud. In his own words, 
*it is a biography, and yet a novel—a romance, but a true one.” 
There is much of that sound professional information in this 
novel which romance readers do not usually meet with. It is also 
interesting as a story, and can be cordially recommended to 
public favour as a genuine naval novel.”— Observer. 
“An extremely interesting work—one of that class of novels 
that reminds us of Daniel Defoe "—Sunday Times. 
“Captain Belcher could scarcely have produced a more taking 
book.”— Messenger. 


EVELYN MARSTON. By the Au- 


thor of ‘Em1L1A WsxpDHAM.’ 3 vols. 

“The author has made in ‘Evelyn Marston’ a considerable 
advance over her later fictions. She has chosen a new field for 
the subject of her tale, and conceived her principal actors with 
a a skill, as well as executed them with her pristine 
finish.”—, 


or. 
“We unhesitatingly affirm that this novel may take rank 
t of the works that this writer has given to the 
world. It has all the beauties that charmed us in * Emilia 
Wyndham.’”—Daily News, 


DIANA WYNYARD. By the Au- 


thor of ‘ ALIcE WENTWORTR.” 3 vols. 
“ A powerfully-written tale, from which useful lessons in life 
may be drawn.”—Literary . : 2 
“A domestic story of the very highest order of fiction, which 
cannot fail to attract a host of admirers. 1t will charm by its 
grace and simplicity, and improve the mind by its high and moral 
tone.”— Messenger. 


JOHN HALIFAX, GENTLEMAN. 


By the Author of ‘THe HzaD oF THE FAMILY.’ 3 vols. 


“This is a very good and a very interesting novel. It is designed 
to trace the career from boyhood to age of a perfect man—a Chris- 
tian gentleman, and it abounds in incident both well and highly 
wroug hroughout ived in high spirit, and written 
with great ability, better than any former work, we think, of its 
deservedly successful author.”—Examiner 


VEILED HEARTS. By the Author 


of ‘Tas Wirx’s Taras.’ 3 vols. 

“ This novel is characterized by so many merits as to excite the 
continued interest of the reader. It has the charms of a singularly 
easy and fascinating simplicity of narrative, and of a truc insight 
into and rare power of exhibiting character; while it is through- 
out marked by the freshness and the sympathetic touch in which 
we recognize the hand of genius.”—Chronicle, 


THE SORROWS of GENTILITY. 


By MISS JEWSBURY. 2 vols. 

“In a tale extremely simple in idea and perfectly natural in 
execution, Miss Jewsbury has contrived to exhibit a choice moral 
with her accustomed grace and power. We advise our readers to 
send for * The Sorrows of Gentility.’”—Atheneum, 


MODERN SOCIETY in ROME. By 
J.R. BESTE, Esq., Author of ‘THe WaBAsx.’ 3 vols, 
- “ Mr. Beste has written a work ofgreat interest. His sketches of 
Roman society are admirable. His knowledge of the elements that 
compose that strange mosaic of contributions from all nations 
called Roman life in the upper circles, is complete. In addition to 
this, he is thoroughly versed in the whole history of the late 
troubles in Rome, which he describes minutely and grephteally.” 
aly News, 


MARGARET and HER BRIDES- 


MAIDS. By the Author of ‘ Woman’s Devotion.’ 3 vols. 

“ We recommend all who are in search of a fascinating novel to 
read this work. There are a freshness and an originality about 
it quite charming, and there is a certain nobleness in the treat- 


ment, both of sentiment and incident, which is not often found.” 
mm. 


At 
LILLIESLEAF : The Concluding Pas- 
SAGES in the LIFE of Mrs. MARGARET! MAIT- 
LAND, of Sunnyside, Written by Herself. NEw anp 
CHEareR Epjtion. Complete in 1 vol. 10s. 6d. 
“The concluding eeries of passages in the ‘ Life of Mrs. Mait- 
land’ is, to our thinkjpg, superior to the beginning.” Atheneum. 
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HURST & BLACKETT, 


Successors to Mr. Colburn, 
HAVE JUST PUBLISHED 


THE FOLLOWING NEW WORKS. 


——_.——_ 


THE OXONIAN in NORWAY; or, 


NOTES of EXCURSIONS in that COUNTRY. By 
the Rev. FREDERICK METCALFE, M.A., Fellow of 
Lincoln College, Oxford. 2 vols. with Illustrations, 21s. 
bound. 

“*The Oxoniait in Norway’ is replete with interest, and is 
written in an animated style, a feeling of truth and good taste 
prevailing throughout, and is one of those books which cannot fail 
to be at the same time amusing and instructive. Mr. Metcalfe 
visited places where an Englishman was a rarity ; and all who take 
an interest in customs practised by various peoples, will welcome 
his book for the accounts of Norwegian manners and customs 
which have not been touched upon before. Numerous interesting 
and exciting anecdotes, in connexion with the author's excursions 
in pursuit of fishing and shooting, pervade netenes 


EASTERN HOSPITALS AND ENG- 


LISH NURSES: The Narrative of Twelve Months’ 
Experience in the Hospitals of Koulali and Scutari. By 
A LADY VOLUNTEER. Szgconp Epition. 2 vols. 
with Illustrations, 21s. bound. 

“ A production which, not only in the subject-matter, but in its 
treatment, is filled with the purest and best evidences of woman! 
tenderness. What the nurses did for our sick and wounded 
soldiers—how they ministered to their wants and assuaged their 
sufferings—how that composite body of hired attendants, sisters, 
nuns, and lady volunteers, worked together for a common object— 
how their duties were apportioned—and how, in health or illness, 
their time passed away—are all faithfully and minutely detailed 

Eastern Hospitals, = English Nurses’ will, 


in these volumes, 
no doubt, a good circulati he Times, Aug. 12, 


LAKE NGAMT; or, Explorations and 


DISCOVERIES during FOUR YEARS’ WANDERINGS 
in the WILDS of SOUTH-WESTERN AFRICA. By 
CHARLES JOHN ANDERSSON. Royal 8vo. with 
Map and upwards of Fifty Illustrations, representing 
Sporting Adventures, Subjects of Natural History, &c. 
Second Edition. 30s. 

“ A more inviting volume than ‘ Lake Ngami’ has not fallen into 
our hands for many aday. The numerous illustrations are novel 
as to subject, and uncommonly well executed. Mr. Andersson 
has produced a book of permanent value. He tells all he saw and 
did in a new land ;—he describes natural phenomena, and reports 
scientific observations in simple and easy language. In short, his 
book is good, because he had something to tell which is new to the 
world. Toall sportsmen Mr. Anders<on’s book will be charming. 
It abounds with excitement in the way of wild-beast hunting. 
The novelty and interest of the book will make it universally read 
and valued.”— Globe, 


LIFE of MARGUERITE D’ANGOU- 


LEME, Queen of NAVARRE, Sister of Francis I. 
From Original Sources. By Miss FREER. Second 
Edition, revised. 2 vols. with fine Portraits by Heath, 
2is. 
“A good work well done. The author is quite equal in 
and grace to Miss Strickland.”— Standard, ° : wide 


MEMOIRS of the COURT of the 
REGENCY; from Original Family Documents. By 
THE DUKE OF BUCKINGHAM AND CHANDOs, 
K.G. Complete in 2 vols. 8vo. with Portraits. 

.“ Two goodly volumes on the English Court—full of new sayings, 
pictures, anecdotes, and scenes—clearing up much secret history.” 
Athenaum. 


REVELATIONS of PRISON LIFE; 
with an INQUIRY into PRISON DISCIPLINE and 
SECONDARY PUNISHMENTS. By GEORGE LAVAL 
CHESTERTON, Twenty-five Years Governor of the 
House of Correction, at Coldbath Fields. 2 vols. 2s. 

“ The very interesting work just published by Capt. Chesterton, 
entitled ‘ Revelations of Prisou Life.’ ”"—Quarterly Review, 


LIVES of the QUEENS of ENG- 


LAND. By AGNES STRICKLAND. Cheap Edition, 

with all the late Improvements, and Portraits of every 

Queen. Complete in 8 vols. price 7s. 6d. each, bound, 
“ A valuable contribution to historical knowledge.”—Athenaum. 


PEPYS’ DIARY. New and Cheap 
Standard Editions of this Work are now ready. The 
small 8vo. in 4 vols. price 6s. each; and the Library 
Edition, in 4 vols. demy 8vo. 7s. 6d. each, bound. 


The PEERAGE and BARONETAGE 


for 1856. By Sir BERNARD BURKE, Ulster King of 
Arms. New Edition, corrected from the Personal Com- 
munication of the Nobility, &c. In 1 vol. with 1,500 
Engravings. 
“The best genealogical and heraldic dictionary of the Peerage 
and Baronetage, and the first authority on ull questions affecting 
the aristocracy. —Globe. 


THE CRESCENT and the CROSS. 


By ELIOT WARBURTON, Twelfth Edition, with 15 
Illustrations, 62, 


. 
a 








Just published, in 4to. cloth, price 24s. 


ENCYCLOPADIA 
BRITANNICA, 


Eighth Edition. Vol. XI. 


ILLUSTRATED BY MAPS AND NUMEROUS Woob 
ENGRAVINGS. 


PRINCIPAL CONTENTS. 
GRAY, HERRICK, and HOGG. By 
ROBERT CARRUTHERS. 


GREECE. By Cuartes Macranen, F.R.S.E. 
Revised. 


GREEK CHURCH. By W. M. Herne. 
INGTON, D.D. LL.D. 


GREGORY of NAZIANZUM. By 
JOHN TULLOCH, D.D. 


GREGORY (Dr. JAMES). 
ALISON, M.D. 


GUINEA and HOUSSA. By Avcustus 
PETERMANN, F.R.GS. &c. 


GUN-COTTON, GUNPOWDER, 
GUTTA PERCHA, and HAT- 
MAKING. By Cuartzs Tomttnson. 

GUNMAKING. By P. E. Dove. 


GUNNERY. By Colonel Porttock. 
HALL (ROBERT). By Henry Rocers. 
HARBOURS. By Tuomas Stevenson, C.E. 
HARE, C. J. By W. L. Avexanner, D.D. 
HARVEY. By Tuomas Laycock, M.D., 


Professor of the Practice of Physic in the University of 
Edinburgh. 


HEAT. By T.S. Trartt, M.D., Professor of 
Medical Jurisprudence inthe University of Edinburgh. 

HELMINTHOLOGY. By James Wi- 
SON, F.R.S.E. 

HEMP. By T. C. Ancuer, Author of ‘ Popular 
Economic Botany,’ &c. 

HERALDRY. ByT. W. K1ne, York Herald, 
Heralds’ College. 

HEYNE, By Sir Witt1am Hamitron, Bart. 


HIEROGLYPHICS. By R. S. Poorz, 
MRSL. &c. 


HIMALAYA MOUNTAINS. By Jos. 
D. HOOKER, M.D. F.R.S. 


HINDUSTAN. 
THORNTON, India House. 


HISTORY. By Davip Masson, M.A., Pro- 
fessor of English Literature, University College 


HOLLAND. Revised by the Rev. James 
INGRAM, M.A. 


HOMER. By Joun S. Bracxir, Professor of 
Greek in the University of Edinburgh. 

HOMGOPATHY. By W. T. Garpyer, 
M.D. 

HOOD (THOMAS). By Ricuarp Monck- 
TON MILNES, M.P. 

HORACE. By THEopore Martin. 

HORSE, HORSEMANSHIP, and 


HOUND. Revised by W. H. Lanctey, 
Editor of ‘ Bell’s Life in London.’ 


HORTICULTURE. By Cuaaries MaAciy- 
TOSH, Author of ‘ The Book of the Garden.’ 


HOWARD (JOHN). By Hepworts 
DIXON. 

HOUSEHOLD (ROYAL). By SaMuEL 
REDGRAVE. 


By W.. P 


Revised by EpwarD 


Edinburgh: Apam & CHARLES BLACK ; 
London ; SImPKIN, MARSHALL & Co.; and all Booksellers- 
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REVIEWS 


Life of George Washington. By Washington 

Irving. Vols. I.to III. Bohn. 

Mr. Washington Irving, one of the most dis- 
tinguished of American writers, is well fitted 
to be the biographer of the greatest of American 
patriots. Like Washington, he has a devout 
admiration of those high English feelings which 
made Russell and Sydney martyrs. Like him, 
he prefers sensible simplicity to intense efforts 
of style. Among New-World authors he belongs 
to an elder school; he began to write before the 
latter-day style of Transatlanticism had deve- 
loped itself,—and though he has chosen to 
relate brilliantly the Lives of the Caliphs, to 
discourse of the rich Alhambra, to paint the 
superb story of Granada and Spain, he enjoys 
his chief delight, and his chief success, in natural 
New-World sketches, portraits of American 
character, anecdotes of Washington, the plainest 
of heroes, the most magnanimous of men. More- 
over, he is the historian of the discoveries of 
Columbus, and that is a title by which he might 
claim to be the historian of the virtues and 
prowess of Washington. There seems, at least, 
a peculiar fitness in the choice by Washington 
Irving, who has narrated elaborately and vividly 
the enterprises of the marvellous navigator—of 
the one great general of America—as the subject 
of his inane leone biography. In this book all 
his sympathies, personal, national, historical, 
are engaged. He writes of a man beloved b 
all his countrymen. He has nothing to conceal, 
to excuse, or to exaggerate. 

In the first volume we are brought as far as 
the Battle of Bunker’s Hill, and the acceptance 
by Washington of the command of the American 
army; in the second to the close of the Jersey 
Campaign, which had changed the whole aspect 
of the War, and decided the reputation of the 
patriot general; the third, carried on to the 
storming of Stony Point, leaves the crowning 
scenes of the conflict still to be described. It 
is of this volume, the last published, that our 
readers will be solicitous to hear. Ofthe first and 
second they already know the general charac- 
teristics. Mr. Irving’s style is as free as grace- 
ful, as strongly marked by the character of his 
subject as it was in the history of Columbus; 
he is also candid, just, and calm, as all historical 
writers should be, but especially writers who 
undertake to recite for American and English 
readers the story of that war in which English 
encroachment was a source of offence to Ame- 
rica, and American resentment a source of 
humiliation to England. The grounds of the 
original quarrel are discussed in a moderate and 
rational spirit; the case is described rather than 
set forth with all its incidents and aggravations. 
More than this would have been unnecessary. 
English writers have long ceased to vindicate 
the policy which led to the colonial Declaration 
of Independence, and American writers have 
ceased to taunt the nation which was so un- 
happy as to be governed by such a king as 
George the Third, and by such a minister as 
Lord North. We have begun to wonder, 
indeed, that under such a government instead 
of losing thirteen colonies we did not lose our 
place in Europe. But during the progress of 
the war all Englishmen were not Georges or 
Norths. There was Cook sailing in the Pacific, 
—there was Warren Hastings building up an 
empire,—there was Keppel fighting D'‘Orvil- 
liers,—there was Elliot defending Gibraltar,— 
there was Rodney defeating the Spaniards and 
the French,—Coote encountering the impetuous 
Mahratta tide,—even in America there was 








Cornwallis victorious at Camden Town, con- 
quering the two Carolinas, and only checked 
by three armies in Virginia. For Englishmen, 
those were not altogether inglorious times. 

But Mr. Irving’s work will be read less as a 
political than as a personal history. It is, with- 
out pretence, a biography. The account of 
Washington’s early life is copious and graphic. 
Washington was not intellectually precocious, 
yet his superiority was developed in many 
directions; he seemed to have keener instincts, 
a stronger will, a more balanced mind, than 
other boys. As to education, he appeared to 
have little inclination to it, and it appeared to 
have little influence on him. No hero was ever 
less pedantic. At a college examination he 
would have run great risks, but at twenty he 
was a complete man of business, and at twenty- 
five the best soldier in the colony. At school 
he learned to write with neatness and accuracy, 
and at home was addicted to the study of com- 
mercial, legal and social forms, and to athletic 
exercises. fie had, also, an early love, a ‘‘morn- 
ing star of memory,” which long haunted his 
life and tempted him to the composition of 
sundry indifferent verses. Carey Fairfax, too, 
is suspected of having slightly disturbed his 
feelings. But at sixteen years of age he 
entered upon the career of a man, and, until 
the period of the opening of the first Congress, 
engaged in exploring enterprises, militia duties, 
and even political combinations. After the 
event at Bunker’s Hill, and the assumption by 
Washington of the command conferred upon 
him by Congress, the incidents of the history 
follow one another in more rapid succession :— 
Howe, Clinton, and Burgoyne bring their well- 
appointed forces upon the scene;—the invasion 
of Canada is determined;—the Battle of Long 
Island succeeds the evacuation of the Hudson; 
—the conflict burns fiercer;—Washington, with 
increased powers, becomes, in the Jerseys, the 
Fabius of the war. Thus the second volume 
closes. 

When the third opens Edmund Burke, in 
England, is announcing the failures of the 
American revolutionary my “They cannot 
look standing armies in the ace.” ‘ They are 
inferior in everything, even in numbers.” 
“They may delay their ruin, but can never 
defend their country.’’ While Burke was writing 
thus, the Howes, whom he had described as 
“in possession of and able to awe the whole 
middle coast of America,” had been out- 
generalled, attacked, and defeated. They had 
been nearly driven out of the Jerseys, and were 
guarded by perpen ps from Morris Town. The 
States were not only in arms, but in a fever of 
patriotism. Yet the American general was sur- 
rounded by difficulties. He had, in 1777, almost 
a new army to raise;— hostile squadrons ho- 
vered near the coasts;—the temper of Con- 
gress was equivocal ;—rivals were busily at 
work ;—questions of rank were angrily disputed, 
In the midst of these harassing circumstances 
there were some encouragements. Conway had 
joined his camp from Ireland—Conway, at first 
so frank and promising :— 


“ A candidate of a different stamp had presented 
himself in the preceding year, the gallant, generous- 
spirited Thaddeus Kosciusko. He was a Pole of an 
ancient and noble family of Lithuania, and had been 
educated for the profession of arms at the military 
school at Warsaw, and subsequently in France. 
Disappointed in a love affair with a beautiful lady of 
rank with whom he had attempted to elope, he had 
emigrated to this country, and came provided with a 
letter of introduction from Dr. Franklin to Washing- 
ton. ‘What do you seek here?’ inquired the 
Commander-in-Chief.’—‘To fight for American 
independence.’-—* What can you do ?’—‘ Try me.’— 
Washington was ‘pleased with the curt, yet compre- 








hensive reply, and with his chivalrous air and spirit, 
and at once received him into his family as an aide- 
de-camp. Congress shortly afterwards appointed 
him an engineer, with the rank of colonel. He 
proved a valuable officer throughout the Revolution, 
and won an honourable and lasting name in our 
country.” 

At this moment the British troops invaded the 
United States from Canada. They were 8,000 
in number, with admirable appointments, a train 
of brass artillery, and officers of experience in 
the German wars. The evacuation of Ticon- 
— and the opening of the lakes, having 
laid bare the frontier, seemed to expose New 
York, New Hampshire, and Massachusetts to 
invasion. It was not known whether the power- 
ful British fleet had sailed southwards or east- 
wards, and Washington, halting near the Capes 
of Delaware, waited for intelligence from his 

enerals, Israel Putnam, at Peekskill, was 
esired to ascertain whether Clinton was actually 
at New York.— 

“The old general, whose boast it was that he never 
slept but with one eye, was already on the alert. A 
circumstance had given him proof positive that Sir 
Henry was in New York, and had roused his military 
ire. A spy, sent by that commander, had been 
detected furtively collecting information of the force 
and condition of the post at Peekskill, and had 
undergone a military trial. A vessel of war came 
up the Hudson in all haste, and landed a flag-of- 
truce at Verplank’s Point, by which a message was 
transmitted to Putnam from Sir Henry Clinton, 
claiming Edmund Palmer as a lieutenant in the 
British service. The reply of the old general was. 
brief but emphatic :— 

*** Head-Quarters, 7th August, 1777- 

“¢Edmund Palmer, an officer in the enemy’s~ 
service, was taken as a spy lurking within our lines; 
he has been tried as a spy, condemned as a spy, and 
shall be executed as a spy; and the flag is ordered to 
depart immediately. IsRaEL Putnam. 

“<« P.S.—He has, accordingly, been executed.’ ”” 

Again, a volunteer, Lafayette, who almost. 
forced himself into the American service, and 
to Washington’s camp. There he saw the 
revolutionary troops reviewed :— 

“¢ Eleven thousand men but tolerably armed, and 
still worse clad, presented,’ he said, ‘a singular 
spectacle ; in this parti-coloured and often naked 
state, the best dresses were hunting-shirts of brown 
linen. Their tactics were equally irregular. They: 
were arranged without regard to size, excepting that’ 
the smallest men were the front rank; with all this, 
there were good-looking soldiers conducted by zealous 
officers.” We ought to feel embarrassed,’ said 
Washington to him, ‘in presenting ourselves before 
an officer just from the French army.’—‘ It is to 
learn, and not to instruct, that I come here,’ was 
Lafayette’s apt and modest reply; and it gained 
him immediate popularity.” 

Yet Washington knew not what to do with 
him; for the young Lafayette, though scarcel 
yet a soldier, was eager to become a general. 
However, he was taken into confidence, and 
marched with his preceptor through Coventry.— 
* “As there had been much disaffection to the cause 
evinced in Philadelphia, Washington, in order to 
encourage its friends and dishearten its enemies, 
marched with the whole army through the city, down 
Front and up Chestnut Street. Great pains were 
taken to make the display as imposing as possible. 
All were charged to keep to their ranks, carry their 
arms well, and step in time to the music of the drums 
and fifes, collected in the centre of each brigade. 
‘Though indifferently dressed,’ says a spectator, 
‘they held well-burnished arms, and carried them 
like soldiers, and looked, in short, as if they might 
have faced an equal number with a reasonable 
prospect of success.” To give them something of a 
uniform appearance, they had sprigs of green in their 
hats. Washington rode at the head of the troops 
attended by his numerous staff, with the Marquis 
Lafayette by his side. The long column of the army, 
broken into divisions and brigades, the pioneers with 
their axes, the squadrons of horse, the extended 
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trains of artillery, the tramp of steed, the bray of 
trumpet and the spirit-stirring sound of drum and 
fife, all had an imposing effect on a peaceful city 
unused to the sight of marshalled armies. The 
disaffected, who had been taught to believe the 
American forces much less than they were in reality, 
were astonished as they gazed on the lengthening 
procession of a host which, to their unpractised eyes, 
appeared innumerable ; while the Whigs, gaining 
fresh hope and animation from the sight, cheered the 
patriot squadrons as they passed.” 


Here is a picture. Mr. Irving passes on to 
a somewhat critical notice of Jane M‘Crea’s 
history,—the circumstances of which were de- 
rived partially from her niece, “whom the 
author met, upwards of fifty years since, at her 
residence, on the banks of the St. Lawrence.” 
The amended version runs thus :-— 


“In General Fraser's division was a young 
officer, Lieut. David Jones, an American loyalist. 
His family had their home in the vicinity of Fort 
Edward before the revolution. A mutual attach- 
ment had taken place between the youth and a 
beautiful girl, Jane M‘Crea. She was the daughter 
of a Scotch Presbyterian clergyman of the Jerseys, 
some time deceased, and resided with her brother on 
the banks of the Hudson a few miles below Fort 
Edward. The lovers were engaged to be married, 
when the breaking out of the war severed families 
and disturbed all the relations of life. The Joneses 
were Royalists; the brother of Miss M‘Crea was a 
staunch Whig. The former removed to Canada, 
where David Jones was among the most respectable 
of those who joined the royal standard, and received 
a lieutenant’s commission. The attachment between 
the lovers continued, and it is probable that a cor- 
respondence was kept up between them. Lieut. 
Jones was now in Fraser’s camp, in his old neigh- 
bourhood. Miss M‘Crea was on a visit to a widow 
lady, Mrs, O’Niel, residing at Fort Edward. The 
approach of Burgoyne’s army had spread an alarm 
through the country; the inhabitants were flying 
from their homes. The brother of Miss M‘Crea 
determined to remove to Albany, and sent for his 
sister to return home and make ready to accompany 
him. She hesitated to obey. He sent a more 
urgent message, representing the danger of lingering 
near the fort, which must inevitably fall into the 
hands of the enemy. Still she lingered. The lady 
with whom she was a guest was a Royalist, a friend 
of. General Fraser; her roof would be respected, 
Even should Fort Edward be captured, what had 
Jane to fear? Her lover was in the British camp ; 
the capture of the fort would reunite them. Her 
brother’s messages now became peremptory. She 
prepared, reluctantly, to obey, and was to embark in 
a large bateau which was to convey several families 
down the river. The very morning when the em- 
barkation was to take place, the neighbourhood was 
a scene of terror. A marauding party of Indians, 
sent out by Burgoyne to annoy General Schuyler, 
were harassing the country. Several of them burst 
into the house of Mrs, O’Niel, sacked and plundered 
it, and carried off her and Miss M‘Crea prisoners. 
In her fright the latter promised the savages a large 
reward, if they would spare her life and take her in 
safety to the British camp. It was a fatal promise, 
Halting at a spring, a quarrel arose among the 
savages, inflamed most probably with drink, as to 
whose prize she was, and who was entitled to the 
reward. The dispute became furious, and one, in a 
paroxysm of rage, killed her on the spot. He com- 
pleted the savage act by bearing off her scalp asa 
trophy. General Burgoyne was struck with horror 
when he heard of this bloody deed. What at first 
heightened the atrocity of it was a report that the 
Indians had been sent by Lieut. Jones to bring Miss 
M‘Crea to the camp. This he positively denied, 
and his denial was believed. Burgoyne summoned 
a council of the Indian chiefs, in which he insisted 
that the murderer of Miss M‘Crea should be given up 
to receive the reward of his crime. The demand 
produced a violent agitation. The culprit was a 
great warrior, a chief, and the ‘ wild honour’ of his 
brother sachems was roused in his behalf. St. Luc 
took Burgoyne aside, and entreated him not to push 
the matter to extremities, assuring him that, from 
what was passing among the chiefs, he was sure they 





and their warriors would all abandon the army, 
should the delinquent be executed. The British 
officers also interfered, representing the danger that 
might accrue should the Indians return through 
Canada with their savage resentments awakened, or, 
what was worse, should they go over to the Ame- 
ricans. Burgoyne was thus reluctantly brought to 
spare the offender, but thenceforth made it a rule 
that no party of Indians should be permitted to go 
forth on a foray unless under the conduct of a 
British officer, or some other competent person, who 
should be responsible for their behaviour. The 
mischief to the British cause, however, had been 
*effected. The murder of Miss M‘Crea resounded 
throughout the land, counteracting all the benefit 
anticipated from the terror of Indian hostilities. 
Those people of the frontiers who had hitherto re- 
mained quiet now flew to arms to defend their 
families and firesides. In their exasperation they 
looked beyond the savages—to their employers. 
They abhorred an army which, professing to be 
civilized, could league itself with such barbarians ; 
and they execrated a government which, pretending 
to reclaim them as subjects, could let loose such fiends 
to desolate their homes. The blood of this unfor- 
tunate girl, therefore, was not shed in vain. Armies 
sprang up from it. Her name passed as a note of 
alarm along the banks of the Hudson: it was a 
rallying word among the Green Mountains of Ver- 
mont, and brought down all their hardy yeomanry.” 

The Battle of Oriskany illustrated the qualities 
of that savage contingent against which the 
dying voice of Chatham protested. Besides the 
painted skins and yelling voices of the Indian 
auxiliaries, the most malignant passions of 
humanity were introduced to exasperate the 
strife.— 

“The regulars attempted to charge with the 
bayonet; but the Americans formed themselves in 
circles back to back, and repelled them. A heavy 
storm of thunder and rain caused a temporary lull to 
the fight, during which the patriots changed their 
ground. Some of them stationed themselves in pairs 
behind trees, so that when one had fired the other 
could cover him until he had reloaded, for the 
savages were apt to rush up with knife and tomahawk 
the moment a man had discharged his piece. John- 
son’s greens came up to sustain the Indians, who were 
giving way, and now was the fiercest part of the fight. 
Old neighbours met in deadly feud ; former intimacy 
gave bitterness to present hate; and war was literally 
carried to the knife, for the bodies of combatants were 
afterwards found on the field of battle, grappled in 
death, with the hand still grasping the knife plunged 
in a neighbour’s heart.” 

The surrender of Baum—the fate of Bur- 

goyne’s advanced division—the battle of the 
Brandy-Wine—the levy of a new militia—the 
investiture of Washington with extraordinary 
powers—his retreat to German Town—the 
march of Howe into Philadelphia—bring us to 
another military scene enacted in that city. 
Lord Cornwallis entered it in triumph in August, 
1777, 
“with a brilliant staff and escort, and followed by 
splendid legions of British and Hessian grenadiers, 
long trains of artillery, and squadrons of light-dra- 
goons, the finest troops in. the army, all in their best 
array; stepping to the swelling music of the band 
playing ‘God save the King,’ and presenting with 
their scarlet uniforms, their glittering arms and 
flaunting feathers, a striking contrast to the poor 
patriot troops, who had recently passed through the 
same streets, weary and way-worn, and happy if they 
could cover their raggedness with a brown linen 
hunting-frock, and decorate their caps with a sprig of 
evergreen.” 

Jane M‘Crea is not the only womanly name 
associated with the war. Who has forgotten 
Lady Ackland or the Baroness de Riedesel, 
who sought their wounded husbands on the 
battle-field ?— 


“When the army was on the march, they followed 
a little distance in the rear, Lady Harriet in a two- 








wheeled tumbril, the Baroness in a calash, capable of 
holding herself, her children, and two servants.” 





The march was along a wretched road on the 
west bank of the Hudson.— 

“The division had with it eighty-five baggage- 
waggons and a great train of artillery, with two 
unwieldy twenty-four pounders, acting like drag 
anchors. It wasa silent, dogged march, without beat 
of drum, or spirit-stirring bray of trumpet. A body 
of light troops, new levies, and Indians, painted and 
decorated for war, struck off from the rest, and dis- 
appeared in the forest.” 

While the battle was fought before the capitu- 
lation of Burgoyne’s army, the Baroness de 
Riedesel sat in a neighbouring house, listenin 
to the uproar. Dinner had been laid; Genera’ 
Fraser was brought in on a wheel-barrow mor- 
tally wounded, and the table was removed to 
make way for his couch. Every moment the 
Baroness expected to see her husband brought 
in similarly mangled. Meanwhile, Lady Ack- 
land was in a tent near by.— 

“ News came to her that her husband was mortally 
wounded and taken prisoner. She was in an agony 
of distress. The baroness endeavoured to persuade 
her that his wound might not be dangerous, and 
advised her to ask permission to join him. She 
divided the night between soothing attentions to Lady 
Harriet, and watchful care of her children who were 
asleep, but who she feared might disturb the poor 
dying General [Fraser]. Towards morning, thinking 
his agony approaching, she wrapped them in blankets 
and retired with them into the entrance hall. 
Courteous even in death, the general sent her several 
messages to beg her pardon for the trouble he thought 
he was giving her. At 8 o’clock in the morning he 
expired.” 

Lady Ackland was taken prisoner. The 
Baroness de Riedesel and her children remained 
amid the horrors of the bombardment.— 

“On the morning when the attack was opened, 
General de Riedesel sent them to take refuge in a 
house in the vicinity. On her way thither the 
baroness saw several men on the opposite bank of 
the Hudson levelling their muskets and about to fire, 
Throwing her children in the back part of the 
carriage, the anxious mother endeavoured to cover 
them with her body. The men fired; a poor 
wounded soldier, who had sought shelter behind the 
carriage, received a shot which broke his arm. The 
baroness succeeded in getting to the house. Some 
women and crippled soldiers had already taken refuge 
there. It was mistaken for head-quarters and can- 
nonaded. The baroness retreated into the cellar, 
laid herself in a corner near the door with her 
children’s heads upon her knees, and passed a sleep- 
less night of mental anguish.” 

These are glimpses of war more suggestive 
than complex pictures. But Mr. Irving is more 
solicitous to draw a portrait of Washington in 
all the phases of his career than of lightening 
the narrative by anecdotical digressions. His 
estimate of the General’s character is repre- 
sented by one brief quotation, printed in capi- 
tals, from a letter in which Washington com- 
pares his own situation in the South with that 
of General Gates, the vanquisher of Burgoyne, 
in the North.—“If the cause is advanced, 
indifferent is it to me where or in what quarter 
it happens.” That, says Mr. Irving, “ speaks 
the whole soul of Washington.” He was then 
in discouragement. His unavoidable failures 
were ungenerously contrasted with the acci- 
dental successes of others. Through several 
chapters the narrative touches continually on 
the efforts made to disparage his personal re- 
nown, and to diminish his influence with the 
army and with Congress. Unsuccessful as these 
were, they could not but obstruct his progress. 
Judge Jay, son of the celebrated Governor 
Jay, has communicated the following note to 
Mr. Irving :— 

“Shortly before the death of John Adams, I 
was sitting alone with my father, conversing about 
the American Revolution. Suddenly he remarked, 
“ Ah, William! the history of that Revolution will 
never be known. Nobody now alive knows it but 
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John Adams and myself.” Surprised at such a de- | 
claration, I asked him to what he referred? He | 
briefly replied, “The proceedings of the old Con- | 
gress.” Again I inquired, “ What proceedings?” 
He answered, “Those against Washington; from | 
first to last there was a most bitter party against | 
him.”’ As the old Congress always sat with closed | 
doors, the public knew no more of what passed | 
within than what it was deemed expedient to dis- | 
close.” 

Among the methods adopted by Washington | 
to restore and defend his power was the appoint- 
ment of Baron Steuben as Inspector-General of | 
the Army. Steuben, as is well known, had been | 
one of Frederick the Great’s aides-de-camp, | 
had fought in the Seven Years’ War, and was | 
a knight of the Order of Fidelity. He engaged 
to train the American army.— 

“Tt was a severe task at first for the aide-de-camp 
of the Great Frederick to operate upon such raw 
materials. His ignorance of the language, too, in- 
creased the difficulty, where manceuvres were to be 
explained or rectified. He was in despair, until an 
oficer of a New York regiment, Captain Walker, 
who spoke French, stepped forward and offered to 
act as interpreter. ‘Had I seen an angel from 
heaven,’ says the baron, ‘I could not have been 
more rejoiced.” He made Walker his aide-de-camp, 
and from that time had him always at hand.” 

The militia distressed him by their incapa- 
city.— 

othe men blundered in their exercise ; the baron 
blundered in his English ; his French and German 
were of no avail; he lost his temper, which was 
rather warm ; swore in all three languages at once, 
which made the matter worse, and at length called 
his aide to his assistance; to help him curse the 
blockheads, as it was pretended—but no doubt to 
explain the mancuvre.” 

Sometimes, however, as he rode along the 
line, with the star of knighthood glittering on 
his breast, his triple store of curses failed.— 

“Qn one occasion, having exhausted all his Ger- 
man and French oaths, he vociferated to his aide-de- 
camp, Major Walker, ‘ Vien, mon ami Walker— 
vien,mon bon ami. Sacra—G— dam de gaucherie 
of dese badauds—je ne puis plus—I can curse dem 
no more.’ ” 

But his success was remarkable. The army 
began to move like a machine. Washington, 
whose enemies began now to wane, was enabled 
to resume active operations. France had de- 
clared for the American cause; the adherence 
of Spain and Holland was expected. Never- 
theless, the British forces, largely recruited 
from Europe, still maintained their position 
along the coast, and at several parts of the 
interior; and the winter of 1799 closed in the 
midst of vicissitude and doubt. 

The history, as related by Mr. Washington 
Irving, is so fresh that it seems almost new. 
Written with as much elegance as vigour, it is 
the best memorial that has been devoted to the 
name of Washington, the patriot venerated in 
both worlds, 





Te 7 of College Life. By Cuthbert Bede, B.A. 
arke, 
We have never been able to understand why 
nonsense should be supposed to be peculiarly 
‘readable.”” And yet every fresh supply of it 
—issued under a gaudy cover—is held forth as 
deserving that especial praise. Some of the 
wisest are also the most entertaining writers; 
and that it is especially the case with the 
English humourists, that they have been solid, 
sensible, and instructive men. The small school 
of Wags of our own time despise this wholesome 
tradition; but the worst of it is, that, while 
they have no solidity, they have very little fun. 
e are told that the present “Tales” have 
appeared in “serials” in a ‘ piecemeal” con- 
tion. How they read, in that state, we do not 
W,~—but a meaner and poorer volume of 





pleasantry we never came across. The first 
story—“ Eger; or, Mistaken Identity’ —is spun 
out of one of the stalest and oldest of college 
anecdotes. What the writer borrows he cannot 
use. He dishes it up in a hash of slang, bad 
puns, and “funny” verbiage,—the fun con- 
sisting in calling London “the little village”; 
a livery-servant a “canary”; and so forth. We 
should not find fault with Mr. Cuthbert Bede 
for not possessing the more serious qualities 
only found in writers of real humour and ob- 
servation; but it is too bad that he should be 
dull even as a jester—unable to tinkle, though 
he wear the cap and bells. However, let us 
rove what we say from his book. Mr. Bede’s 
ero is about to set off by rail,— 

“ But it ended in a less lively subject; to wit— 
(not that there was any wit in it)—Bradshaw. 
‘Now, let me see!’ murmured the undergraduate, 
as he turned over the leaves of the bewildering book, 
and consulted its still more bewildering index. ‘ Ox- 
ford, W.S. 10; Gt. W. 53°57; L. and N.W. 75; O. 
W. and W.—the Old Worse and Worse,—77; Shr. 
and Ches. 86. Mid. Remarkably explicit and clear, 
certainly. Oh, here it is! Down-train—London. 
Express leaves at five fifteen; Bletchley, six twenty- | 
five; all right so far! only, this blackguard Junction 
—Oh, I see! departs from Bletchley at six twenty- | 
five; arrives at Oxford—why, confound it! it never 
arrives at Oxford at all! Oh! here’s another train at | 
seven fifteen; reaches Oxford at eight thirty. That’s | 
the ticket! that will just land me in time for Gates. | 
So, to Town I go, and have a chat with Fanny.’ ” 


Mr. Bede describes an English country gentle- 
man :— 

“The Old Boy had a highly-coloured, port-and- 
claret countenance, the radiant hues of which were 
shown off to the greatest advantage by the snowy 
colour (that is to say, if white is a colour) of his 
white neck-handkerchief, which appeared to have 
been wrapped round his neck a countless number of 
times, after an antique fashion. The Old Boy, being 
of a puffy, apoplectic habit of body, was not accus- 
tomed to ascend gradients, however easy, without a 
certain amount of stertorous breathing, that, for a 
time, proved a slight impediment to the freedom of 
conversation; and thus, when he encountered his son, 
he could only gasp, ‘ Why—why ! Percie!’ and was 
then compelled to stop short, and to lay his hand 
upon his son’s arm to arrest his farther progress.” 


Mr. Bede delineates a street adventure :— 

“As the driver made a sharp turn round the 
corner of Hyde Park Street, the cab came into 
collision with the van of a West-End laundress, 
which was proceeding on its homeward route laden 
with the heavy baggage it had collected in the 
Square. Now, although Hansoms are warranted to 
‘keep this side uppermost,’ and to preserve their 
equilibrium under the most trying circumstances, yet 
they are not exempt from those ills which cabs are 
heir to, when brought into sudden and violent con- 
tact with vehicles of larger growth and heavier 
burden; and it, therefore, happened that not only 
was a shaft of the cab broken, but that one of its 
little windows was burglariously entered by the pole 
of the heavy van; and, by these several means, the 
Hansom was brought to a standstill, and its horse to 
a downfall. It was fortunate for Mr. Percival Wylde 
that he was aware of the collision, and instinctively 
sprang from his seat; for, by this action, he avoided 
the blow on the head, or poke in the face, that the 
van-pole would undoubtedly have given him; in which 
case his adventures would, probably, have been 
brought to an unexpected termination, or would, at 
any rate, have been deprived of the chance of being 
faithfully illustrated with a handsome frontispiece.” 

In all these passages, who does not see the 
effort of a naturally dreary intelligence to 
mimic the inimitable mock-heroic and irony 
of Mr. Dickens’s early manner,—and that, too, 
after it has been mimicked a thousand times ? 
Yet, such as they are, these are the best passages 
to be found in Mr. Cuthbert Bede. 

It is sufficient for our present purpose to show 
the poverty of this book in a literary point of 
view. But it is worth the while of those who 

















may be disposed to consider seriously the effect 
of all such books, to inquire whether their levity, 
vulgarity, and general irreverence do not tend 
to lower the standard of taste and feeling among 
the rising generation ? 





A Descriptive and Historical Account of Folke- 
stone and its Neighbourhood. ByS. J. Mac- 
kie, Esq. Folkestone, J. English; London, 
Simpkin & Marshall. 

Tue name of Folkestone was hardly known 

thirty years ago to the ordinary tourist, whose 

way to the Continent lay, if not by the river 
boats, by way of Dover to Calais. It is only 
recently that the name has become familiar. 

Folkestone is like a dignified mansion-house 

which has fallen into decay, been occupied 

by a crowd of poor tenants, and which, by a 

lucky turn of events, has again been served 

by fortune, repaired, enlarged, beautified, and 
endowed with something more than a promise 
of er prosperity. In the olden time, it 
lacked neither feudal lord, nor godly houses, 
nor Christian churches, nor adventurous men. 
There is many a stirring tradition in the district 
of events which have close connexion with these 
personages and things. Castle, convent, priest, 
man-at-arms, and aspiring burgher, there is 
enough and to spare to make a voluminous 
history, even when drawn from those old writers, 
of whom Mr. Mackie curiously says, that their 

‘* principal merits are their inaccuracy and per- 

version!” For a long time, the simple towns- 

folk were renowned for their Gotham-like ignor- 

ance and simplicity. We have heard that a 

portion of the town was once called “Turkey 

Town,” to express the heathen-like darkness 

which there prevailed; and it was reported, 

when it was once threatened by a visitation 
from a contagious disorder, that the wise old 
men of the locality suggested that the malady 
might best be kept out by surrounding the town 
with a circle of fishing-nets. But the stories 
are innumerable of the old Folkestone follies, 
and some of them might well have found a place 
in Mr. Mackie’s volume; for such stories are 
not without their uses, and belong indeed to 
the local historian’s especial vocation. The 
ancient barbarism has not yet entirely died out 
in the place. It is not perceptible, perhaps, 
among the inhabitants generally, but it flourishes 
undisturbed and rampant in the Custom House. 
We will affirm, that in no other civilized 
country could such a scene be exhibited as 
that which takes place—or very recently took 
place —in the Custom House at Folkestone 
on the arrival of a crowded steamer from the 
opposite coast. The ingenuity of the authorities 
seemed taxed to put every possible impediment 
in the way of the weary traveller. He is lucky 
if he is not detained longer, however light his 
luggage, than the time consumed in travelling 
from the French capital to Boulogne; and still 
luckier, if he comes unscathed out of the fierce 
struggle,—the almost hopeless search for lug- 
gage, cast anywhere and everywhere, and from 
the trunks he tumbles over or pulls down upon 
him, when endeavouring to find his own, or to 
help some hysterical, bewildered, and sobbing 
lady. We have seen, over the water, twice 
the number of travellers quietly, comfortably, 
and decently passed, with all their luggage, 
in half the time occupied in the disgraceful 
cock-pit at Folkestone, where foreigners stand 
astonished and disgusted at the clamour, the 
shrieks, and the struggle, which convey to them 
the first impressions of England, when they go 
up to this Malakhoff of a “douane Anglaise.” 

It is refreshing to turn from these facts to 

remember that near the spot where they occur 

the gentle physician Harvey meditated on his 
discovery of the circulation of the blood, and the 
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erudite Langhornes talked over, perhaps worked | countenance was that of a dreamy melancholy, but | 
at, their translation of Plutarch. | when he spoke or moved an unexpected energy and 
The best portion of Mr. Mackie’s volume is | @ sudden, almost demoniac, smile appeared. He | 
that devoted to the history of Folkestone. There | i tg mye: Poe: v3 legs, and for 99 — 
is more interest in this than in the topographical | ***¢ © Teacing an arlicle in the newspaper, we woe | 
details, We are glad to come upon such inci- | ‘Ke the long walk from the Faubourg Poissoniére 
. : | to the Cabinet de Lecture in the Palais-Royal. 
dents as an alderman, like gallant’ Philpotts, | Th id § Hei ked by | 
capturing a fierce Scotch pirate, like Mercier,— | | . co i pest "s e 8 y 
a feat which is not likely to be repeated in our | C*'veme simplicity, and suggestec to Merr | 


days, for obvious and happy reasons. We smile, 


too, at the record of the election of Mayors of 


Folkestone, which was once done “ at the Cross 
in the churchyard,’’ by the whole body of free- 
men, ‘‘each of whom was presented with a small 
gratuity on recording his vote.” We are told, 


| Meissner the reflection, that it was far inferior | 


| to that of a French writer of the second or third 
Three small rooms on the third floor were adorned 

| with modest comfort, and the only prospect—if so it 
|can be called—was a narrow, ill-lighted courtyard. 
The fire-place was of the ordinary white marble, and 


| 





in a note, that the gratuity in question was 6d., | was surmounted by a large mirror, and a clock in a 
while the burgesses who polled for the more | porcelain case, which, placed between a couple of those 
important ‘ worshipful” of Dover were recom- | vases so indispensable in France, filled with artificial 
pensed with a liberal and ‘‘splendid shilling.” | bouquets, ticked most audibly. In fact, this clock 

ere is a sample of very smart debtor and cre- | was the most striking ornament of the simple rooms, 
ditor law in the olden times in the Cinque Ports: | of which, indeed, there would be nothing remarkable 

“ Amongst other documents in the town chest are | to say, had not an old pock-marked negress, with a 
some interesting letters of the time of Edward IYV., | spotted silk handkerchief about her head, appeared 
from the Lord Clinton, the archbishop of Canter- | in the opening of the doors as a servant, and had not 
bury, and the duchess of York, about the installation | the shrill ery of a parrot sounded at intervals from 


of one Baines as prior of Folkestone; and in the 


minutes of proceedings numerous instances occur of 


the curious old Cinque Ports’ customs, derived from 
the ancient Saxon laws, called the process of Wyther- 
nam, which was thus:—When a man of any of the 
ports or their members owed a debt in any of the 
others, the creditor stated his case before the mayor 


and jurats of his own town, who served letters of 


Wythernam upon the corporation of that where the 
debtor lived, and if after three notices, the mayor 
upon whom they were served did not see that 
debt was duly paid, the first inhabitant of that town 
coming within the liberties of the port from which 
the summonses were issued, was immediately arrested, 
and his goods forfeited for the benefit of the claim- 
ant, or his person detained until due satisfaction was 
made.” 

In those days, a Folkestone man could hardly 
make holiday at Dover, unless he was quite 
sure that none of his townsmen had been un- 
successfully sued for the amount of bills owing 
at the latter place. What a check upon excur- 
sion trains would such a law be in the present 
day. 





Reminiscences of Heinrich Heine—[ Heinrich 
Heine, Erinnerungen]. By Alfred Meissner. 
Hamburgh, Hoffman & Campe; London, 
Triibner & Co. 

Herr Alfred Meissner, well known as a Re- 
publican poet of reddish hue, was in every way 
qualified to chronicle the last years of Heinrich 
Heine. 
rary labours, he loved him as a friend, and he 
was one of that very small circle which hovered 
about him in the course of his Parisian existence, 
and became gradually smaller as his en 
approached. The acquaintance between Heine 
and Meissner was not, indeed, of very ancient 
standing, as it did not begin till the February of 
1847; but, nevertheless, it preceded the more 
violent outbreak of the malady that for many 
years prostrated the body of the satirist, while 
it left his mind intact, and hence it commanded 
what we may call a complete act of the tragi- 
comic drama.— 


When first I became acquainted with Heine [says 


He sympathized heartily with his lite- L 


| the chamber of Madame Heine. 


The parrot, whose name was Cocotte, was a 
most important person in the ménage; and when 
| the poor invalid, at a later period, took it into 
|his head one evening to suspect that his wife, 
| Mathilde, had run away from him, his jealous 
| fears were suddenly calmed by the well-known 
| shriek of the favourite bird. ‘‘The good soul,” 
| he exclaimed, “would never have gone away 


the | Without Cocotte !” 


The affection which Heine felt for his wife 
| was of a deep kind, that some, perhaps, would 
| hardly expect from a genius of such professed 
|levity and extreme bitterness; but that will 
| appear natural enough to all who reflect that an 
| intense love for one or two objects is an ordi- 
| nary concomitant of general indifference, and 

even of misanthropy.— 
| WhenItakea general glance of every circumstance, 
| and weigh one thing with another [says Herr Meiss- 
| ner], I cannot but believe that the poet loved his 
| Mathilde more than any other being on earth. On 
| the bed of sickness, while enduring the most intense 
| agonies, his constant thought was how he should save 
| her reputation before the world, and place her in a 
| State of security. It was to him a source of perpetual 
| grief that in the days of his prosperity he had not 
| been sufficiently economical, and he now exerted 
| himself to the utmost to make good his fault. For 
her alone he strained his remaining strength to labour, 
| and every clause in his will bears testimony to an 
anxiety that extended beyond the grave. She was 
| his doll, whom he loved to deck in fine clothes, in 
silks and satins, and whom he would gladly have 
| adorned with the most beautiful things to be found 
in Paris. He sent her out to walk—despatched her 
to theatres and concerts—smiled upon her when she 
returned—and had no words for her but bons mots 
and terms of endearment. In his intellectual ope- 
rations she had not taken any part; she had known 
| nothing of his contests, but she had only lived through 
him and remained twenty years by his side. He 
often said with a laugh that she had never read 
ja line from his pen. One might suppose that this 
|} annoyed him. On the contrary, it amused him. To 
Frau Mathilde, Heine was not the great poet that 
he was to the rest of the world, but he was what all 
| the rest of the world denied him to be—the best, 
| most affectionate, and most unreserved of men. With 





Herr Meissner] he was not the invalid whom we | tears in hereyes,she—she, the laughing Frenchwoman 
were accustomed to picture to ourselves a few years | often narrated to me traits of her J/enri that were 


afterwards. His right eye was, indeed, closed, but | the most touching proofs of a rare goodness of heart. 
any other trace of the late paralytic stroke was 


searcely perceptible in his face,—a face, be it added, 
of remarkable beauty. The forchead was high and 
broad, the nose finely chiselled, the mouth delicately 
formed, and shaded by a beard that likewise covered 


Another object of Heine’s affection was his 


| mother, whom he had not seen for many years, 
| —of whom he never spoke to his ordinary ac- 


quaintance, but whom he has celebrated in his 








the ‘entire chin. This beard was already sprinkled | poem ‘ Nachtgedanken,’—and with whom he 
with white, while the luxuriant brown hair of the | maintained a regular epistolary correspondence. 
head that hung down the back of the neck gave no’ Herr Meissner, who fancied that she was dead 
<adication of age. The general expression of his: long ago, was surprised one evening at find- 





ing that Heine was dictating a letter to her, 
and the following conversation ensued :— 

“So, she is still living, the ‘old lady by the 
Dammthor’?” (her poetical appellation)—“ Yes,” 
he replied, “old and sick and infirm, but with the 
same warm mother's heart.”—“* And you write often 
to her?” Regularly once a month.” —“ She must 
be very unhappy on account of your condition!” 
“My condition !” echoed Heine; “ oh, as for that, 
our mutual position is peculiar. My mother thinks 
me in just as good health as when she last saw me. 
She is old, and never reads a newspaper, and the few 
old friends who visit her are in the same situation. 
I write to her often, in as good spirits as I can, tell 
her about my wife, and say how well I am going on. 
As it is somewhat remarkable that the address alone 
is written by me, and that all the rest is in the hand 
of my secretary, I make her believe that I have a 
slight affection in the eyes that will soon pass away, 
and voluntarily refrain from much writing with my 
own hand. And thus she is made happy. That a 
son could be so sick and wretched as I am in reality 
no mother could believe.” 

As Herr Meissner follows Heine through the 
course of his lingering malady, he does not make 
any discoveries that will change opinions as to 
the relation in which the poet stood to the large, 
serious questions of the world. As a thinker, 
Heine seems to have revealed himself to the 
public much as he revealed himself to his more 
intimate friends, and his sport with grave matters 
appears to have been kept up as much within 
his own bosom as on sheets of printed paper. 
But the veteran scoffer gains something like a 
halo of martyrdom from the fortitude with which 
he endured years of privation and physical 
agony,—and the revelation of the affectionate 
side of his nature by Herr Meissner will show 
that he was not the mere demon of malicious 
laughter and ironical sentiment for which so 
many have mistaken him. 








The Camel: his Organization, Habits, and Uses, 
considered with reference to his Introduction 
into the United States. By George P. Marsh. 
Boston (U.S.), Gould & Lincoln; London, 
Triibner & Co. 

Tue Congress of the United States of America 

recently determined to try whether the camel 

could not be used with advantage for military 

purposes, and appropriated a sum of 30,000 

dollars for the importation of animals with a 

view to this experiment. Major Wayne and 

Lieut. Porter were entrusted with the duties of 

purchase and importation. These gentlemen 

came first to England, talked to Prof. Owen, and 
went to the Zoological Gardens. ‘They then 
visited Paris and the Crimea in search of infor- 
mation from those who, in Algeria or India, 
had tested the qualities of the camel. They re- 
ceived highly favourable reports from General 

Simpson and from General Napier. Lieut. 

Porter likewise visited the herd upon the Grand- 

Ducal farm at Pisa. Having obtained, chiefly 

at Alexandria and Smyrna, above thirty animals 

of various breeds, they returned home, losing 
only one on the voyage, and landed at Texas,— 
the place which, from the climate and other 
circumstances, was thought most favourable 
for the purpose. ‘Thus the experiment is now 
being made; and although no doubt the 
arrangements have not been managed with all 
the pomp and circumstance of Downing Street, 
it is reported that their boat was not unsea- 
worthy—that the camels were actually provided 
with provender—and, in short, that the animals 
were obtained and landed in good health at an 
expense of about 8,000 dollars; whereas, under 
our more perfect system, we should, no doubt, 
have had supplementary votes of money,—and, 
in all probability, no camels. 

Mr. Marsh very naturally takes a warm 


_interest in the success of this experiment, as 
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likely to increase the efficiency of the American 
army. In the present temper of his countrymen, 
it would, perhaps, be too much to expect us to 
see the matter quite in the same light. It is 
fortunate, therefore, that the interest of this 
book depends in a minor degree only on this 
military question. 

The author, with a modesty not, perhaps, 
national, apologizes for his theme as being, “if 
not unimportant, yet humble,” and disclaims 
all merit but that of fidelity in representing the 
conclusions at which he has arrived. We cannot 
think the apology necessary, nor, so far as we 
have a voice in the matter, allow Mr. Marsh to 
occupy that lowest seat which he has selected 
for himself, The great book of natural history, 
the Universe, does not contain a chapter more 
striking than that which is supplied by the 
subject of this treatise. Like the rest of that 
mighty volume, it is written in a character which 
is read with facility by the few only. The 
perusal demands patience, observation, sagacity. 
Those who, having acquired the power of reading 
Nature aright, transcribe it for the benefit of 
others who, from lack of knowledge or oppor- 
tunity, cannot read in the original, confer no 
small benefit upon the public. Nor is the task 
an easy one. In treating of such matters, to 
avoid those commonplace reflections which 
occur to millions and have been published by 
thousands—to be original without being labo- 
riously so—requires a freshness of mind by no 
means common. The author of this little book 
accomplishes these things. His aim is to set 
before the reader all the information he can 
give concerning the camel. Where he finds 
that others have well described what he wants 
to explain he does not steal their offspring, 
disguise them, and pass them for his own; but 
frankly owns their parentage. The following 
eloquent description he extracts from Volney :— 


“At the return of the hot season every thing 
dries up, and the dusty grey earth offers only 
parched and woody stems, upon which neither the 
horse, the ox, nor even the goat can feed. In this 
state of thingsthe Desert would become uninhabitable, 
if Nature, in the gift of the camel, had not bestowed 
upon it an animal of a constitution as hardy and as 
frugal as the soil is sterile and ungrateful. No 
creature exhibits so marked and exclusive an adap- 
tation to its climate, and it would seem that an 
intelligent will had mutually accommodated the 
conditions of each to those of the other. Designing 
the camel to inhabit regions where he could find 
but a scanty supply of nourishment, Nature has 
been economical of material in his whole organi- 
zation. She has not given him the fulness of form 
of the ox, the horse, or the elephant, but, limiting 
him to the purely indispensable, she has bestowed 
upon him a small head, almost without external 
ears, supported by a fleshless neck. She has stripped 
his thighs and legs of every muscle not essential to 
their movements, and has furnished his dry and 
meagre body with only the vessels and tendons 
required to knit its framework together. She has 
supplied him with a powerful jaw to crush the 
hardest aliments; but, that he might not consume 
too much, she has narrowed his stomach and made 
him aruminant. She has cushioned his foot with a 
mass of muscle, which, sliding in mud, and ill 
adapted for climbing, unfits him for every soil but 
a dry, even, and sandy surface, like that of Arabia. 
She has condemned him to servitude, by refusing 
him all means of defence against his enemies. 
Possessing neither the horns of the ox, the hoof of 
the horse, the tusks of the elephant, nor the speed 
of the stag, how can he resist the attacks of the lion, 
the tiger, or even the wolf? Nature, therefore, to 
save the specics from extirpation, has hidden him in 
the bosom of boundless deserts, whither no vegetable 
luxuriance attracts the beasts of the chase, and 
whence the more voracious animals are banished 
by the searcity of their prey; and it was not till 
the sword of the tyrant had driven out victims 
trom the habitable earth and chased them into the 


wilderness that the camel became the slave of man. 
By his subjection, the most barren of soils has be- 
come a home for a portion of the human family; 
and such is his importance in the economy of Desert 
life, that his extinction would involve the destruc- 
tion of the whole population of those arid regions, 
of whose nomade existence he is the indispensable 
condition.” 

Mr. Marsh then gives a careful account of 
the anatomy, powers, and peculiarities of the 
camel, using freely all the information which 
the literature of the subject affords, and espe- 
cially the writings of Ritter and Baron Hammer- 
Purgstall, but he constantly checks the state- 
ments of others by his own experience, which 
is considerable. This is the more necessary 
as many of the travellers who have treated this 
subject appear to have exercised rather largely 
the privilege of their class. The late French 
General Carbuccia in particular must surely 
have been related to “Iagoo the great boaster,”’ 
who 

Never heard a marvellous story 
But himself cou!d tell a stranger; 
at any rate, we feel much inclined to follow the 
example of the people of the village who listened 
to that worthy :— 
** Kaw!” we say, “‘ we don’t believe it!” 

We will not attempt to give the substance of 
Mr. Marsh’s book; for we think he has already 
compressed his matter into the smallest compass. 
To advert to the numerous uses of the camel— 
to enter into the varieties of species and breeds, 
the Arabian, the Bactrian, the swift Mahari, 
the beast of burden, who is often led by a 
donkey, as being an animal “of softer pace 
and easier guidance’’!— only to peep into 
the larder which he bears upon his back, or 
examine the cistern which he carries within 
him—to tell of his. glorious independence as to 
grooming and feeding,—any one of these points 
might occupy our space. 

Instead, therefore, of attempting to condense 
the conclusions at which the author arrives, we 
will select a few passages concerning life in the 
Desert and travelling in general, which, if the 
reader finds them as agreeable as we have done, 
will cause him to acquire a knowledge of Mr. 
Marsh's views from his own pages. 

First, then, let us mount our beasts—a feat 
of no emall difficulty, not at all like that per- 
formed by “young Harry with his beaver on.” 
The author, it will be seen, discourages any 
attempt to “‘rise from the ground like feathered 
Mercury.” — 

“The camel, as every body knows, kneels to 
receive his load and his rider, and the burden he 
can rise with is said to be the measure of what 
he is able to carry. The Bedouins often climb to 
the saddle, without bringing the camel to his knees 
or even stopping him, by putting one foot on the 
callus of the knee, and so clambering up by the 
neck and shoulder, but I recommend no such cx- 
periments to you. You will find mounting in the 
ordinary way ticklish enough in the beginning, and 
you run considerable risk at first of going off by a 
very illogical & priori or @ posteriori movement 
as the animal rises. It is a ‘bad eminence’ to fall 
from, and until you have had considerable practice 
in this sort of slack-rope exercise, it is good to hold 
fast by the saddle-pins both fore and aft, while the 
dromedary is unfolding his joints, and working his 
traverse upwards. Further, see that your attendant 
keeps one foot on your camel's knee until you are 
well posited and balanced; for he is apt to start 
up on feeling the weight of his rider; and in this 
case you may very likely go up on one side and 
come down on the other. When all is ready, you 
give the signal, your Arab 1eleases the camel, a 
sudden jerk from behind pitches you upon the 
pommel as he raises his haunches (for, as we told 
you before, he comes up stern foremost), and then a 
swell from the stem throws you aft, and so on, zig- 
zag, until he is fairly up, when, after a little more 











and filling, and getting his feet into marching order, 
he steps off, and you are at last under way, on your 
quest for Mesopotamia, Arabia Petrwa, or the, Oasis 
of Jupiter Ammon.” 

Having achieved this feat, your next feeling 
will probably be one of regret that you did not 
leave it unattempted, for “the motion of the 
beast is a compound of rolling and pitching 
simultaneously executed,” and frequently pro- 
duces a feeling of nausea. How vainly in the 
presence of these facts does the Author of the 
‘ Handbook for Travellers in Egypt’ endeavour 
to prove that the glorious sobriquet, ‘‘ The ship 
of the Desert,” is incorrect. If it required sup- 
port, the sea-sickness would be conclusive. All 
the wise men of the East shall not deprive us 
of our cherished phrase. 

Having started on our voyage, let us cast an 
eye upon our crew,—and here we may remark 
that the following passage is the only one in the 
book in which the mode of thought reminds us 
that the author is a native of that country 
which, amongst other national sins of less enor- 
mity, has produced a Barnum. The business- 
like view which the writer takes of an Arab 
duel is amusing, but suggests a familiarity with 
bowie-knives, revolvers, and other Transatlantic 
arguments :— 

“The Arabs were almost constantly at loggerheads 
among themselves. ‘Their wars were chiefly of words,. 
and it is incredible what a power of lungs they will 
exhibit on a question of two pence. While with 
them, we had among our own Bedouins, besides 
several minor and more informal set-tos and one 
general mélée in which the belligerents did little but 
push each other about, one regular duello, dans les 
formes, with swords. The dispute was about fur- 
nishing camels for the Hawajees, but I did not 
inquire into the precise point of difference. Why 
should I pester myself with the quarrels of Ethnicks? 
Nevertheless, I feit a good deal of interest in the 
result. I shall tell youwhy. One of the combatants 
had a short-bladed sword, true Damascus, with a 
chased silver hilt, which I had in vain tempted him 
to sell. But no, it had been his father’s, and his 
father’s, and so on back to Adnan, from whom all 
Bedouins are descended. I hoped that, in a certain 
event, his administrator would be less scrupulous. 
The champions were placed in the centre of a ring 
of Arabs, and when all was ready, ‘ winked and held 
out their cold iron.’ After a little preliminary 
flourishing, they went at their good work in earnest. 
They poked, they cut, they thrust, and they parried, 
in tierce, in carte, and in sundry other curves not 
hitherto investigated by mathematicians, or the 
masters of the neble science of defence, until my 
friend of the short sword received a sufficient flesh 
wound in the leg, (alas! not mortal,) whereupon 
certain officious and pragmatical reformers then and 
there present interfered, and separated the doughty 
paladins, to the great scandal of sundry old Bedouins 
of the camp, who, one and all, declared that this un- 
called-for intervention was a most unwarrantable 
infraction of the ancient laws of honourable warfare, 
as understood and practised from time immemorial 
among the sons of Ishmael.” 

The author gives very minute and sensible 
advice concerning dress, diet, and the general 
management of a journey in the Desert, and his 
counsel is ever given in an agreeable vein. The 
following remarks concerning diaries are too 
important to be passed over, at a time when 
such part of the London world as is not on its 
travels is ready packed up to start :— 

“ And now that we have got well through our first 
day in the Desert, and are fairly out of sight of land, 
let me sit down on the shady side of the tent, and 
while our tardy dinner is preparing, talk over the 
experiences of the day, and write up our journals. 
And, here let me impress on the present reader, and 
I hope future traveller, the extreme importance of 
keeping a most full and minute record of every ob- 
servation and every noteworthy occurrence. I have 
heard and read a great deal in my time on memories ; 
and been told how, forsooth, people who can’t read 
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lands, where all—nature, art, man—is new, the con- 
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obtaining distinct and above permanent impres- 





sions, and the most tenacious memory can hope to 
retain but a small proportion of the images received 
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travels over the same ground, or a glance at 

journal, if reasonably full, will retresh and revis 

‘tading pictures, which it has cost you so much time 
and toil to obtain, and scarcely any sacrifice is too 
great to secure an object so import Let no 
excuse of lassitude, no impatienc incon- 
veniences of writing on your knee in the open air, 
with insects buzzing about your ears, and the wind 
scattering your papers and sanding your page before 
it is filled, deter you from conscientiously setting 
down everything that h the day 


as worthy of being seen. 
memory. Make no as ‘ fine 
scenery after sunrise,’ ‘remarkable rock far off to the 
right,’ * singular appearance in the sky this morning,’ 
and so forth, foolishly imagining that you will re- 
member the details, and have the energy to write 
them out to-morrow. Making a matter ‘the order 
of the day,’ for to-morrow, am¢ , in congressional 
language and practice, to indefinite postponement 
You will find, too late, that it has the same significa- 
tion in your itinerant lary. I once heard a 
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motion to that effect objected to by a ‘new member, 
on the ground that to-m is Sunday. your 
case, there is a more valid exception. To-morrow 
will bring with it new observations to record, new 
inconveniences to surmount, new W 3s to com! 
and what is not worth securing to-day will have e 


less value to-morrow.” 

We advise our readers, at home and abroad, 
to peruse this book. We know that the weather 
is warm, that the seaside is a busy place, and 
that it is never so difficult to find time for any- 
thing as when one has nothing to do. But this 
is no ponderous blue-book, no mighty folio, no 
hypocritical little book with small print and 
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certain officers and the neglect of others. Con- 
tinually, from May, 1854, to February, 1855, he 


| was circulating minute directions, inspecting 


G > 


whatever troops were allowed to be within his 
reach, reproving instances of omission, suggest- 
ing methods for promoting the comfort and 
safety of soldiers and horses, Continually, from 
June, 1854, to the date of his recall, he met with 
opposition which ought not to have been in his 
way. It is impossible to read the series of 
Jivisional Orders, issued at Kulalie, Varna, 
the Adrianople Road, Steneskoi, Balaklava, and 
before Sebastopol, without perceiving that Lord 
Lucan daily exerted himself to preserve the 
order and diminish the sufferings of the Cavalry 
Division. He had, at starting, declared his 
views in a special order; but even as early as 
August, 1854, expressed himself dissatisfied 
with the general state of the regiments under 
his command,— 

“The men are not cleanly in their appearance or 
in their persons; their clothes are unnecessarily dirty 
nd stained; their arms, such as have come under 
the Major-General’s observation, are not as clean as 
they ought to be; their belts, leathers, and appoint- 
ith of horse and man, are rusty and dirty ; 
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| nor can it well be otherwise when, as it appears, the 
| commanding officers of 


g regiments are dispensing with 
the use of soap, oil, pipe-clay, blacking, chrome, and 
everything else, without which it is unreasonable to 
expect a dragoon to make a decent appearance, It 


| wou!d really appear as if the object were that every 


| day by day, he was forced to reprimand acts of 
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To explain the peculiar sty the above 
extracts, it should be mentioned that the author 
has embodied in his book the subst 
lecture given by him at the Smithsonian Insti- 
tution and extracts from an unpublished diary, 
which we take to be that of the author himself. 
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English Cavalry in the Army of the East, 1854 
and 1855. Divisional Orders and Correspon- 
dence whilst under the Command of Licut.- 
General the Earl of Lucan, K.C.B. Rout- 
ledge & Co. 

Tue public, as well as “the service,” will read 

this Correspondence with interest, perhaps with 

surprise. It explains much that appeared 


unintelligible in the history of the army of th 








suffering and disaster, it transfers the 
sibility in some cases from the individuals 


ré pon- 
who 





have been popularly, bitterly, recklessly accused. 
Without attempting to discuss any problems of 


military law or necessity, we, in 
all careful readers, have a right to form an 
opinion upon documentary evidence. Two 
points, then, are clear :—first, that Lord Lucan 
from the moment of his assuming the divisional 
command was incessantly and solicitously en- 
gaged in watching over the condition of the 
cavalry; second, that strange difficulties were 
created in his way, by the i: 
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soldier on service should look as _ unsoldierlike, 
slovenly, and dirty as possible.” 
No language could be more emphatic, as 


indicative of his opinion and of his wishes. Yet, 


negligence, awkwardness, and stupidity. When 
horses were left unwatered or overworked, when 
materials were wrongly appropriated, when 
regimental duties were neglected, or carried on 
in a slovenly manner, he in all cases promptly 
noticed the matter. We are not aware whether 
a General of Division could have done more; 
but these points are connected with the personal 
history of the Russian War—with the history 
of conspicuous Englishmen—and as such they 
deserve attention. 

But the most curious part of the Correspon- 
dence that which illustrates the relations 
existing from the outset between Lord Lucan 
and Lord Cardigan. The former wrote from 
Kulalie: ‘ When I was appointed to the com- 
mand ef the Cavalry Division, it certainly 
occurred to very many that the great difficulty 
would be to command Lord Cardigan.”’ This, at 





is 





least, is the difficulty exemplified here. The 
position, however, was simple enough: as 





| traordinary escape. 


Conimander of a Division, Lord Lucan was, of | 


course, entitled to authority over Lord Cardigan, 


as Commander of a Brigade. But Lord Cardigan | ” " 
vernment, only carrying out what is a necessary 


insisted that his was “an independent and 


detached command”’; and the result, after many | 


painful letters, was an appeal to Lord Raglan. 


his is the decision, conveyed in dignified and | 


friendly language, of the Commander-in-Chief : 


“T have perused this correspondence with the 


deepest regret, and I am bound to express my con- j °" : ne 
| wish for better friends to our power than those 


ge _| Vietion that the Earl of Cardigan would have done 
East; and, if it does not reverse the tale of | 


mmon with | 


isubordination of | 





better if he had abstained from making the repre- 
sentation which he has thought fit to submit for my 
decision. I consider him wrong in every one of the 
A general of division may interfere 
little or much with the duties of a general of brigade, 
as he may think proper or see fit. His judginent 
may be right or wrong; but the general of brigade 
should bear this in mind, that the lieutenant-general 
is the senior officer; and that all his orders and sug- 
gestions claim obedience and attention, The Earl 
of Lucan and the Earl of Cardigan are nearly con- 

both gentlemen of high honour 








stances cited, 





nected. ‘They are 


| and elevated position in the country, independently 
; of their mili 


tary rank. They must permit me, as 


the Commander of the Forces, and I may say the 








friend of both, earnestly to recommend to them to 
communicate frankly with each other, and to 
come to such an understanding as that there should 
be no suspicion of the contempt of authority on the 
one side, and no apprehension of undue interference 
on the other.” 

Lord Lucan, with this credential, may confi- 
dently submit the history of his proceedings in 
the East to public criticism. It must be repeated 
that the volume is of general, and not of personal 
interest only. The War will have its historians, 
and individuals will be judged as well as events, 
and every soldier has a right to enter upon the 
record his plea against misrepresentation and 
ill-usage. We should mention, additionally, 
that Lord Lucan publishes several new letters 
with reference to the Balaclava Charge, into 
which he was hurried by Lord Raglan’s orders. 





The Austrian Dungeons in Italy. A Narrative 
of Fifteen Months’ Imprisonment and Final 
Escape from the Fortress of S. Giorgio. By 
Felice Orsini. Translated by J. Meriton 
White. Routledge & Co. 

Felice Orsini is the son of a man who has been 

several times imprisoned “ for his liberal ideas,” 

and he is about thirty-seven years of age. He 
was admitted a member of one of the secret 
societies in the Papal States at the age of 
twenty-two, and since that time has been ac- 
tively engaged in the several movements of the 
national party in Italy. Having been arrested 
in 1844, he was condemned to the galleys for 
life; but was liberated on the general amnesty, 
published by the present Pope soon after his 
election to the Papal chair. He was again ar- 
rested in the Duchy of Modena, through which 
he was passing on political business under a 
feigned name, but was set at liberty, and ordered 
to quit the state. He then assumed the names 
of Tito Celsi in Switzerland; and while busy 
about a national expedition, which failed, he 
was again arrested, but effected his escape. He 
next changed to Giorgio Hernagh, a Swiss, de- 
sirous of entering the Austrian army; but at 

Hermanstadt was apprehended, in pursuance of 

telegraphic instructions from Vienna, and was 

subsequently conducted to the fortress of St. 

Giorgio, at Mantua, from which he escaped. 

That the life of this Giorgio Hernagh, alias 

Tito Celsi, alias Felice Orsini, has been suffi- 

ciently active to supply incidents for a stirring 

tale few will doubt, but the present publication 
treats only of his last imprisonment and his ex- 

The general question con- 

cerning the Austrian rule in Italy is here hardly 

touched. We have, on the one hand, an active 
conspirator, whom we are certainly not in- 
clined to blame for his endeavours to displace 
his foreign rulers; on the other, a vigilant Go- 


condition of its existence, in the punishment of 
conspirators. What can any government do 
with a man who, like the author’s friend Calvi, 
frankly says that his constant object is to excite 
revolt, but hang him? We may hint, however, 
that if we were Austria’s ruler, we should not 


who, by embarking in crude and ill-considered 
plots, enabled us to frighten our discontented 
subjects with executions, or please them by the 
exercise of clemency at our pleasure. The 
mode in which political prisoners are treated by 
Austria appears then to be the only question fairly 
opened by this book. The course of a political 
trial by the Austrian authorities, as here stated, 
will perhaps be best illustrated to the English 
reader, by comparing it to a suit in a Court of 
Equity in the good eld times when there were 
Masters in Chancery upon the earth. The 
papers are sent backwards and forwards between 
Vienna and the place where the inquiry is being 
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held. There seems to be proceedings analogous 
to our interlocutory applications :—examina- 
tions — reports — confirmations — rehearings. 
The affair is always moving, but never gets on. 
The fact that the Austrian process ends in hang- 
ing or the galleys, whereas the English one ter- 
minated in ruin or payment of costs, can create 
but a slight distinction between them; and the 
bastinado may fairly be set off against the inge- 
nious interrogatories which the English defen- 
dant has to answer. But why does a Govern- 
ment so active as that of Vienna, unencumbered 
by a public, and not subject to conscientious 
scruples, play thus with its victims? Surely a 
cat-like pleasure in the sport cannot account for 
this? The truth would seem to be, that Austria 
likes to have on hand a number of subjects for 
the exercise of her severity or mercy, ready for 
use when the state of feeling among her people 
may require a display of either of these quali- 
ties. Besides this, by frequent examinations of 
her wretched prisoners, reduced as they are to 
physical, and often mental weakness, she gains 
much valuable information. The treatment of 
the prisoners is here described at length, and 
has before been set forth in the well-known nar- 
rative of Silvio Pellico. The carcere durissimo 
has, however, been abolished since the revela- 
tions made by the latter. Silvio Pellico was a 
very different person from the author, who has 
no taste for training spiders: the narrative of 
the former shows how a man may, by mental 
occupation, best ‘ bear those ills we have,’”’—the 
present, how a determined man may, “ by op- 
posing, end them.”’ The interest of the present 
work is in the view it gives of a clever and re- 
solute man working his way over difficulties, 
apparently insurmountable, to life and liberty. 
The characters are drawn with greater fairness 
than might have been expected, where Austrian 





lian prisoner the artist. The cunning with which 
Orsini lulls the suspicions of his keepers is 
amusing. His escape is so wonderful as to 
excite a suspicion of exaggeration: this, how- 
ever, if the suspicion be correct, may very pro- 
bably be unintentional. The whole narrative is 
interesting, and well told. In the translator’s 
introduction is some very fine writing: those 
who do not care for very fine writing will do 
well to skip it. 





OUR LIBRARY TABLE, 

The Quadroon ; or, a Lover's Adventures in Louis- 
iana. By Capt. Mayne Reid. 3 vols. (Hyde.)— 
‘ The Quadroon’ is a spirited novel, fullof adventure, 
romance, and improbability. The descriptions of 
tropical scenery and of plantation life in Louisiana 
are excellent. They are brilliantly coloured, and 
have the freshness of out-of-door nature upon them, 
—that indescribable air of reality which is not to 
be obtained at second hand. Capt. Mayne Reid 
is perfectly at home in the scenes he describes, 
The graphic vividness of his descriptions obtains 
from the reader a certain favour for inci- 
dents and people utterly unlike any that were 
ever seen, except in some unusually romantic 
drama at Astley’s Amphitheatre. The materials 
of the story are slight, and but roughly thrown 
together, indicating little labour and less pains, — 
but the charm of the local colouring is over all, 
and the reader is not allowed to pause to give more 
than a first glance. There is a lovely Creole, un- 
married, the mistress of a fine plantation, but left 
under the guardianship of a wily, wicked treacher- 
ous lawyer,—whose sins are drawn out in detail. 
There is also a magnificent Quadroon slave, Aurora, 
who combines all the alluring beauties of a Mary 
Magdalen with the austere virtue of St. Ursula 
and all her companions rolled into one! The 
hero is a dashing young adventurer, who gives no 
account of himself, and, for anything that appears 
to the contrary, he may be an English nobleman 
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from the Ecole Polytechnique. He plumps into 
the adventures of the book after a course of dis- 
sipation at New Orleans, which has left him with 
exactly twenty-five dollars in his purse. Upon 
this small capital, however, he goes through the 
three volumes in gallant style, escapes all dangers, 
and carries off the prize at last,—besides effecting 
much poetical justice by the way, as all heroes of 
romance are in duty bound to do. It is rather 
warm work to read a novel which keeps the reader 
in perpetual motion during these dreadful days, 
—but those who wish for a book to read and not 
to sleep over, and who are not so unreasonable as 
to expect anything beyond mere amusement, may 
find their account in sending for ‘The Quadroon.’ 

An English Chronicle of the Reigns of Richard IT., 
Henry IV., Henry V., and Henry VI., written 
before the Year 1477, with an Appendix and Supple- 
mentary Additions from the Cotton MS. Chronicle, 
called Eulogium. Edited by the Rev. Jobn Sil- 
vester Davies, M.A. (Printed for the Camden 
Society.)—The Chronicle, some portion of which 
is here given, is a version of that called the Brute. 
To the end of the reigu of Edward the Third the 
variations are slight, and this part is not, therefore, 
printed. Subsequently the additions are consider- 
able and interesting. Internal evidence appears 
to fix the date of this MS. between the year 1461, 
when Edward the Fourth began to reign, and the 
year 1471, when Henry the Sixth died. ‘The MS. 
was at one time in the possession of Stow, and 
bears some short marginal notes and alterations 
in his handwriting. From him it passed to Speed, 
the chronologer, and afterwards descended, through 
the Speeds, to the present owner, Mr. John Speed 
Davies, the father of the editor. The nature of 
the MS., and the fact that it is in a private library, 
and, therefore, not generally accessible, render it 
avery interesting addition to the publications of 
this Society. 

Post-Office Directory of Devonshire and Cornwall. 
The Maps engraved expressly for the Work, and 
corrected to the Time of Publication. (Kelly & 
Co.)—The object of this volume—a companion 
proper of the well-known ‘London Post Office 
Directory’—is to record the local habitation and 
the name of every person in Devonshire and Corn- 
wall, The agents of Messrs. Kelly & Co. have 
visited ‘‘every city, town, village, and hamlet 
throughout the counties,” have catalogued the 
Cornish mines, classified the Devonshire and Corn- 
wall trades, set forth a separate list of magistrates, 
and even distinguished by asterisks ‘‘ those gentle- 
men who farm their own land.” So that, from 
this provincial Directory, you learn not only how 
to address your letters and money orders (money- 
order information being elaborately appended), but 
you gain an insight into the social economy of the 
counties aforesaid. The references to population, 
religious sects, churches, chapels, schools, news- 
papers, insurance agents, trade, produce, parlia- 
mentary representation, railway lines, and public 
officers, seem to have been prepared with remark- 
able care. Much credit is due to every person 
who has contributed to the execution of this very 
useful work. 

Memoirs of the Life and Times of John Car- 
penter, Town Clerk of London in the Reigns of 
Henry V. and VI., and Founder of the City of 
London School. By Thomas Brewer, Secretary of 
the School.—It is frequently an amiable, and 
generally a useful, feeling that leads men to over- 
rate the dignity and importance of the institutions 
and persons with whom they are connected. The 
author is secretary of the school stated to have 
been founded by John Carpenter ; he was formerly 
a clerk in that office of which Carpenter was for 
many years the head; and the mistake of this 
book is the supposition that Carpenter is a person 
in whom the public took an interest. The fact is 
that the subject has not even that interest which 
would attach to the circumstances connected with 
the foundation of a good school. John Carpenter 
died about the year 1442, and the City of London 
School was founded by Act of Parliament in 1834. 
The connexion between the so-called founder and 
the City School is very slight, Carpenter's gift was 
for the purpose of educating at schools and uni- 





fresh from college, a German student, or a scholar 


yersities, and for maintaining four poor children. 
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The original income was small, but in 1883 it 
exceeded 900/. Until the Charity Commissioners 
made their report in 1823 the annual sum of 
19/. 10s. only was expended for the charity pur- 
poses, Various alterations were subsequently 
made, and in 1834 the City of London School was 
founded,—the Carpenter property being charged 
with 900/. per annum for its support. The author 
appears to have searched diligently for records 
concerning his hero. That he was Town Clerk 
for twenty years,—compiled the book concerning 
the customs, &c., of London, once known as Liber 
Albus, but now become, from dirty fingers and the 
action of what passes for air in the City of London, 
Liber Niger,—and represented the City in Parlia- 
ment, are facts which were known before. Little 
is added to that stock of information. That John 
Carpenter was a worthy citizen deservedly esteemed 
in his generation, we have every reason to believe, 
—that he was a person about whom it is worth 
while to write a book 400 years after his death we 
cannot think. The author gives some account of 
several persons who were, and of others who may 
have been, friends of John Carpenter, and adds a 
short historical sketch to show that the reigns of 
Richard the Second, Henry the Fourth, Henry 
the Fifth, and Henry the Sixth, were times of 
stirring interest. To the first-mentioned reign we 
are said to be indebted for that form of government 
in the City so much admired in the present day. 
The author has not been able to discover the 
original gift by John Carpenter to the City, nor 
any earlier mention of it than that in Stow’s 
Survey. The distinctions obtained by pupils who 
have proceeded to the Universities, as stated in a 
list which accompanies this book, are highly 
creditable to the City of London School. 

In Memoirs of the Marquis of Montrose, by Mark 
Napier, we have a reprint of a work long ago 
characterized by us [Athen. No. 687] as wanting 
in all the calmer elements which should furnish 
the historian for his task of discussing controverted 
points of history. In the present edition we notice 
the violence and zeal which vitiated the first im- 
pression for all save sectarian readers—a class less 
numerous now than it was a dozen years since.— 
The author of ‘ Paul Ferroll’ has reprinted, with 
some additions, the JX Poems by V. which ap- 
peared several years ago, and have won for them- 
selves popularity. They re-appear under their 
old title. —A second edition of Mr. Neale’s 
Pilgrim’s Progress by glorious old Bunyan,—but 
prepared by its modern editor for ‘‘ the use of 
children in the Church of England,”—has been 
issued.— We may also announce the re-appearance, 
in the ‘Travellers’ Library,” of Mr. Rogers's 
paper on Fuller—which originally gained its share 
of public attention in the Ldinburgh Review. It 
is accompanied and illustrated by a series of quo- 
tations of Fuller’s various writings—forming a 
perfect treasury of wit and wisdom.—Mr. Bolton 
Corney has ably edited and annotated for the 
Hakluyt Society the very rare Voyage of Sir Thomas 
Middleton to Bantam and the Maluco Islands from 
the edition of 1606: a very useful contribution to 
a very interesting library. 
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[ ADVERTISEMENT.) — REPORT ON THE STATE OF 
THE CROPS.—THE AGRICULTURAL GAZETTE and 
GARDENERS’ CHRONICLE of THIS DAY, August 16, 
contains a full Report of the State of the Crops throughout 
the country. Order of any Newsvender. A single copy 
will be sent on receipt of six postage stamps.—Office for 
Advertisements, 5, Upper Wellington Street, Covent Garden. 








MADAME VESTRIS. 

By this well-known name—and not by that 
which for eighteen years she has legally borne as 
-wife to Mr. Charles Mathews—must we announce 
the death of one of London’s favourites, which 
took place at the close of last week. Her decease 
has been, for the Lady’s self, a release, for her 
illness was a long one, accompanied with increasing 
physical agony. 

The Morning Post gives fifty-nine as the age of 
Lucia Elizabeth Mathews, born (as the French 
would say) Bartolozzi. She came on the stage 
early—some forty years ago or more—and after 
-singing awhile at the Italian Opera, was tempted 
to leave it for illegitimate dramaand vaudeville on 
the English stage. Her character-lit (we are re- 
minded by our contemporaries) was made in ‘ Gio- 
vanni in London.’ Her song par excellence was 
‘Cherry Ripe.’ After filling the print-shop win- 
dows and making a fortune for ballad composers 
for some halfscore years, Madame Vestris esta- 
blished herself as manager at the Olympic Theatre 
five-and-twenty years since. There she remained 
for some seasons of brilliant success, during which 
she may be said to have worked out a new style 
of entertainment,—in conjunction with such skilled 
writers as Messrs. Planché, C. Dance and Oxen- 


ford. There, too, she married Mr. Charles Ma- 
thews. Her subsequent career, as engaged in the 


managements of Covent Garden and the Lyceum 
Theatres, ended by a futal malady, needs not be 
followed. 

In theatrical annals Madame Vestris will be 
remembered for sumptuousness of fancy and taste 
in detail, rather than for any intellectual subtlety 
or high artistic finish as an actress. She may pos- 
sibly have owed to her foreign origin those in- 
stincts which marked her career. Asa girl, she 
was rarely bewitching, if not faultlessly beautiful 
—endowed with one of the most musical, easy, 
rich contralto voices ever bestowed on singer, 
which retained its charm to the last;—full of taste 
and fancy for all that is luxurious, decorative 
and gorgeous ; but, perhaps not willing, perhaps 
not able, to learn beyond a certain depth. Thus, 
with every requisite for setting the opera “‘ town” 
on fire, Madame Vestris never gained a very high 
place as singer in a musical theatre. Thus, with 
a public eager to praise whatever she said, smiled, 
or sang, Madame Vestris must be said to have sat 
at Comedy’s ‘‘second table”— to have been in- 
apprehensive in dialogue, flat in repartee, slow in 
conceiving character, as apart from costwme,—and 
hence not to be remembered by any comic crea- 
tion or impersonation. Thus, despite her remark- 
able personal fascinations, she cannot rank among 
the great mimes—with Pallarini, or Elssler, or 
even Leroux,— women who, without speaking, 
have presented beings of the mind which will live 
in the annals of Drama. It was a certain in- 
stinct, we repeat, that saved Madame Vestris, 
and kept her for so many years in the full 
blaze of public favour. She managed to bring 
every incomplete gift into such play, that few cared 
to ask what, and iow, was the spell that kept its 
owner ‘‘ swimming” when more sterling folk were 
swamped. Without having mastered the singer’s 
art, she charmed by her singing—the parts that 
she could not act she dressed superbly. She was 
unequal to the utterance of Shakspeare’s poetical 
fancies—not elegant enough for Congreve —not 
sufficiently piquant for Sheridan,—but in evtrava- 
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ganzas, burlesques, musical farces, she was so ac- 
complished, sprightly and graceful, that the charm 
by which she held her public was hardly felt to be 
third-rate while she was in presence. Her taste 
in decoration of every kind was lavish, fantastic, 
but always harmonious. She was imperious, ex- 
travagant, exigent, in no common degree,—like 
one who from her girlhood had been used to suit and 
service,—the gratification of whose every idea of 
luxury had been encouraged, not balanced by pru- 
dential considerations. That she was considerate 
and kindly in her managerial rule and governance 
many an obscure person could now testify. She 
was tended in her long and weary illness by affec- 
tionate relatives and steady friends; and though 
she leaves behind her no great name in Drama, 
she leaves one which, by reason of its peculiarity, 
will not be forgotten. 





ANGELI v. GALBRAITH. 

THE Chief Justice of the Queen’s Bench of 
Ireland has been engaged during five days at the 
Court of Assize at Athy in the trial of a cause, we 
believe unique in its kind, and which is of the 
highest scholastic interest. It appears that in the 
month of October 1849, one Signor Basilio Angeli, 
who had been engaged for some years in Dublin 
as a teacher of Italian, succeeded in obtaining the 
appointment of Professor of the Italian and 
Spanish languages in Trinity College, Dublin. In 
those days, no Civil Service Commissioners had 
set the example of testing the capacity of candi- 
dates for office by a searching examination. The 
applicant who could produce what are called the 
best testimonials, and tell the best story for him- 
self, with, it may be, the help of a little private 
influence, was pronounced to be the best man; and 
under this process Signor Basilio Angeli was re- 
commended by the Provost and Senior Fellows of 
Trinity College to His Excellency the Lord Lieu- 
tenant of Ireland, and obtained his appointment 
accordingly. Signor Angeli did not, however, re- 
main long undisturbed. In the following month 
Signor Marani, one of the competitors for the 
Professorship, addressed a letter to the Board 
impeaching the correctness of the statements by 
which Signor Angeli had obtained his appointment, 
and also denying his competency. Some of the 
Junior Fellows, also, began to entertain strong 
suspicions that the right man was not in the right 
place. But modern languages were not then much 
Signor Angeli was an inoffensive man, 
and supported by the Provost and a majority of the 
Senior Fellows, a request made by Messrs. Gal- 
braith, Haughton and Ingram, three of the Junior 
Fellows, thatcertain documents might be examined 
in support of the charges brought forward by 
Signor Marani, was refused,—and things remained 
quiet until 1852, when it entered the mind of the 
Provost to confer on the Professor the honorary 
degree of LL.D. This proposal was evaded by 
an objection, on the part of Dr. Todd, on the 
ground of informality ; whose real motive for 
opposing the proposition was a strong conviction 
that the intended honour was not deserved. In 
1854 the Provost again proposed to confer the 
degree of LL.D. upon the Professor, and then it 
was that the three Junior Fellows above mentioned 
seized the opportunity of again pressing their 
charges against him, actuated by a laudable desire 
to protect the interests of their College, which they 
considered to be compromised by the continuance 
in office of one who, they contended, was not com- 
petent to discharge his duties efficiently, and who, 
they further asserted, had made statements in his 
application to the authorities which were not in 
accordance with the truth. The question of con- 
ferring the degree was, in consequence, suspended 
until these charges had been disposed of. In the 
mean time it was discovered that the Professor had 
been so imprudent as to write a book—‘“ Oh, that 
mine enemy would write a book!’’ The unlucky 
Professor had written a book—or what was just 
as bad, he had translated into what he called 
Italian, and printed, Sir Robert Kane’s Inaugural 
Address, delivered at the opening of Queen’s Col- 
lege, Cork,—and a pretty mess the Professor has 
made of it. 





The errors in this translation are of every possi- 
ble description,—words which are not Italian— 
vulgarisms—faults in grammar—faults in ortho- 
graphy—mis-translations generally resulting in 
absolute nonsense—and all these so numerous that 
they coromence with the second word of the title, 
and are to be found in every three or four lines 
of the text. ‘Inaugural address” is rendered 
Discorso inaugurale instead of ‘‘ Prolusione.” ‘‘Ca- 
valiere” is spelt with two J/'’s. ‘‘Dublino” is 
spelt Dobblino; and Hodges & Smith the pub- 
lishers are called ‘‘librajo” instead of libraj. All 
this occurs in the title alone. With respect to the 
text, the Professor blunders in the very first line. 
Sir Robert Kane commences his Address by saying, 
‘It is my duty now to open, for public instruc- 
tion, the college which has been founded,” &c. 
The Italian reads, ‘It is my duty now to open 
the college for public instructions founded,” &c., 
as though ‘for public instructions” formed a part 
of the name of the college. A few lines further on, 
Sir Robert, speaking of the progress in Science 
and Art which the new university system was 
meant to subserve, says, ‘‘to which we must look 
in a great degree for the elevation of our country 
to the position amongst nations for which, from 
her geographical position and natural resources, 
she is so eminently qualified.” This Signor Angeli 
translates, ‘‘ And which we one ought to regard in 
great part as an instrument to raise our country to 
the rank of a nation,” &c. This, surely, was “ the 
most unkindest cut ofall.” Two lines further on Sir 
Robert says, ‘‘ that it is felt to be of great import- 
ance is most fully testified by the attendance in 
this hall, henceforth to be devoted to the impartial 
estimation of intellectual power, of those who in 
this province and in this city, are most exalted 
in authority,” &c In Signor Angeli’s hands this 
becomes, ‘‘ that every one believes it to be of the 
greatest importance is fully evident by the numer- 
ous assembly of this Hall, destined for the future 
to the impartial judgment of the intellectual powers 
of those who in this province,” &c. ‘‘The 
standard of humanity” is rendered ‘‘lo stendardo 
del umanita.” This reminds us strongly of the 
celebrated translation of the passage from ‘ Ham- 
let,’ “‘He comes with martial stalk,”—“ II vient 
avec M. le Mareschal Stalk.” Again, Sir Robert 
says, ‘this will be done more efficiently by 
the eminent Professors, the Deans of the re- 
spective faculties.” The Professor is not con- 
tented with taking the English as he finds 
it,—he renders it, ‘‘this will be done, and more 
efficiently, by the eminent Professors, and par- 
ticularly by the Deans,” &c. ‘‘ We have not 
forgotten,” he translates ‘‘ let us not forget.” 
‘The confidence you have shown” he renders by 
“la confidenza da loro ...... dimostrataci,” and 
“advisable” by ‘“‘ plausibile.” ‘‘ This college will 
constitute a member of the Queen’s University” 
appears in Signor Angeli’s version, ‘‘ questo col- 
leyio fara membro di Universita della regina,” a 
translation the meaning of which we defy any 
Italian to understand. In Sir Robert Kane’s speech 
he finds the words, ‘‘ which only includes the 
licensed boarding-houses.” Now, there is a very 
good word in Italian for a boarding-house, ‘ doz- 
zina”; but Signor Angeli prefers calling them 
‘‘case di penzione”; and thus having written what 
is not Italian, but pure nonsense, proceeds to ex- 
plain it by adding, ‘‘ossia di pigione,” which, 
again is totally different from a boarding-house 
(casa a pigione meaning a house that is rented), 
and is not in the speech at all. 

Having given poor old Ireland a quiet rap by 
making Sir Robert Kane point out the means by 
which she may be raised to the rank of a nation, 
he makes Sir Robert exalt himself in a manner no 
less extraordinary. Sir Robert had said, ‘‘the 
galaxy of mental power by which I have the 
honour to be encompassed,”—Signor Angeli says 
for him, ‘‘ the summit of mental power of which I 
have the honour to form a part.” 

The Professor appears to despise grammar as 
much as he slights sense, —‘“‘ I] grado ...... saranno 
conferiéi. A Frenchman of the bas peuple uses the 
verb in the first person plural, with the pronoun 
in the first person singular, as ‘‘j’avons.” The 
Professor reverses the mode; he says ‘noi si 
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riconosce.” Spelling likewise is a trammel which 
Signor Angeli throws off together with sense and 
grammar. 
production was given by Prof. Gallenga, one of 
the witnesses on the trial, who, in the course of 
his evidence, said: — “ After glancing at the 
pamphlet, I said, ‘I see what it is; Sir Robert 
Kane has a daughter, who has received some few 
lessons in Italian, and by the help of a dictionary 
has been making English bewitched, and published 
it as Italian.’” And the best description of the 
nature of his blunders has been unwittingly given 
by Signor Angeli himselfin the concluding passage 
of his preface to the answers to the thirty-one 
alleged errors, where he writes as follows: — 
‘* Signor A. would confess himself unworthy the 
professorship he has the honour to hold were he to 
omit...... disposing of them [the errors] in a manner 
which, he trusts, will enable the Lord Lieutenant 
and the authorities concerned to see that the alleged 
errors attributed to Signor Angeli are as groundless 
as they are unwarrantable.” The Signor is right. 

No doubt he means that the charge of error is 
groundless and unwarrantable; but he has stated 

the truth without intending it :—the errors are, 

indeed, most unwarrantable and without justi- 

fication. 

With this extraordinary piece of Italian in their 
hands, the accusers of Prof. Angeli had easy 
work. They drew up thirty-one articles of 
impeachment, in the form of thirty-one gross 
blunders, amongst a great many more, alleged to 
exist in this translation. The translation, by desire 
of the Senior Fellows, was submitted to Mr. 
Panizzi, and pronounced by him to be worthless. 
The Professor, holding his appointment from the 
Lord Lieutenant, could not be dethroned, but the 
Provost and Senior Fellows stopped the supplies; 
in other words, they refused to pay him his 
salary. Signor Angeli was not inclined to submit 
without a struggle. He wrote another book in 
answer to these thirty-one alleged blunders,—not 
quite so bad as his translation, but then it is 
written in English ; and he also brought an action 
for libel against Prof. Galbraith, by which step he 
has given his accusers an opportunity of saying and 
proving a great many things which, had he re- 
mained quiet, the world would never have heard 
of. The real question at the trial was, whether 
Professor Angeli was a man of education and un- 
derstood Italian. He certainly did not succeed in 
persuading either the Bench or the jury that he 
was entitled to a verdict on either of these issues ; 
but it is very certain that he has succeeded in 
proving to everybody else that he was not, and in 
addition that, when he stated asa part of his quali- 
fication that he had travelled in Germany and 
Spain, he stated that which was not true. Under 
other circumstances Prof. Angeli and his unlucky 
translation would not deserve a moment’s notice, 
but as the work of one who puts himself forward 
as competent to discharge the duties of Professor 
in the University of Dublin it merits attention. 
It must be borne in mind that modern languages 
are no longer neglected at our Universities as they 
used to be,—they now take an important place in 
the curriculum of all colleges;—and a good know- 
ledge of Italian, as was proved by the defendant 
Prof. Galbraith, is most necessary for those who 
are desirous of competing at the examinations for 
Indian preferment. 


It has long been known that the system of 
granting appointments upon the faith of testimc- 
nials is a bad one. Carelessness—what is called 
yood nature, but which would be more justly de- 
scribed as want of principle—private interest—the 
desire to repay an obligation or get rid of a bore— 
these are the prolific parents of recommendations 
which ought never to have been given, but against 
which it is extremely difficult for the dispensers of 
patronage to guard themselves. One or two trials, 
however, like that of Angeli v. Galbraith, and the 
system will take its place among the things that 
were. All honour to Dr. Todd and Profs. 
Galbraith, Haughton, and Ingram for the powerful 
impulse they have given towards this desirable 
consummation. 
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OUR WEEKLY GOSSIP. 

GOLD, more gold! is still the ery from Australia. 
New fields of the precious metal have been lately 
' found ; new processes have enabled gleaners over 
the old fields to gather harvests more abundant 
than the first. Victoria—not long ago running 
rapidly along the road to ruin—is again prosperous, 
with a balance at its bankers instead of a deficit. 
Science, too, is labouring more and more in the 
gold region,—these after-discoveries having con- 
vinced the least fanciful that science may see 
deeper into the auriferous rock than the sharpest 
eye of the adventurer. A commission, under the 
care of Prof. M‘Coy, has been named by the Culo- 
nial Government to explore the entire gold measure 
of the colony, and report on its extent and probable 
richness. 

The Astley Cooper prize of 300/., presented 
triennially through the College of Surgeons, has 
this year been awarded to Dr. B. W. Richardson. 
The subject of the Essay was the Coagulation of 
the Blood. As Dr. Richardson gave an account of 
his researches at the Physiological Section of the 
British Association on Monday last, we are enabled 
to state that this Prize Essay contains the an- 
nouncement of a very important discovery. The 
cause of the coagulation of the blood has hitherto 
been a mystery to physiologists. Dr. Richardson 
has demonstrated that the cause of the fluidity of 
the blood is the presence in the blood of the vola- 
tile alkali ammonia. This fact he has arrived at 
by a series of well-conducted experiments. The 
communication was listened to with the deepest 
interest by the audience ; and, at the conclusion, 
drew forth the warmest eulogium from the Presi- 
dent of the Section and the physiologists present. 
We shall publish an abstract of this paper in our 
proceedings of the Association, but we feel it due 
to our readers and the author of the paper to make 
known as early as possible the result of these in- 
teresting researches. 

Lord Powis is announced to preside, at Welsh- 
pool, over the members of the Cambrian Archwo- 
logical Society, whose first meeting takes place this 
day, Saturday. 

Some of our readers, on their way to the water- 
ing-places of Devonshire, will be glad to hear that 
a country congress of the National Reformatory 
Union will be held next week in Bristol, and will 
last from Wednesday to Friday. Lord Stanley 
will preside, and deliver an inaugural address. 
Excursions to various reformatories—such as those 
at Pynes, near Exeter, and Hardwicke Court, near 
Gloucester,—form an agreeable part of the pro- 
gramme. 

The Museum formed by the Archeological In- 
stitute at Edinburgh, gave so much satisfaction to 
the inhabitants, that a very general request has 
been made for the publication of an Illustrated 
Catalogue of its contents. Mr. Constable seems 
likely to be the publisher, and the profuseness of 
the illustrations will depend on the number of 
subscribers who come forward. 


The following speaks for itself :— 


Sunday Bands Committee, Cranbourne Hotel, 
St. Martin’s-lane, Aug. 13. 

In reply to a query in the Atheneum of the 9th instant, 
relative to the ‘* Subscription List for Sunday Bands in the 
Parks,” Iam desired by the Committee to state, that it is 
proposed at an early period to circulate a Report of their 
proceedings since the commencement of the movement, 
with balance-sheet of Receipts and Expenditure. The Com- 
mittee are desirous of affording every publicity to the strict 
economy exercised by them in carrying out the intentions 
of the Subscribers; and they believe they will be enabled to 
show sufficient funds in hand to commence next season, and 
they trust that the listeners to, and admirers of, Music in 
the Parks, will, by their annual subscriptions, or the weekly 
purchase of programmes, enable them permanently to con- 
tinue this means of innocent enjoyment to all classes on 
Sunday. lan, &e. T. C. Pratt, Hon. Sec. 


The Anniversary Meeting of the Ray Society 
was held during the meeting of the British Asso- 
ciation at Cheltenham. It appears from the Report 
of the Council that they have now published their 
two great serial works, Agassiz’s & Strickland’s 
Zoological and Geologica! Bibliography, and Alder 
& Hancock’s beautiful work on the Naked Marine 
Mollusca. The Report announced that the next 
work to be published is one by Prof. Allman, of 





Britain. Several other works were also announced 
on various departments of British Natural History. 
Amongst them are Prof. Williamson’s ‘ British 
Foraminifera,’ Mr. Bowerbank’s ‘ British Sponges,’ 
and Mr. Blackwall’s ‘ British Spiders.’ The pre- 
sent is a favourable opportunity for joining the 
Society, as the Council are now issuing a new 
series of books, and the value and interest of their 
works in a scientific point of view can hardly be 
over-rated. The Report of the Treasurer showed 
a very considerable amount of unpaid arrears, 
which it is to be hoped will be speedily paid up. 

A mishap has interfered with the progress of 
laying down the wires of the Mediterranean tele- 
graph, which is to connect Sardinia with Africa. 
The cable is broken, and the end of it, for the 
moment, is lost. Mr. Craig, however, hopes to 
recover the wire, and to continue the immersion. 

In our publication of July 19th we had occasion 
to notice, with favour, a biography of Alfieri by 
Mr. C. M. Charles. On the last day of that month 
the author died, in the thirtieth year of his age. 
He was the author of ‘ Claverston,’ ‘ Arvon,’ and 
some other tales, which found numerous readers, 

The Council of the Royal Botanic Society of 
London report a pleasant state of prosperity. The 
present number of Fellows and Members is 2,107, 
of whom 154 have been elected since the last anni- 
versary ; the debenture debt, which in 1849 was 
18,800/., is now reduced to 11,625/., the composi- 
tions for annual subscriptions being used to pay it 
off at the rate of more than 1,000/. per year. A 
considerable number of artists and students have 
been admitted to the Gardens, and upwards of 
13,000 fresh plants have been supplied to illustrate 
the lectures of the Professors in various medical 
schools. The three trees moved last September 
are now growing, and likely to live. Four new 
Members of the Council have been elected :—Lord 
Belper, Sir Lawrence Peel, Bart., G. H. Foster, 
Esq., and J. Grote, Esq. The receipts for the 
past year have been :—From general subscriptions, 
3,762. 3s. ; exhibitions, 4,935/. 93. 6d. ; lectures 
and miscellaneous sources, 71/. 7s. 6d. ; redemp- 
tion loan, 100/. Total receipts, 8,869. Balance 
in hand, July 14, 1855, 3,080/. 5s. Grand total, 
11,9491. 5s. The payments have been :—In bills 
and liabilities belonging to previous years, includ- 
ing exhibition awards of 1855, 2,1630. 5s. 6d. ; in 
garden works, labour, tools, materials, taxes, and 
rent, 3,0401. 13s. 2d. ; in printing, stationery, sala- 
ries, commissions, &c., 7721. 17s. 9d.; exhibitions 
and promenades, 1,942/. 10s. 9d. ; repayment of 
debentures and redemption loan, 1,275/. ; in pay- 
ment of interest, 625/. 2s. 8d. Total payments, 
9,8192. 9s.10d. Balance in hand, July 15, 1856, 
2,1291. 15s. 2d. Grand total, 11,9491. 5s. We 
are pleased to report so favourably of the Society 
which, in spite of increasing attractions elsewhere, 
have contrived to make their Gardens in the Re- 
gent’s Park one of the most agreeable lounges in 
London, 

Hildesheim, an old ecclesiastical city in the 
kingdom of Hanover, will receive this year the 
archeologists of Germany. The meeting will be 
held in September, and the session last from the 
15th to the 19th. A few English antiquaries will 
doubtless attend, either as representatives of the 
archeological interests of our country, or for their 
individual pleasure and profit. Hildesheim, one of 
the most notable cities in North Germany, is now 
approached by rail from Hamburgh and Cologne. 
An extra day, September 20th, will be given toa 
trip to Hanover—at an hour's distance by rail,— 
and especially to an inspection of the Museum of 
Antiquities, in which are deposited the rich collec- 
tion of objects—Druidical and other—found in the 
tumuli of Hanover. 

The American Association for the Advancement 
of Science will commence its Tenth Annual Ses- 
sion, at Albany, on Wednesday next. 

An important contribution to the history of 
Wallenstein and the Thirty Years’ War has just 
been published by Herr von Chlumezky, Keeper 
of the Records at Briinn. It is a collection 
of 829 hitherto unknown letters by Wallen- 
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Department in the time of Wallenstein. All these 
valuable documents were discovered in the records 
of the castle of the Collalto family, at Pirnitz, and 
are now printed for the first time in Herr von Chlu- 
mezky’s ‘Regesten im Markgrafthume Mihren. 
The records of Pirnitz Castle contain, on the 
whole, about 3,000 letters of the official corre- 
spondence of Count Collalto, during the years 
1620 to 1630. Of Wallenstein’s letters, printed 
by Herr von Chlumezky, 27 have been quoted 
by Hofrath von Hurter in his work, ‘ Zur 
Geschichte Wallenstein’s,’ and one has been 
printed in Herr Forster's ‘History of Wallen- 
stein.’ As Collalto was a most intimate friend 
of Wallenstein, a great interest attaches itself to 
this correspondence, which may, not without 
reason, be considered as the confidential disclosure 
of Wallenstein’s most secret thoughts and aspira- 
tions. 

The original manuscript of Schiller’s and Goethe’s 
‘Xenien’ has recently been published by Baron 
Wendelin von Maltzahn, the learned reviser of the 
late Prof. Lachmann’s standard edition of the 
collected works of Lessing. This manuscript, it 
would seem, has been discovered only a few years | 
back, and, coming into the hands of the late Dr. | 
Eduard Boas, (one of the most ingenious, accom- | 
plished, and painstaking interpreters of the | 
‘Xenien,’) after the publication of that gentleman’s 
excellent literary monography, ‘Schillerund Goethe 
im Xenien Kampfe,’ it could no more be used 
for that work, and is now for the first time 
presented to the world by Baron Maltzahn, the 
surviving friend of Dr. Boas, It leaves no doubt 
as to which of the ‘Xenien’ were written by 
Schiller, and which owe their origin to Goethe; 
and contains, besides, forty-one ‘ Xenien,’ which 
are printed now for the first time. 

Herr Ferdinand Gottfried von Herder, at Al- | 
bisheim, a grandson of the German poet and 
philosopher of that name, has entrusted Prof, | 
Diintzer, of Cologne, with the publication of the | 
most important portion of his ancestor’s literary | 
and private correspondence. The selection will | 
comprise three volumes, the first of which is to 
contain Herder’s correspondence with Goethe, 
Schiller, Klopstock, Lenz, Jean Paul Richter, and 
Claudius. In the second volume, letters by 
Lavater, Jacobf, Mendelssohn, Haman, G. Forster, 
and Zimmermann will be found; and in the third 
the correspondence of Herder with Malle. Caroline | 
Flachsland, afterwards his wife, will prove the | 
chief attraction. The letters of Goethe (some of 
them written in the freshest time of his youth, from 
1771 to 1772), are said to be of peculiar interest. 
The three volumes, of about thirty sheets each, 
will be published before the end of this month, 
and are eagerly expected by the German public. 
There can be no doubt but that they will add con- 
siderably to our knowledge of the classical period 
of German literature. 

The ‘Mémoires du Duc de Saint-Simon’ are to 
appear in a new edition: editor, M. Cheruel; pub- 
lisher, M. Hachette, Paris. The former editions 
of these celebrated memoirs were so disfigured by 
errors and misprints, that this new edition cannot 
but be welcome. Much paradoxical nonsense that 
had been given to Saint-Simon has been removed 
by M. Cheruel’s prudent and clever criticism. The 
preface to the present edition has been written by 
M. Sainte-Beuve. 

When speaking last week of the Vernet trial, we 
calledattention tothe unsettled state of Frenchlaw, 
in permission, or prohibition, of the publication of 
correspondence and MSS. A matter of greater 
importance than the painter’s letters from Russia 
has been in suspense this week,—namely, the at- 
tempted suppression, by the heiress of the Abbé 
Lamennais, of such correspondence, by the author 
of ‘Paroles d’un Croyant,’ as does not suit her 
orthodoxy, — the Lady belonging to the strict 
Catholic Church. It was argued, on the other side, 
that the dying controversialist had been harassed 
with attempts, made in his last illness, to induce 
him to recant, and, by express directions to those 
who watched his death-bed, had provided against 
any such tampering, selection, or other manage- 
ment of the papers as might suit those who held 
opinions counter to hisown. The Court decided 








in favour of open publication, and against the 
parties who attempted the restriction. 





BRITISH INSTITUTION, Pall Mall.—The GALLERY, with 
a Collection of PICTURES by ANCIENT MASTERS and DE- 
CEASED BRITISH ARTISTS, is OPEN daily, until Saturday, 
August 30, from Ten to Six.—Admission, Is. ; Catalogue, 6d, 








FINE ARTS 


NEW PUBLICATIONS. 

The Chalk Waggoner of Limousin. By Rosa Bon- 

heur. Engraved by E. Goodall. Gambart & Co. 
Tuis line engraving, by Mr. E. Goodall, after 
Malle. Rosa Bonheur’s picture, ‘The Chalk Wag- 
goner of Limousin,’ is remarkable for brilliancy, 
and especially as showing the skilful treatment of 
a simple subject by the artist. Two waggons, 
drawn by a couple of cart-horses, are seen ad- 
vancing down a steep hill, and may be fairly 
quoted in justification of the old criticism, often- 
times laughed at, of a foreshortened figure, which 
seems to turn to whichever way the spectator looks 
at it. It seems to illustrate the eyes of Fuseli’s 
Ghost in ‘ Hamlet,’ Caravaggio’s Gorgon stare, and 
the Ass painted by Gozzoli, which is so particularly 
noticed by Vasari in the life of that painter. 


The Educational Question: a Caricature. M‘Lean. 
THIS is a clever political squib of the H. B. school; 
but such things soon grow out of date, and scarcely 
keep longer than your garden flowers. The like- 
nesses here are good, and the style is clever and 
touchy, like that of the old masters of early litho- 
graphy, some forty years ago, when men used to 
try and give a sort of epigrammatic smartness to 
the stroke of the lead-pencil. 


‘Suffer Little Children to come unto Me.” 
Hon. G. Boscawen. Parker. 
Tuis is a rather feeble, but pretentious, coloured 
Scripture print, designed with the best intentions. 
It would be very good Art were intention 
sufficient in Art to secure the performance. It is 
astonishing how far a little drawing goes among 
amateurs, who know nothing of the severe laws 
which rule the human form. No shin bones, no 
knees, and doughy fingers, are all received with 
applause by friends who do not know when to ad- 
mire, and could look at Raphael unmoved, while 
they would gape and grin before the childish 
imitation of Gerard Dow’s onions or the brass pan 
of Teniers, who would, honest old soul, have 


By 


| despised the admiration of such critics. 





Fine-Art Gosstp.—The new picture recently 
placed in the first left-hand room of the Na- 
tional Gallery is by Benozzi Gozzoli, a cele- 
brated pupil of Angelico da Fiesole, best known 
by his brilliant frescoes of twenty-four scenes 
from the Old Testament in the Campo Santo 
at Pisa. It is a large square altar-piece, which, 
according to the original contract published at 
Florence, had predella subjects connected with 
it also. From the same document, we learn that 
the picture was executed in 1461-2 for the altar in 
the Church of the Brotherhood of San Marco. It 
represents the Madonna and Infant Saviour, seated 
amidst a company of saints and angels, two of 
whom, St. Jerome and St. Francis, kneel in front. 
Angels immediately surround the Madonna; St. 
Zenobius, and St. John the Baptist; represented 
bearded and holding a processional cross, instead 
of the usual staff and scroll, stand behind St. 
Jerome to the left. On the right, behind St. 
Francis, stand St. Peter, clothed in the pallium, 
holding the keys and book, on the edge of which 
is written, ‘‘ Tu es Cristus filius,” and St. Dominic, 
bearing his usual emblem, the lily. The lily 
springs out of the ground before St. Francis. The 
general effect of the picture is that of an enlarge- 
ment of one of Fiesole’s miniatures, especially in 
the draperies; but the heads are inferior in model- 
ling. The features are heavy, and, above all, the 
eyes are deficient in expression. We have a means 
of comparing both master and pupil on a large 
scale by referring to Angelico’s magnificent fresco 
of the Crucifixion, in the Chapter-House of San 
Marco at Florence, where he has assembled so 


The kneeling figures of St. Jerome in both paint- 
ings have considerable resemblance. The Infant 
Saviour is round and heavy in form, with very 
yellow hair :—the face of the Madonna is enve- 
loped in a pale blue hood, with a star on it, in re- 
miniscence of the Byzantine form. A red and gold 
curtain is stretched behind the figures as high as 
the shoulders; but above this may be seen a Flo- 
rentine garden and bright blue sky. ‘There isa 
profusion of gold upon the dresses; and each figure 
has a flat circular gold nimbus, with the name 
inscribed in black letters. St. Peter is perhaps 
the nearest approach to the earnestness of Ange- 
lico; but the excellence of the small pictures em- 
broidered on the border of the mantle of St. Zeno- 
bius deserves particular attention. The profile 
head of St. Peter, in that little compartment repre- 
senting Christ’s Charge and the Miraculous 
Draught, is full of Angelico’s power; and the 
drapery of a standing figure in the composition of 
the ‘Presentation of Mary’ is quite in the style 
of Filippo Lippi. They seem really in advance 
of the rest. This is an important addition to the 
museum department of the National Gallery, and 
addresses itself especially to those who are inter- 
ested in the history of Art. Gozzoli’s works on 
such ascale are scarcely to be looked for out of Italy, 
and this specimen is, moreover, the very picture 
mentioned by Vasari. Even technical artists may 
perceive the value of earnestness of purpose and 
the advantage of painstaking in such a crude work 
as this; for they are qualities which even the most 
powerful style and dashing execution can never 
compensate for or even endure without.—Near 
this picture has been hung the fine specimen of 
Lo Spagna, which was purchased for 620 guineas, 
from the Orford Collection at Wolverton [see 
Atheneum, No. 1497]. Its silvery tones are here 
seen to great advantage; and this production of the 
fellow-pupil of Raphael may be studied very pro- 
fitably by modern colourists.—A_ picture by Pietro 
Perugino, the master of the last-named painters, 
will be hung up in the Gallery to-day. Our opin- 
ion will be recorded at the next opportunity. 

Weare requested to state that the Mixed Fabric 
Court at the Crystal Palace was designed by Messrs. 
Barry and Banks—not by Sir Charles Barry—as 
is stated in Mr. M‘Dermott’s ‘Guide to the 
Crystal Palace,’ and inadvertently copied into 
the Atheneum a fortnight ago. 

As long as silversmiths like Messrs. Hunt & 
Roskell are wise enough to engage the services of 
so great a sculptor as Mr. E. H. Baily we may 
expect great works from their shops, and not mere 
gross lumps of brute silver, fit only to be given to 
oily directors by greedy railway shareholders. 
The Goodwood Plate this year consists of a group 
in silver representing the generous Alfred order- 





| ing the release of the wife and family of Hestens, 


a Danish chieftain, after the rout of the black-ban- 
nered sea-king at Bemfleet, in Essex, where the 
bearded Saxon met the children of Thor and 
smote them with a grievous slaughter. Though 
not very elaborate in modelling, the work is a good 
bold work,—the attitudes are free and natural, 
the expression is honest and true. Convention re- 
quires a horse and sets other limits, but within 
these Art has worked creditably and produced 
fair results. The king is thoroughly Saxon, ac- 
cording to book, with proper cross-gartered legs 
like a royal Malvolio. The attendant to the right 
is kept down into insipidity, in the timid fear, we 
suppose, of his deducting from the notice spectators 
should give to Alfred were any one else thoroughly 
finished. This is what makes the portrait-painter 
give us clouds instead of hands. 





MUSIC AND THE DRAMA 


ADELPHI.—Mr. and Mrs, Barney Williams con- 
tinue attractive; and the American pieces with 
which they are connected meet with a certain sort 
of approbation,—one more related to their novelty 
and adaptability to these unique artistes than their 
dramatic merits. Mrs, Williams’s “ Yankee Gal” 
has certainly planted its type in the public mind, 
and been accepted as an amusing variety of the 





theatrically ridiculous. A more recent piece en- 


many figures, each of them at least the size of life. | titled ‘Our Gal’ appears to have been intended to 
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present Mrs. Williams in more elegant American 
comedy ; but as the young lady in the play, in 
order to rid herself of a disagreeable match, affects 
the vulgarity of an uneducated romp, we have, in 
fact, little more than a repetition of the old cha- 
racter slightly modified. A new piece in two acts 
produced on Monday, and entitled ‘Irish Assur- 
ance and Yankee Modesty,’ is evidently designed 
to exhibit Mr. Williams as the Hibernian, and 
subordinates the female part, which is accordingly 
a comparative sketch suggestive of the fuller por- 
traits already given. The character assumed on 
the present occasion is that of a thoroughly wild 
Irishman, taken into service concurrently with as 
wild a Yankee “help”; and these between them 
contrive to throw a respectable American family 
into the utmost confusion. Pat is mixed up in 
all manner of humorous intrigues, imitating seve- 
ral, out of the abundance of his own imagination, 
and fights his way through them by means of his 
national blarney and natural cleverness. To great 
richness of brogue, Mr. Williams unites remark- 
able vivacity of temperament; and his assumption 
of this extreme phase of the Irish peculiarity is 
likely to rank amongst his most popular imper- 
sonations. 





Musicat AND Dramatic Gosstp.—The fas- 
cinations of Mdlle. Piccolomini, which have led 
to the announcement of yet three more “last 
farewell nights” of cheap opera at Her Majesty's 
Theatre, have also called down notice graver than 
such as mostly falls to the lot of the prettiest 
prima donna who can not sing. This has taken 
the form of a general search into stage moralities, 
and an especial broadside launched against ‘La 
Traviata,’ by sundry contemporaries. These have 
asserted, without chance of contradiction, that 
neither Signor Verdi’s music (which is Signor 
Verdi's poorest), nor Mdlle. Piccolomini’s singing 
(which every one concedes is on a very small scale), 
have made the fame and the furore of the opera 
and the Lady ; but the unwholesome and objection- 
able nature of the story, and her liveliness in work- 
ing this out. Accordingly, they have fulminated 
against the abomination itself, and against the 
audiences who 

first endure, then pity, then embrace, 
such abomination. The thunder has not been un- 
just, we think, in this individual case. The music 
of ‘La Traviata’ is trashy ; the young Italian Lady 
cannot do justice to the music, such as it is. Hence 
it follows that the opera and the Lady can only 
have established themselves in proportion as Lon- 
doners rejoice in a prurient story prettily acted. 
But is so sudden a wakening-up of censorship alto- 
gether fair? Granted that ‘La Traviata’ at Her 
Majesty's Theatre has been the poorest music, poorly 
sung, which has been allowed to pass for the sake 
of its “dear improper story,”—that it is not the 
only opera having a morbid libretto our opera his- 
tory for the last quarter of a century must prove. 
What, moreover, have our play-translators, play- 
managers, play-actors, and play-critics been about? 
There has been, of late years, a determination to 
import and to enjoy the worst things of the foreign 
stage,—things unredeemed by pretext of historical 
truth or poetical idealization; and against this, 
wherever the scene or whoever the offender has 
been, this journal has on principle protested. But 
the protest has been, in many cases which could 
be specified, a motion merely supported by its 
maker; and glad as we are to recognize any dis- 
position to try opera as opera,—which means, not 
as an affair of story,—not as a case of favour or 
disfavour to this or the other manager,—but as a 
composition of drama-music, playing, singing, the 
best that can be purveyed,—we cannot but ask how 
far the late movement against ‘La Traviata’ is 
spasmodic,—how far sincere ; and if spasmodic it 
be, how far it will do good? A sanitary movement 
to be efficient must not be confined for a single 
week to one solitary Folly Ditch or Goose Green. 
Draining, white-washing,—the cleansing of cess- 
pools, and trapping of sewers, must not be acci- 
dental processes, but as much part and parcel 
of the system of every orderly citizen’s life as 
attention to personal cleanliness. The only imme- 
diate results of the late outbreak of indignation 





have been, the long essay on the dramatic art 
the other day contributed to the Z'imes by the 
manager of Her Majesty’s Theatre, in which he 
assures the public that on principle he forbore 
from purifying the libretto of ‘La Traviata,’—in | 
order not to impair the lovely lessons of faith, 
hope, and charity which the opera teaches ;—and 
the advertisement of Mdlle. Piccolomini, as a, 
young Lady capable by her good acting of carrying | 
off a bad story and poor singing. 

There has been no lack of variety in the Surrey 
Garden concert-bills. The evening of Wednesday , 
last was devoted largely to Mendelssohn’s music. 
His ‘ Loreley’ finale was sung, the solo by Madame 
Riidersdorff,—some of his part-songs, also, under 
Mr. Land’s superintendence. Among the younger 
performers, M. Demunck, as a promising aspi- 
rant on the violoncello, claims a word of notice. 
A second mention is due to Miss Kate Ranoe. 
She has an agreeable, if not a powerful, mezzo- 
soprano voice, well trained, so far as its training 
has gone; what is more, she has a refinement of 
manner which is too rare among beginners ;—the 
two promising a choice singer of the choicest music, 
if her further studies be well directed,—which | 
means, not hurried. 

The ‘ Winter's Tale’ will be performed for the 
100th night at the Princess’s Theatre about the 
20th of August. Early in September ‘ Pizarro’ | 
will be produced, selected, very possibly, to afford | 
a contrast in its barbaric richness to the antique 
refinements of Sicily and Asia Minor. This no- | 
velty will be relieved by the ‘ Midsummer Night’s 
Dream,’ in which the ‘‘shadows” are expected to | 
have a wonderful effect. By these arrangements 
Mr. Kean seems determined to carry his illustra- 
tions to all countries and all periods, and will have | 
given an epitome of the world ancient and modern, 
places and costumes of the most opposite nations, 
with leading historical characters, provided his 
term of management be extended, which at present | 
is understood to be limited to three years longer. 

Mr. E. T. Smith announces the re-opening of | 
Drury Lane in September. Among the engage- | 
ments, he mentions the Keeleys and Mr. Charles | 
Mathews, and, mainly, an American actress, Mrs, 
Emma Waller, respecting whom puffing arrange- 
ments on an extended scale are in progress. We 
trust that this Lady has the talent which specu- 
lators are interested in asserting; but cannot 
approve of the means adopted to impress playgoers 
of the fact.— The Lyceum will open about the, 
same time, under the manayement of Mr. Charles 
Dillon, and a company presenting many features , 
of excellence and novelty. 

Among other rumours of the time, is one 
confirming Mr. Gye’s tenancy of Drury Lane 
for his next season of Italian Opera, on the 
ground that his new theatre cannot be completed 
by next spring, by reason of its magnificence. The | 
tale goes on to say, that the site will not be. 
Covent, but Burlington, Garden, and that the | 
building is to comprise a superb concert-room,— | 
this with St. James’s Hall only a few paces dis- | 
tant. Are we to have too many public rooms in 
London,—and not in London only, but in every | 
great town? Manchester is “up and doing” to have | 
the largest public room of all. To calculate on the | 
increase of our public is impossible to those who 
have watched the growth of musical taste—rapid | 
as the faéry bean-stalk—during the last quarter of | 
a century; but we wish that players, singers, and | 
composers grew in anything like a modest pro- | 
portion to the audiences whom it now seems not | 
impossible to gather. 

On the last days of last week there was organ | 
playing by Mr. H. Smart and Mr. Best at | 
Messrs. Gray & Davison’s factory. The instru- | 
ment operated on was one just completed for | 
another new Music Hall, which has been just | 
built in Birmingham. It is to be opened, we 
observe, in the week betwixt the Bradford and 
Gloucester Festivals, by a music-meeting of four 
performances,—‘ The Messiah’ and ‘ Elijah’ on two 
mornings, and in the evenings of the same days 
two grand miscellaneous concerts. Mr. Mellon is | 
to conduct, —the band is to consist of “‘ the members 
of the Orchestral Union,” with additions,—and 
competent chorus is promised,—and the singers | 


| 


‘and godson of that celebrated artist. 


engaged are Mesdames Clara Novello and Weiss, 


| Miss Dolby, Messrs, Sims Reeves, Montem Smith, 
| Thomas, and Weiss. 


News from Paris this week resolves itself into 
an ‘account of empty boxes” at the opera-houses, 
caused by the fierce comet-climate of this August, 


| Which tempts the few people left in the city out to 


the ‘‘ Pré Catalan” in the Bois de Boulogne. This 
1s @ new summer garden, where a ballet is danced, 


_as the story of Pyramus and Thisbe was acted, in 


a real garden among real bowers. How everything 
returns! When we were in the deserted gardens 


| of Herrenhausen, near Hanover, some autumns 


ago we were shown a theatre, amphitheatrically 
arranged, with grass seats, and the stage, with its 
wings, proscenium, &c., all nicely provided for by 
the topiarian art. There, the thing was exhibited 
as an old-world garden curiosity ‘‘run to seed,” 
analogous to those of the Gloriett at Schénbrunn, 
or the Grand Duke of Modena’s Palace (now a 
silk factory) at Varese. Now we have it trimmed 
back into a new life and new occupation, in the 


,moral public garden of Paris, —for the ‘ Pré 
, Catalan” is, like our own Surrey Gardens, aimed 


at gentility and domesticism, ‘promiscuous danc- 
ing” not being allowed there.—Beyond this out-of- 
town freak or fancy, the novelties in Paris are not 
many, nor are the expectations brilliant. Signor 
Verdi, however, is again in Paris, which looks like 
‘‘business;”—M. Meyerbeer is just beyond the 
frontier at Spa ;—Signor Rossini has been walking 
about at Wildbad, and once again pleasantly ad- 
vertising his utter retirement from all effort, except 
criticism of his successors, by describing himself to 
a stranger who was presented to him as an ‘old 
piece of rococo.” The promises, meanwhile, of a 
new opera by MM. Lockroy and Maillart, forth- 
coming at the Thédtre Lyrique, in which Malle. 
Juliette Borghese is to try her fortune,—and of 
Mdlle. Andersen as a young Danish Lady, who 
might be acceptable to the Grand Opéra if she 


, spoke French better, are merely so many dog-day 


rumours — good for little, except it be to cool 
impatience. 

A Correspondent sendsus the following correction 
of a mis-statement copied from the foreign journals, 
—‘‘The musical composer, Herr Peter Cornelius, 
mentioned in your ‘ Musical and Dramatic Gossip’ 
of last week, is by no means, as indicated there, 
Prof. Peter von Cornelius, the painter, but anephew 
Herr Peter 
Cornelius, the younger, lives at Weimar, is a 
musician by profession, and belongs to the artistic 
circle assembled round Dr. Franz Liszt. He is 


| considered a gifted young man of much promise.” 











TWENTY-SIXTH MEETING OF THE BRITISH ASSO- 

CIATION FOR THE ADVANCEMENT OF SCIENCE. 

THE serious business of the Association ended 
on Tuesday last, with the closing of the several 
Sections and the announcement of the meeting for 
next year at Dublin, with Dr. Lloyd as President, 
The more agreeable—if less important—business 
graciously extended itself to Thursday, and termi- 
nated very poetically among the ruins of Tintern 
Abbey. In some respects the meeting at Chelten- 
ham has been remarkable. The attendance has 
not been large, and very little local or casual in- 
terest has been excited by the papers read. But 
the work of the Association has been solid, and the 
results will be enduring. In most of the Sections 
new and good information has been placed under 
the public eye. Unknown men of science have 
become known to their fellows. Section A, in 
spite of some important communications, has, per- 
haps, been less active than usual,—having wasted 
about a tenth of its time in needless and elaborate 
proof, most ably accomplished by Dr. Whewell, 
of the moon’s rotation ; but the local field of inquiry 
and observation has been more favourable to the 
geologist and the naturalist. The excursions have 
been many, and the places chiefly visited have been 
as remarkable for historic interest as for beauty. 
Seven Springs, Sudeley Castle, Gloucester, and 
Tewkesbury, have been the favourite drives. Some 
of the visitors braved a storm of rain rather than 
miss the antiquities of Cirencester. The closing 
excursion extended as far as Chepstow and Tintern 
Abbey. We drove over to Sudeley to note the 
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progress of restoring this fine Shakspearian castle 
one of those old monuments in which all the 
children of imagination have a common interest, 
—pbut which a series of mishaps had threatened to 
yield up for ever to storm and rain, —and we are glad 
to report that the present owners of the ruin have 
a real sense of their trust, and that both castle and 
church are being restored with something of poetic 
and religious reverence. A few years ago, before 
Mr. Dent bought the place, a public house occu- 
pied a corner of the castle, the quadrangle was a 
tea-garden, the chamber in which Queen Catherine 
Parr died was roofless, and the interior walls of 
the church were covered with ivy and arbutus. 
Mrs. Dent, in the absence of her husband, did the 
honours of her house most graciously, pointing out 
in every room the historical relics, collected from 
every quarter and at any cost, which illustrate the 
story of the castle and its inmates or visitors. 
The party which ventured to Cirencester received 
the most polite attention from Lord Bathurst, who 
very flatteringly opened all the treasures of his 
residence to the inspection of his visitors. Lord 
Northwick opened his fine gallery of pictures, an- 
cient and modern, and many were the hours during 
which philosophers, somewhat warm with the 
labour and crowd of their particular Sections, stole 
away to the cool galleries of Thirlstone House. 
The walks, gardens, spas, and other of the many 
attractions of Cheltenham were most liberally 
opened, not merely for evening gatherings of the 
members and visitors, but for daily promenades ; 
and the portico of the Queen’s Hotel, the head- 
quarters of science during the week, was nightly 
converted into an intellectual arena—where men 
of letters, men of science, and members of par- 
liament met—in the light and buoyant vein of phi- 
losophers out of school—to discuss the Silurian 
system, or to jest over the moon’s rotation. A 
photographic exhibition and a collection of geolo- 
gical specimens furnished favourite centres for the 
loungers between Sectional sittings. The Soirées 
at Pittville Spa and at the College on the evenings 
of Thursday and Saturday were varied with music. 
Altogether the Meeting at Cheltenham has been 
most pleasant. 

On Friday evening a large audience gathered in 
the College to hear Sir Henry Rawlinson’s Lecture 
—of which the following is an abstract.— 

The subject of the lecture being announced as 
‘A Discourse on recent Discoveries in Assyria and 
Babylonia, and on the Result of Cuneiform Re- 
search up to the present time,’ it was explained 
that, notwithstanding this imposing title, there 
was no intention of attempting to embrace the 
whole field of Assyrian antiquities ; but that the 
lecturer’s remarks, on the contrary, would be re- 
stricted to the Cuneiform Inscriptions, a mere 
sketch being traced out, in the first place, of the 
process by which these inscriptions had been ren- 
dered intelligible, and a résumé being subsequently 
given of the most important historical results that 
had been derived from them. The gradual progress 
of decipherment was then sketched out from the 
earliest period to the latest, and full credit was 
given to the various inquirers, both Continental 
and English, who have made successive improve- 
ments in the study, and by whose united efforts 
Cuneiform science had been brought to its present 
state of completion,—the names of Grotefend, of 
Lassen, and Bournouf being honourably mentioned 
among the earlier discoverers, and those of Oppert, 
Hincks, and Fox Talbot among the later; while 
the lecturer claimed no higher position than that 
of being associated as a fellow-labourer with these 
distinguished savans. It was well known that the 
Rosetta Stone, containing the Greek translation of 
an Egyptian edict of the Ptolemies, had furnished 
a key to the interpretation of Hieroglyphic writ- 
ing, but in regard to the Cuneiform character no 
such help had been available. There had been, it 
is true, a number of trilingual Cuneiform inscrip- 
tions to work upon; but the alphabet and lan- 
guage in which each one of the three versions of 
these inscriptions was written, were, at the com- 
mencement, equally unknown. It had been neces- 
sary then to break soil, in the first instance, by 
mere guesswork. Three groups of characters had 
been identified, from their relative position, in the 





‘‘ first,” or Persian, columns of the tablets of Ecba- 
tana, as representing proper names, and apparently 
arranged in genealogical succession: it was as- 
sumed, from our knowledge of ancient Persian 
history, that the Greek forms of Hystaspes, Darius, 
and Xerxes were the most probable correspondents 
of the three unknown Cuneiform groups. These 
names were accordingly applied at hazard, and the 
comparison came out satisfactorily ; that is, for in- 
stance, the sxme Cuneiform character was found 
as the third letter in Hystaspes, the last in Darius, 
and the second in Xerxes (ks=x), and might be 
assumed, therefore, to represent the letter s :—in 
fact, the names thus applied were the true Greek 
equivalents of the Cuneiform groups, and the 
alphabetic values of ten or twelve characters were 
thus obtained. Shortly afterwards a list of names 
was copied, which recorded the genealogy of Da- 
rius, as preserved by Herodotus ; and, in addition 
to this, a catalogue was found of the Satrapies of 
the empire. Titles and grammatical forms and in- 
flexions were also recognized, and in due course, 
with these aids, the ancient Persian language of 
the Achemenian ages was rendered thoroughly in- 
telligible, and was proved to be very closely allied 
to the Vedic Sanscrit. Thus was the first step 
achieved in the progress of decipherment. The 
next step (passing over the Median or Scythic 
branch of the subject as of no immediate conse- 
quence to the argument) was to apply the know- 
ledge acquired of the Persian Cuneiform writing 
to the decipherment of the Assyrian. Most of the 
Rock Inscriptions of Persia were trilingual, being 
addressed to the three great ethnic divisions of the 
empire, which corresponded with the Persian, 
Turkish, and Arab races of the present day, and 
there was thus a somewhat extensive field of com- 
parison available from the commencement ; but 
owing to the extreme complication of the Assyrian 
system of writing, and the rare occurrence of pro- 
per names in the ordinary trilingual inscriptions, 
no great progress was made in Assyrian decipher- 
ment for a very considerable period. In fact, it 
was not until the Assyrian version of the great 
Behistun record was obtained, that any real tangi- 
ble data might be said to exist for investigating the 
Assyrian alphabet. A portion of this version was 
recovered by Sir Henry Rawlinson in 1844, the 
remainder in 1846 ; and from the following year, 
it was said, Assyrian discovery might be held to 
commence, An interesting account was now read 
to the meeting of the ascent of the rock of Be- 
histun, and of the means whereby the three ver- 
sions of the records of Darius had been successfully 
copied by the lecturer, after the task had been de- 
clared by a French antiquarian Commission to be 
of impossible accomplishment. As it was neces- 
sary, in order to reach the sculptures, to scale in 
the first place a precipitous mountain to the height 
of about 500 feet, and then to stand upon the top- 
most step of a ladder placed almost perpendicu- 
larly against the rock, and resting on a fuot-ledge 
of no more than eighteen inches in width, it was 
shown that a certain degree of nerve was required 
for the operation ; but, at the same time, the lec- 
turer thought the difficulty of the task had been 
exaggerated. The Median tablets were, perhaps, 
less easy to be reached than the Persian ; and the 
Assyrian version, inscribed on an overhanging 
mass of rock, was the most inaccessible of all. 
Although, indeed, this version had been copied by 
the lecturer by the aid of a telescope from a ledge 
of rock on the opposite side of the ravine, he had 
failed in all his endeavours to reach the spot him- 
self; and had been obliged, in order to procure a 
paper cast of the inscription, which could alone be 
implicitly depended on, to employ a wild Kurdish 
boy, whose cat-like agility in passing over the 
smooth surface of the nearly perpendicular rock 
was described as something truly marvellous. An 
insight having been obtained into the mysteries of 
Assyrian writing by a careful analysis of the Be- 
histun equivalent inscriptions, the inquiry was 
greatly extended, and results were verified by sub- 
sequent examination of the innumerable records 
which were being brought to light from the exea- 
vations of Nineveh and the other Assyrian capitals. 
These documents, although beset with difficulties, 
gradually yielded to patient investigation. The 





especial difficulty of polyphone characters,—that 
is, of the same letter having several different pho- 
netic values, which had at first seemed fatal to 
anything like certainty or precision of result, was 
in a great measure remedied by the discovery of 
the source from which it originated. It was found 
that Cuneiform writing, closely allied to hierogly- 
phic expression, had been first introduced into 
Chaldza by a Hamite race cognate with the Egyp- 
tians; that the primitive Cuneiform characters 
were, in fact, like the hieroglyphs, mere pictures 
of natural objects, which, when used alphabetically, 
possessed a value corresponding with the name of 
the object represented. As the primitive race was 
composed of many tribes, each possessing its own 
vocabulary, each natural object had many names, 
and each character had many values. This con- 
fusion, embarrassing enough from the outset, was 
increased in after times, when the Semitic Assy- 
rians adopted the old Hamite system of writing; 
for the characters then not only retained their 
former values, derived from the polyglott vocabulary 
of the primitive race, but new values were also 
assigned to them, corresponding with synonyms 
in the Assyrian language. The discovery that there 
thus existed a copious admixture, in the Assyrian 
system of writing, of the old Hamite element, 
which the Lecturer had announced at Oxford in 
last December, had been of the most essential 
value, not only in resolving difficulties both of 
alphabetical expression and of etymology in the 
inscriptions of Nineveh, but also in pointing the 
way to an investigation of those far more ancient 
and more interesting records belonging to the pri- 
mitive race which were written in the old Hamite 
tongue. 

A very large portion of the clay tablets deposited 
in the British Museum were now found to relate 
to this special branch of philology. The science of 
Assyria even to the latest times appeared to have 
been recorded in the old Hamite language, which 
the Lecturer, for the sake of convenience, denomi- 
nated Chaldee, and the acquisition accordingly of 
this tongue was regarded as an essential part of As- 
syrian education,—hence the preparation of a very 
large number of elementary treatises, intended for 
the instruction of the Assyrian youth. Comparative 
alphabets, that is, explanations, in Chaldee and 
Assyrian respectively, of the characters which were 
common to the two languages; extensive bilingual 
vocabularies ; grammatical synopses and phrase- 
books, arranged on a plan very closely resembling 
the Hamiltonian system, were among the highly 
interesting relics of this class which were being now 
subjected to examination; and the knowledge of 
the primitive Chaldee which was thus acquired 
would at a future time be made available for the 
interpretation of the independent Chaldee records, 
—precisely as the knowledge of the Assyrian 
derived from a comparison of the versions in that 
tongue with the previously deciphered Persian had 
been already applied to the explanation of the 
independent inscriptions of Nineveh. 

The Lecturer, having thus briefly noticed the 
progress and present state of Cuneiform research, 
and having endeavoured to satisfy his audience of 
the soundness of the system of interpretation, 
which was now, he believed, universally adopted 
by all inquirers both in England and on the Conti- 
nent, proceeded to notice the most important his- 
torical discoveries that had resulted from the study 
of the Inscriptions. These discoveries were classed 
under three chronological heads: the Chaldzan 
period, the Assyrian period, and the Babylonian 
period. The Chaldean period extended from the 
earliest dawn of history to the institution of a 
Semitic Empire on the Tigris in the thirteenth 
century B.c. There were many traces in the In- 
scriptions of a tradition that the first colonists had 
come from &thiopia under the leading of a hero, 
who answered to the Nimrud of Scripture, and who 
was deified in the country as Nergal,—an expla- 
nation being thus afforded of the Biblical ethnic 
scheme which described Nimrod as the son of 
Cush, who again was the brother of Mizraim. This 
Nergal was the God of ‘‘the Chase” and the God of 
“War,” and was further regarded as a real historic 
personage, being invoked by the kings as their 
“ancestor,” ‘‘ the founder of their race.” He was 
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depicted as a Lion, Nergal, indeed, signifying in 
primitive Chaldee “the great animal,” and being 
applied to “‘a Lion” among beasts, as to ‘‘a hero” 
among men,—and his other names, Nimrud and 
Aria, had the same or nearly the same signification. 
Aria was perhaps connected with the Greek Apne, 
as Nerig, the Saban name for the planet Mars, 
was undoubtedly a contraction of Nergal,—and as 
Mirikh, the old Arabic title for the same planet, 
preserved the name of the country (Mirukh, Gr. 
Mepon, for A&thiopia) from whence Nergal came. 
It was further curious to observe that in all the 
geographical lists Mirukh and Makkan (Mepon and 
Makwyn) were placed in juxtaposition with Hur 
and Akkad, in evident allusion to the line of the 
original immigration from /®thiopia along the 
southern shores of Arabia to the mouth of the Eu- 
phrates. Nergal was especially worshipped at 
Cutha (a few miles N.E. of Babylon), this city being 
called by the Talmudists and the Arabs the city of 
Nimrud. Its ancient Chaldee name was Tigyaba, 
answering to the Diyba of Pliny and the Acyea of 
Ptolemy. 

The principal other Chaldee capitals were as 
follows :— 

1. Hur, or Ur of the Chaldees, dedicated to the 
Moon, and hence called Erech (Gen. x. 10) and 
Kapapivn. The Hamite name of this city was 
probably Sheshach, as in Jeremiah li. 41; the ruins 
are now called Mugheir. 

2. Warka, dedicated to Beltis, the Opyon of the 
Greeks, but the ancient name unknown. 

3. Larcha, Ellasar of Gen. xiv. 1, Aapaya of the 
Greeks, sacred to the Sun, and bearing the Hamite 
name of that divinity. The ruins are now called 
Senkereh. 

4, Nipwr, now called Niffer, sacred to Belus, 
and named after him by the Hamites; hence the 
BuABy of Ptolemy, identical with the Calneh of 
Gen. x. 10, and the probable site of the tower of 
Babel. 

5. Babylon itself, Bab-il, ‘the gate of the God 
Il” (Gr. IXoc), sacred to Merodach. Shinar was 
perhaps the Hamite name. 

6. Borsippa, or Birs Nimrud. The name Bar- 
cip is Hamite, and probably means ‘the weedy 
lake.” The city was dedicated to Nebo or Hermes, 

7. Sippara, sacred to “the Sun” and Anunit, or 
Apollo and Diana. The Sepharvaim of Scripture 
(2 Kings xvii. 30), with its Gods, Adrammelech 
and Anammelech—Gr. Sim apa—modern Mosatb. 
The Hamite name was perhaps Huperat, whence 
the Euphrates. The Semitic name was 7'sipar ; 
Talmudic and Arabic Sura, applied equally to the 
city and the river, as in the Inscriptions. 

ITux was probably the most ancient of all these 
cities, for the expression often occurs—‘‘ from the 
remotest times, from the foundation of ur.” The 
primitive Hamite race was divided apparently into 
four branches, which bore the name ot Avprat irba. 
The principal division was named Akkad,—a title 
that applied in a later age to the entire country, 
and the Chaldees were a mere subdivision of the 
Akkad. 

A nominal list was exhibited of fifteen kings 
belonging to the primitive Chaldean race, and 
there were perhaps an equal number of royal 
names, as yet doubtfully or imperfectly read. 
This line of kings began to reign probably in the 
28rd century B.c., and continued in power to the 
13th century, when it gave way to the Semites, 
who established their seat of empire at Nineveh. 
A king Kudur of this line, who reigned about 
1950 B.c., was pointed out as the probable repre- 
sentative of the Chedorlaomer of Scripture, his 
distinctive epithet being ‘‘the Ravager of the 
West,” in apparent allusion to the famous Syrian 
campaign, in which, according to Genesis, he was 
defeated by Abraham. A later king, Jsmi dagon, 
was proved by a remarkable series of dates pre- 
served in the inscriptions of Assyria to have lived 
as early as B.c, 1860. The Lecturer had received 
that day froma friend at Bagdad the impression of 
a seal, which proved to have been the signet-ring 
of one of those early monarchs, Durri galazu, and 
which stated the owner to have been the son of 
another king of the line, Purna puriyas, no pre- 
vious evidence being extant of the relationship of 





the two kings, though many inscriptions had been 
found of each of them. It was thus each successive 
relic extended historical discovery, and confirmed 
previous suppositions. The language in which all 
the early legends were written was of the Hamite 
family, having been brought apparently from 
‘Ethiopia, through Arabia, by the primitive 
colonists. Many of the terms belonging to it were 
to be recognized in the Galla, the most ancient, 
perhaps, of the African dialects now available for 
comparison ; and there was also an evident simi- 
larity between the vocabulary of this tongue and 
that of the Arabic, where the latter differed from 
its sister languages of the Semitic family. There 
were, however, a considerable number of verbal 
roots common to the Assyrian and primitive Chal- 
dee,—an additional argument being thus furnished 
in favour of the theory advanced by Bunsen, Max 
Miiller, and others, that Semitism was a mere 
development of an anterior Hamitism. The 
Lecturer, indeed, thought that through the primitive 
language of Chaldza, we should be able to trace a 
connexion between the Semitic languages on the 
one side, and the Arian and Turanian languages 
on the other. Viewed according to philological 
rule, the Lecturer would certainly call the primitive 
Chaldee, Turanian or Scythic; yet a Semitic germ 
was to be detected in most of the verbal roots, 
while a great number of the nouns were Arian. 
The Assyrian branch of the inquiry, which the 
Lecturer now took up, was stated to be of particular 


interest in furnishing a series of notices, which | 
related to Jewish history, and which thus afforded | 


the means of verifying the accuracy of the Hebrew 
writings. The institution of an Assyrian Empire 
probably dated from the thirteenth century B.c. ; 
but under the early kings of the line historical 
records had not been kept, or at any rate 
such records had not been found in the excava- 
tions, The names and titles of these kings were 
preserved in the brick legends; but the earliest 
Assyrian document which entered at all into his- 
torical detail was the inscription on the cylinders 
of Tiglath Pileser I., dating from about B.c. 1100. 
Here was found an account of the conquest of Asia 
Minor and Syria, the names of about 100 cities 
and provinces belonging to these parts being duly 
registered. It was interesting to find that Southern 
Syria at that time was held by the Khasmonin, 
subjects of the King of Egypt,—the term Xaopw- 
veye being that employed by the LXX. to replace 
the Casluchim of Scripture, who, as colonists from 
Caphtor, were the progenitors of the Philistines, 
so well known as the enemies of the Jews. After 
an interval of 250 years from this period, the 
Assyrian annals began to assume the form of 
continuous history,—the wars of the great Sar- 
danapalus in all the countries extending from the 
Persian Gulf to the Mediterranean being chroni- 
cled in the most elaborate detail. It was, how- 
ever, under the successor of this king, in about 
B.c. 830, that the Assyrian arms first came in 
contact with the Jews. Jehu, the descendant of 
Omri, king of Samaria, sent a valuable tribute at 
this time to the court of Nineveh, in return pro- 
bably for the assistance rendered to Israel in the 
successive discomfiture of the formidable kings 
of Northern Syria, Ben Hadad and Hazael, by 
the armies of the Assyrian monarch. From the 
earliest period to the latest Syria is spoken of in 
the inscriptions as the land of the Aheiti, or Hit- 
tites, the northern capital being at Carchemish, on 
the Euphrates, adjoining Hierapolis or Mabog, 
and the southern being at Damascus; while the 
name of Atshu, answering probably to the Atesh 
of the Egyptian records, was not unfrequently 
used in a general sense like the Aram of Scrip- 
ture. 

Again, in about Bc. 750, under an Assyrian 
king whose name was perhaps to be read as 
Phulukh, and who almost certainly represented 
the Pul of Scripture, a second notice occurred of 
Omri, or Samaria, as having paid tribute to Nine- 
veh, in exact conformity with the Scriptural 
account of the payment of 1,000 talents of silver 
by Menahem to Pul. As the wife of Phulukh, or 
Pul, was also mentioned under the name of Sam- 
muranit, the lecturer conjectured that this royal 
pair represented the Bolochus and Semiramis of 





the Greeks, with whom the old dynasty expired 
in about B.c. 747. It further seemed probable 
that Semiramis, at this period, founded a new 
dynasty in Babylon, commencing with her son, 
Nabonassar,—while a usurper, Tiglath Pileser, 
opened a contemporaneous line of royalty at 
Nineveh. In the annals of Tiglath Pileser there 
were abundant notices of Biblical kings, of Mena- 
hem, who was yet reigning in Samaria in the 
eighth year of the reign of the Assyrian monarch, 
of Rezin of Damascus, of Hiram of Tyre, and of 
others. Tiglath Pileser might be supposed to have 
been succeeded by his son Shalmaneser in about 
B.C. 729. This king then attacked Hoshea, and 
laid siege to Samaria in B.c. 724, but lost his 
throne to another usurper named Sargon before 
the city fell. Sargon’s first exploit in 721 was to 
bring the siege to a close, and a detailed notice 
was found in his annals of the carrying away the 
Ten Tribes into captivity. His wars, also, with 
Merodach Baladan, of Babylon, were described at 
great length ; and scores of Scriptural names were 
to be recognized in the copious annals engraved 
on the walls of his palace at Khursabad. Of still 
greater interest, however, were the annals of Sen- 
nacherib, the son and successor of Sargon, who 
ascended the throne in B.c. 702. These annals, 
lithographed from the famous Cylinder of Senna- 
cherib, were exhibited in the lecture-room, and a 
portion of them, referring to the remarkable events 
of the third year of the king’s reign, was read in 
English to the meeting. In the account thus 
given by the Assyrian king of his campaign against 
Hezekiah, king of Judea, and of his battle with 
the Egyptians and &thiopians, there was, of 
course a strong colouring in favour of the Assyrians; 
yet the events recorded were substantially the 
same as those described in the eighteenth chapter 
of the second book of Kings. Hezekiah paid a 
heavy tribute to Sennacherib, but Jerusalem, 
though hardly pressed, was not taken. It was, 
further, particularly worthy of remark that, as the 
captives on this occasion were stated at 200,150 
souls, the number of prisoners in the previous 
desolation of Samaria by Sargon being little more 
than a tenth of that amount, so in the traditions 
of the Jews noticed by Demetrius, under the 
Seleucidz, and also throughout the Talmud, the 
great captivity was always attributed to Senna- 
cherib, and not to Sargon or Shalmaneser. 

In regard to Esar Haddon, the son of Senna- 
cherib, it was only necessary to quote his acknow- 
ledgment of having received assistance in the con- 
struction of one of his palaces from Manasseh, 
King of Judea, and also the valuable notice which 
was left by him of his conquest of Egypt and 
-Ethiopia,—a notice which supplied a very im- 
portant blank in history, and explained the con- 
fused statement of Herodotus respecting the Dodec- 
archy, and further showed how many of the pro- 
phesies against Egypt had been fulfilled (as in 
Isaiah xx. 3, &c.) Under Assur-bani-pal IT., 
whosucceeded his father Esar Haddon, and who was 
probably also contemporary with Manasseh, the 
Assyrians did not apparently come in contact with 
the Jews. The king warred almost exclusively in 
Babylonia and Susiana, being moreover much ad- 
dicted to the chase, and being further occupied in 
building a very splendid palace at Nineveh, from 
which the beautiful marbles, lately deposited in 
the British Museum, had been excavated. In that 
palace he had likewise amassed a vast collection of 
inscribed clay tablets forming the Royal Library, 
recently brought to England—they were all more 
or less injured, but the number could not be less 
than 20,000, and when properly deciphered they 
would, no doubt, furnish important additions to 
our knowledge of the ancient world. 

The last Assyrian king named Assur-emit-ili 
was son of Assur-bani-pal, and probably lost the 
throne of Nineveh at the Medes and Babylonians 
in B.c. 625. 

The concluding portion of the lecture was de- 
voted to notices of the Babylonian kings, Nebu- 
chadnezzar, Neriglissar and Nabonidus. 


We return to the Sections and their doings. 
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THURSDAY. 
Sectiox A.—MATHEMATICAL AND PHYSICAL 
SCIENCE. 
President—Rev. R. WALKER. 

Vice-Presidents—Sir W. Syow Harris, Rev. H. Lioyp, B. P. Price, 

ev. W. WHEWELL, Lorv WRrotrtestey. 

Secretaries—Prof. STEVELLY, C. Brooke, Rey, T, A. Sovta woop, 

Rev. J. C. TURNBULL, 

Committee—Rev. Dr. Booth, Rev. T. Chevallier, Dr. R. Greene, W. 
R. Grove, Prof. Hennessy, Rev. Mr. King, Dr. Lee, J.C, Max- 
well, J. Nasmyth, F. Osler, Prof. Phillips, Kev. C. Pritchard, W. 
Whitehouse, Prof. Boole, Rev. Dr, Hincks, T. B. Sprague. Prof, 
Stoney, M. J. Johnson, Prof. G. Neumayer, Prof. Kupffer, J. 
Welsh, Prof. Sir W. Hamilton. 

The PRESIDENT, on taking the chair, briefly ex- 
plained to the Section the objects proposed by the 
British Association, and the manner in which these 
objects were worked out in the several Sections: 
observing that by a fundamental rule Reports on 
the several scientific branches which had been 
drawn up on the invitation of the Association took 
precedence of all voluntary communications, even 
in cases where the former were merely provisional | 
reports. In accordance with this rule, the first | 
paper on the list for to-day was a Report by Prof. 
Powe. on Luminous Meteors; but as that gen- 
tleman was detained from the meeting by a domes- 
tic affliction, Dr. Lee had kindly consented to bring 
the Report under the notice of the Section. 

Dr. LEE stated that the Report was the continua- | 
tion of those formerly presented to the Association, 
and extended from September 1853 to May 1856. 
The author observed, that although the number 
recorded in this Report was much less than those | 
of former years, yet some of them were of more 
than ordinary interest, especially those from Prof. | 
Piazzi Smyth, Mrs. Smyth, and E. J. Low, Esq. | 
Dr. Lee then stated that the tabulated part of the | 
Report would be printed at length in the next 
volume, and could be consulted at leisure by those 
interested in the subject; but he begged to read 
the following notes and letters, which were embo- | 
died in the Appendix. Extract from Prof. C. P. 
Smyth’s communication :—The meteor was appa- | 
rently below the clouds, for they were thick and 
compact cirrostrati in all that part of the sky, 
shutting out all the stars, and reflecting the glare 
of distant ironworks; and the meteor showed no 
symptom of shining through this cloudy medium, | 
for it was well defined. The clouds were such as 
have an altitude of four to five miles attributed to 
them, and exercise a very scattering effect on rays 
of light passing through them, and must have been 
composed of frozen particles. One or two stars 
were hazily seen through the clouds in the 8. and 
S.W.—The next was an extract from a letter of 
Mrs. Smyth :—‘‘ On Monday, the 7th of January, 
1856, as I was returning homeward from the north- 
ward with a friend, about a quarter before five 
o'clock P.M., my friend suddenly exclaimed, ‘ there 
is a rocket!’ pointing to the southward, in the 
direction of the Chiltern Hills. She saw it explode 
at the lower end of a long and rather slanting fiery 
train. The sky being very clear it was still bright 
daylight. Supposing it only a rocket, although a 
gigantic one, we resumed our conversation ; but 
the stationary character of the train again 
attracted our attention, though we ascribed it 
chiefly to the stillness of the air. It was //, or not | 
quite so oblique: after upwards of five minutes it 
gradually became less dense, as if the fiery flakes 
or atoms receded from each other. Then it gra- 
dually assumed the appearance of very bright small 
clouds at sunset, only the brightest side was turned | 
to the eastward. Elevation of the phenomenon 
above the horizon at first about 35°. Length of 
the train about 5°: when the train became dis- 
membered it seemed to have risen higher in the 
atmosphere by about 10°.”—The next was an ex- 
tract of a letter from E. J. Low, Esq., respecting | 
a meteor seen, at Highfield House, on the 19th of 
December, 1855, at 64 13™ a.M., accompanied by 
five sketches of the successive appearances of the 
train of the meteor. It was first seen in the 
N.N.W., moving towards the W. At first it 
more closely resembled a brilliant flash of lightning 
than a meteor. The train was like a comet, with 
parallel sides. When first seen it was not far from 
the position of H 17 Camelopardi, and moving 
downwards to midway between Capella and p 
Persei. The size was about the apparent diameter 
of the moon. There was no noise of explosion 
heard, After the meteor itself had vanished a belt 


| 





of light, similar to that of a comet’s tail, was visible 
along the whole path of the meteor. This gra- 
dually became less bright, and expanded in breadth 
after a short time: the lower portion became 
curved towards the east. 
increased, as shown in the sketches, until finally it 
assumed the form of a nearly circular band, not 


| quite closed at the upper part. The upper portion 
Finally, | 


never moved its position in the heavens. 
on breaking up, the base of the circle disappeared 
first. It was visible fully ten minutes. 
star, of about the first magnitude, crossed over the 
band horizontally from W. to E., near Capella, 
and moving towards ¢ Cassiopeiz. 
cloudless, with a cutting E.S.E. wind.—No. 6 in 
the Appendix is an extract from a letter of E. J. 


Low, Esq., from the Observatory, Beeston, near | 


Nottingham, dated July 25th, 1856 :—‘“‘ From the 
appearances presented in the several large meteors 


seen at the end of last and at the beginning of this | 
year, it appears evident to me that these bodies are | 


not self-luminous,—the light seems to be owing to 
the meteor, instead of being the light of the meteor. 


| Probably the great speed causes a peculiar pro- 


perty of the upper regions to ignite, at the instant 


of ignition being an intense blaze, and then sub- | 


siding into a phosphorescent flame, which may 


| linger for a length of time, and be wafted along by 


currents of air, as was the case in several instances. 
In the case of the meteor of December 19th, 1855, 


it moved over 183° in less than a second of time. | 


It cannot, therefore, be supposed that the meteor 
itself could be within 5° of this path ten minutes 
afterwards. Now, if we suppose the meteor burst 
at this point (which to me seems improbable), it 
must have burst ina medium where light could 


| shine ; and if so, it is as easy to suppose some sub- 


stance could be ignited as that the meteor itself 
should blaze : the intensity of the light is too great 
for reflected light.” 

Report of a Committee, consisting of Messrs. A. 
Cayley, R. Grant, and G. G. Stokes, to consider the 
formation of a Catalogue of Philosophical Memoirs. 
—The Committee were appointed—on the occasion 
of a communication from Prof. Henry, of Washing- 
ton, containing a proposal for the publication of 
Philosophical Memoirs scattered throughout the 
Transactions of Societies in Europe and America, 
with the offer of co-operation on the part of the 
Smithsonian Institute to the extent of preparing 
and publishing, in accordance with the general plan 
which might be adopted by the British Association, 
a Catalogue of all the American Memoirs of Phy- 
sical Science—to consider the best system of 
arrangement, and to report thereon to the Council. 
The Committee are desirous of expressing their 
sense of the great importance and increasing need 
of such a catalogue. They understand the proposal 
of the Smithsonian Institute to be, that a separate 


catalogue should be prepared and published for | 


America. In the opinion of the Committee, the 
Catalogue should embrace the mathematical and 


physical sciences, but should exclude natural history | 


and physiology, geology, mineralogy, and che- 
mistry, which would properly form the subject- 
matter of a distinct catalogue or catalogues. 


but the Committee would admit into the Catalogue 


. . . | 
memoirs not purely chemical or geological, but 


having a direct bearing upon the subjects of the 
Catalogue. The Catalogue should not be restricted 
to memoirs in Transactions of Societies, but should 
comprise also memoirs in the Proceedings of 
Societies, in mathematical and scientific journals, 
in Ephemerides and volumes of observatiuns, and 
in other collections not coming under any of the 
preceding heads. The Catalogue would not com- 
prise separate works. The Catalogue should begin 
from the year 1800. There should be a catalogue 
according to the names of authors, and also a cata- 
logue according to subjects,—the title of the 
memoir, date, and other particulars to be in each 
case given in full, so as to avoid the necessity of a 
reference from the one catalogue to the other. 
The Catalogue should, in referring to a memoir, 
give the number as well of the last as of the first 
page, soas to show the length ofthe memoir. The 
Catalogue should give in every case the date of a 


This curving gradually | 


A falling | 


The night was | 


The | 
difficulty of drawing the line would perhaps be | 
greatest with regard to chemistry and geology; | 


memoir (the year only),—namely, in the case of 
memoirs published in the Transactions of a Society 
the date of reading, and in other cases the date on 
the title-page of the volume. Such date should 
be inserted as a distinct fact, even in the case of a 
volume of Transactions referred to by its date. The 
Catalogue should contain a list of volumes indexed 
showing the complete title, with, in the case of 
Transactions, the year to which the volume be- 
_ longs and the year of publication; and in other 
cases the year of publication, and the abbreviated 
reference to the work. The references to works 
should be given in a form sufficiently full to be 
easily intelligible without turning to the explana- 
tion of such reference. The author’s name and 
| the date should be printed in a distinctive type, 
so as to be conspicuous at first sight; and, gene- 
rally, the typographical execution should be such 
| as to facilitate as much as possible the use of the 
catalogue. As to the Catalogue according to the 
authors’ names, the memoirs of the same author 
should be arranged according to their dates. As 
to the Catalogue according to the subjects, the 
question of the arrangement is one of very great 
difficulty. It appears to the Committee that the 
scheme of arrangement cannot be fixed upon 
according to any @ priori classification of subjects, 
but must be determined after some progress has 
been made in the preliminary work of collecting 
the titles of the memoirs to be catalogued. The 
value of this part of the Catalogue will materially 
depend upon the selection of a proper principle of 
arrangement, and the care and accuracy with which 
such principle is carried out. The arrangement of 
the memoirs in the ultimate subdivisions should be 
according to their dates. The most convenient 
method of making the Catalogue would appear to 
be that each volume to be indexed should be gone 
through separately, and a list formed of all the 
memoirs which came within the plan of the proposed 
Catalogue. Such list should be in triplicate: one 
copy for reference, a second copy to be cut up and 
arranged for the Catalogue according to authors’ 
names, and another copy to be cut up and ar- 
ranged for the Catalogue according to subjects. 
The Committee have endeavoured to form an esti- 
mate of the space which the Catalogue would oc- 
cupy. The number of papers in a volume of Trans- 
actions is in general small, but there are works, 
such as the Comptes Rendus, the Astronomische 
Nachrichten, the Philosophical Magazine, &c., con- 
taining a great number of papers, the titles of 
which would consequently occupy a considerable 
space in the Catalogue. Upon the whole, the 
Committee consider that, excluding America, they 
may estimate the number of papers to be entered 
at 125,000, or, since each paper would be entered 
twice, the number of entries would be 250,000. 
The number of entries that could conveniently be 
brought into a page quarto (double columns) would 
be about thirty, so that, according to the above 
estimate, the Catalogue would occupy ten quarto 
volumes of rather more than 800 pages each. It 
appears to the Committee that there should be 
| paid editors, who should be familiar with the 
' several great branches respectively of the sciences 
to which the Catalogue relates, but that the general 
scheme of arrangement and details of the Catalogue 
| should be agreed upon between all the editors, 
and that they should be jointly responsible for the 
execution. It would, of course, be necessary that 
the editors should have the assistance of an adequate 
staff of clerks. The principal scientific Transactions 
and works would be accessible in England at the 
Library of the British Museum and the Libraries 
of the Royal Society and other philosophical 
Societies. It would be the duty of the editors to 
ascertain all the different works which ought to be 
catalogued, and to procure information as to the 
contents of such of them as may not happen to be 
accessible. The Catalogue according to authors’ 
names would be the most readily executed, and 
this Catalogue, if it should be found convenient, 
might be first published. The time of bringing 
out the two Catalogues would of course depend 
upon the sufficiency of the assistance at the com- 
mand of the editors; but if the Catalogue be 
undertaken it is desirable that the arrangement 
should be such that the complete work might be 
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brought out within a period not exceeding three 
years. 

‘On Isothermal Lines,’ by Prof. HENNESSY.— 
After some preliminary remarks as to the general 
influence of the distribution of land and water on 
the forms of isothermal lines, the author proceeded 
to discuss the distribution of these lines in islands. 
By considering an island situated so as to have its 
shores bathed by a warm oceanic current, if the 
influence of direct solar radiation be obstructed, it 
appears that the isothermals would be closed curves 
surrounding the centre of the island and having 
some relation to its coast line. The influence of 
ranges of mountains, and in general of inequalities 
in the surface of the island, as well as the modify- 
ing action of general winds, and the resulting 
changes in the shapes of the isothermals, were 
explained. By the introduction of solar radiation 
it now follows from the mathematical theory of 
heat that the entixe quantity of heat received by a 
unit of surface of the island will depend on two 
principal terms: one, a function of the distance 
of the point from the coast, and capable of being 
expressed in some cases as a function of the differ- 
ence of latitude of that point and the nearest point 
on the coast,—and, secondly, of a term depending 
on the latitude and on an elliptic function of the 
second order, having for its modulus the sine of 
the inclination of the equator to the ecliptic. It 
hence follows that the effect of solar radia- 
tion will be to transport the centres of all the 
closed isothermals towards the pole of the hemi- 
sphere in which the island is situated. Some of 
the lines may thus ultimately terminate at the 
coast with their convex sides turned towards the 
equator, while others may still continue as closed 
curves in the interior. Ifthe influence of difference 
of latitude and direct solar radiation were greatly 
predominant compared to other causes affecting 
the temperature of the island, the isothermals might 
all terminate on the coast. If the continents may 
be considered as immense islands so circumstanced, 
they become subjects for the application of these 
views.—Prof. Hennessy then proceeded to show 
that the isothermals of Ireland strictly conformed 
to his theory. On discussing the observations col- 
lected and arranged by Dr. Lloyd in his ‘ Memoir 
on the Meteorology of Ireland,’ it appears some of 
its isothermals are actually closed curves, while 
others terminate at points on the coast, the shortest 
being closest to the equator. The physical struc- 
ture of Ireland, and the difference of nearly 4° 
between the temperature of the seas bathing its 
shores and the air above them, rendered it probable, 
& priori, that Treland should present a good ex- 
ample for the application of the theory. From the 
general nature of his views, Prof. Hennessy anti- 
cipated that the discussion of observations in other 
islands would lead to their further confirmation, — 
and it would ultimately follow that not only are 
isothermals sinuous in their shapes and not gene- 
rally parallel to the equator, but that many would 
be found which do not at all circumscribe the axis 
which joins the opposite poles of the earth. 

Dr. Luoyp made a few remarks in explanation 
of the nature of the simultaneous meteorological 
observations in Ireland in 1851, and of the course 
adopted in their reduction. One of the first results 
which presented itself, upon a comparison of the 
monthly means of temperature at the several 
stations, was the marked defect of temperature at 
the inland stations, as compared with those on the 
coast,—showing, in a very decided manner, the 
influence of the gulf stream. The number of 
inland stations, however, was too small to afford 
the basis of any deduction as to the actual law 
of distribution of temperature; and all that 
could be done was to determine the law of 
distribution dependent on geographical position 
alone,—and thus, by a comparison of the cal- 
culated with the observed results at the inland 
stations, to deduce the amount of the deficiency 
referred to. Accordingly, the observations at the 
coast stations were combined by the method of least 
squares, and the direction of the isothermal lines in 
each month deduced, abstracting as far as was 
possible from the effects due to the distribution of 
land. From these lines the monthly mean tem- 
peratures at the inland stations were then calcu- 





lated, and the results compared with those observed ; 
and the result of this comparison, combined with 
the observations of sea-temperature upon the coasts, 
proved that the effect of the gulf stream was even 
greater than had been anticipated,—the excess of 
temperature of the sea above that of the air over 
the land amounting to nearly 4° Fahr. The in- 
crease of temperature of the sea surrounding the 
coasts of Ireland having thus been found to exceed 
the utmost difference due to geographical position 
alone, it is plain that the actual isothermals must 
(as Prof. Hennessy has observed) be closed curves; 
and the conclusion showed the importance of ob- 
servations at the inland as well as the coast 
stations, sufficient in number and distribution to 
furnish the basis for a deduction of their form. 
This, however, was not possible with the existing 
data. Dr. Lloyd stated, in conclusion, that the 
case of Ireland, bathed as it was by the waters of 
a heated sea, was by no means to be taken asa 
type of the phenomena of island temperature. It 
appeared, indeed, from the valuable observations 
of Dufresny, that the temperature of the sea was 
generally in excess of that of the air above it ; but, 
except in the region of heated currents flowing 
from a warmer zone, that excess was very small. 

‘On an Instrument for determining the Value 
of Intermittent, or Alternating, Electric Currents, 
for Telegraphic Purposes,’ by Mr. E.O. WitpmMaN 
WHITEHOUSE.—Theauthorshowed the Section that 
the effect of a weak electric current, say after it 
had traversed 100 miles of wire on an ordinary 
magnetic needle, was altogether inappreciable; 
and even the effect of strong currents at short 
intermitted periods caused the needle so to vibrate 
as to render the observing of the ares quite im- 
possible; but by transmitting a very feeble current 
in such a way as to excite a powerful coil and 
produce an electro-magnet by soft pieces of iron 
in the axes of the coils, he showed that, by a 
strongly-framed and accurately-constructed steel- 
yard, he was able actually to weigh the feeblest 
currents and to‘compare them with even the most 
powerful current transmitted through short dis- 
tances. The exhibition of the apparatus, which 
worked admirably, and, as it were, weighed the 
force of each current as transmitted during the 
ordinary rapid working of the telegraph, seemed 
to afford much satisfaction to the Section. 

‘On the Form of Lightning,’ by Mr. J. 
Nasmytu.—Mr. Nasmyth said that, observing 
that the form usually attributed to lightning by 
painters and in works of Art was very different 
from that which he had observed as exhibited in 
Nature, he was induced to call attention to it. 
He believed the error of the artists originated 
in the form given to the thunderbolt in the hand 
of Jupiter as sculptured by the early Greeks. The 
form of lightning as exhibited in Nature was simply 
an irregular curved line, shooting from the earth 
below to the cloud above, and often continued 
from the cloud downwards again to another distant 
part of the earth. This appearance, he conceived, 
was the result of the rapidly shooting point of 
light, which constituted the true lightning, leaving 
on the eye the impression of the path it traced. 
In very intense lightning, he had also observed 
offshoots of an arborescent form to proceed, at 
several places, from the primary track of the flash. 

This communication gave rise to an animated 
discussion, as to whether or not the flash of light- 
ning was the effect of a rapidly moving point of 
light or not? and if so, whether the direction was, 
as stated by Mr. Nasmyth, in nine cases out of ten 
from the earth to the cloud, or the contrary? Mr. 
Nasmyth adduced as proof the manner in which 
leaden pipes were burst, they being bad conductors 
of electricity, as proofs of his views ;—of which he 
instanced one which had been. burst in several 
places, from the bottom to the top, in Edinburgh, 
during a thunder-storm, the pieces of which Sir 
J. Leslie had obtained and placed in his physical 
class-room. On being questioned, however, by 
some Members of the Section, as to how these 
distant burstings outwards along the pipe gave 
any indication of the direction, it did not appear 
there were any decisive marks indicating this. 

‘On the Constancy of Solar Radiation,’ by 
Prof. P1azzi SMYTH. 





‘On a New Method of Treating the Doctrine 
of Parallel Lines,’ by Prof. StevELLY.—The author 
stated that from the days of Euclid to the present 
all geometricians admitted that Euclid’s twelfth 
axiom was a property to be proved, and not an 
axiom to be assumed as self-evident; but hitherto 
no satisfactory and sufficiently elementary proof 
of it had been adduced. He then showed that, 
by defining parallel lines to be ‘‘when two lines 
in the same plane were both perpendicular to the 
same line, they should be called parallel,” all the 
properties of parallel lines as proved by Euclid 
could be shown to belong to these, by two supple- 
mentary propositions, The second of these was, 
that the line joining any two points along parallel 
lines, assumed at an equal distance from the line 
to which both are perpendicular, formed right 
angles with each of the parallel lines. The author 
then went through the series of geometrical proofs, 
which would, however, be unsuited to our report, 
concluding with the proof of the twelfth axiom of 
Euclid. 

The mathematicians of the Section seemed to 
admit that the demonstration was rigorous; but 
doubts were expressed whether it would be suited 
to elementary teaching, as the proof involved a 
conclusion arrived at by the method of limits, 

FRIDAY. 

‘Provisional Report on the Progress of Theo- 
retical Dynamics,’ by Mr. A. CAYLEY, was read 
by one of the Secretaries.—It merely regretted the 
inability of the author to have his Report ready 
for the present Meeting, and asking permission to 
have it deferred till the Meeting of 1857. The 
Secretary who read the Report informed the 
Section that a recommendation to that effect had 
been that morning sent up by the Committee of 
the Section to the Committee of Recommenda- 
tions. 

‘Supplemental Report on Atmospheric Cur- 
rents at Liverpool,’ by Mr. F. A. OsLer.—Mr. 
Osler stated that the complete manner in which 
the anemometrical observations had been re- 
corded at Liverpool, enabled him to work out 
some facts in addition to the general results 
which appeared in the volume of the Association 
just published, and which, he thought, would 
possess considerable value and interest to meteor- 
ologists. The present paper related to the diurnal 
laws of the wind when referred to sixteen points of 
the compass, and gave the mean records obtained 
from upwards of 70,000 hourly observations. From 
these, it appears, that at Liverpool the various 
winds have their maximum and minimum velocity 
at definite and generally different hours. Thus, 
the E.N.E. wind attains its maximum about 5 
p.M., the E. at 9 p.m., the E.S.E. at midnight, 
the S.E. at 6 a.m., S.S.E. at 10 am., S. at 12,, 
noon; and the minima occur at intervals of about 
12 hours from each of these respectively. The N., 
N.E., and §.S.W. have two maxima and minima 
in the 24 hours. In most cases, the maximum 
velocity exceeds that of the minimum in the ratio 
of nearly two to one. 

‘On the Eclipse of the Sun mentioned in the 
First Book of Herodotus,’ by the Rev. Dr. H1ncks. 
—So much has been written on the eclipse which 
Herodotus describes as occurring during a battle 
between the Medes and Lydians, that many per- 
sons may consider the subject to be exhausted. 
I believe, however, that a correct opinion which 
once prevailed has been abandoned on insufficient 
grounds; and I consider it important to revive it. 
I may advance, too, some novelties; but whether 
what I bring forward may be old or new, I am 
desirous of having the truth of my position tested; 
and, accordingly, I bring them before the persons 
who will be best able to point out their errors, if 
they be erroneous. I am not going to discuss the 
question on chronological grounds; although I 
entertain a strong conviction that sound chro- 
nology must reject, as absolutely inconsistent with 
it, the hypothesis that the eclipse of the 28th of 
May, 585, was that referred to by Herodotus. I 
will merely endeavour to establish the point, that 
astronomical truth is not inconsistent with the 
hypothesis that it was that of the 18th of May, 603. 
As some of my hearers may not be acquainted with 
the various opinions entertained respecting this 
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eclipse, I will briefly state them. Previous to 
Bayer’s publication, in 1728, different writers had 
proposed different eclipses as that of Herodotus, 
which we may dismiss from our consideration. | 
Bayer fixed on that of the 18th of May, 603; and | 
Mayer conceived that it was proved by astrono- 
mical tables that in that eclipse the track of the | 
moon’s shadow would pass over a spot where | 
the battle between the Medes and Lydians 
might have been fought. Two English writers 
in the Philosophical Transactions for 1753 con- 
firmed this view of Mayer’s; and one of them 
published in the Transactions a map, with the 
supposed track of the shadow. It crossed Cyprus 
and the Caspian Sea, passing near to Kars, which 
was proposed as the most probable site of the | 
battle. This view was generally acquiesced in till 
1811, when Mr. Baily published a paper on the | 
subject in the Philosophical Transactions. He | 
rejected Bayer’s eclipse, on the alleged ground that 
the shadow would fall too far to the south; and he | 
argued for the eclipse of the 30th of September, 
610, which, according to the tables published by | 
Vince, would pass through Asia Minor from about | 
Sinope to the south of the Lake Van. Baily, | 
however, destroyed his own hypothesis by a state- 
ment which he made at the close of his paper, that | 
the same tables would make the extreme southern 
point of the shadow to pass 3° of terrestrial latitude 
south of the most southernly position that could 
possibly be assigned to the fleet of Agathocles, 
over which, it is on record, that the eclipse of the | 
30th of September, 310, passed. As this error of | 
at least 3°, and more probably of 4°, was given by 
the tables that he used, it was natural for Baily | 
to suppose that a similar error would exist in the 
position of the shadow in 610, and that it would 
thus fall to the north of Asia Minor, so that a 
total eclipse could not have been seen in that coun- 
try. Mr. Hind has computed the circumstances of 
this eclipse of 610, and has found that the shadow | 
would pass, not 8° or 4°, but near 10° to the north 
of what Mr. Baily inferred from his tables. They | 
both found the longitude of the place where the sun | 
was centrally eclipsed at noon to be the same; but 
Mr. Baily found the latitude of this place to be 
31° 6’, Mr. Hind found it to be 40°55’. The posi- 
tion of the centre of the shadow was consequently 
at this time 589 geographical miles further south | 
by Vince’s tables than Mr. Hind has found it to 
be. In Mr. Hind’s letter to the Atheneum, he 
fairly concluded that this eclipse of 610 must be | 
rejected. He, however, committed what appears | 
to me an error in choosing the eclipse of 585. Mr. 
Baily had rejected that on the ground that the 
shadow passed too far south. Mr. Hind thought 
that this objection was completely removed by his 
correction of Vince’s tables. These gave, accord- | 
ing to Mr. Baily, 28° 1’ N. lat. and 35° 2’ E. long. 
for the place where the sun set centrally eclipsed. 
Mr. Hind changed these numbers to 35°51’ N, lat. 
and 32° 47’ E. long , throwing the place where this 
happened 7° 50’ northward and 2° 15’ westward of | 
Mr. Baily’s place. Mr. Hind’s place lies about | 
50 miles to the south of the coast of Cilicia, to 
the north of the island of Cyprus. The radius of | 
the shadow was about 80 miles; and, therefore, if | 
the field of battle was within a short distance of the 
Cilician coast, the outer part of the shadow might 
certainly have passed over it just before sunset, 
causing a very brief total eclipse of a quarter or 
half a minute. For the reason already mentioned, 
my desire to confine myself to the astronomical | 
branch of the subject, I will not treat of the 
extreme improbability (as it appears to me to be) | 
of supposing that this could be the place, and these | 
the circumstances of the eclipse referred to by | 
Herodotus. I will merely show that, consistently 
with astronomical truth, the eclipse of the 18th of 
May, 603, might also be that to which he refers. 
Before, however, I come to speak of this last 
eclipse, I must make a remark as to a mistake into 
which I think that Herodotus has fallen. He says 
that the eclipse which occurred during the battle 
was foretold by Thales. The eclipse which Thales 
foretold is stated on other authority to have been 
visible in the western part of Asia Minor,—I 
believe at the Bosphorus, where, however, it is 
not said to have been total,—and to have occurred 
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in the 48th Olympiad. The eclipse predicted by 
Thales was, no doubt, that of 585 ; but the eclipse 
which terminated the Lydian war was that of 603, 
—223 months earlier. Thales had heard of this 
great eclipse, and of the remarkable effect that it 
He knew also that. eclipses of the moon 
occurred under the same circumstances, at inter- 
vals of 223 months. He may have heard, also, or 
may have inferred, that eclipses of the sun did so 
too, though not with the same uniformity; and 
thus he might have ventured on a guess, which 
proved a lucky one, that on the 28th of May, 585, 
which would be 223 months from the celebrated 


| eclipse of the sun, he would be visibly eclipsed 


again. Herodotus heard of this; but he or his 
informant, through ignorance of astronomy, did not 
understand the real fact,—and the eclipse of the 
Lydian war was thus confounded with the eclipse 
that Thales predicted from it. It remains for me to 
show that the eclipse of the 18th of May, 603, would 
satisfy the conditions required; and I may add 
(what some may consider a matter of importance), 
that most certainly it took place in the morning, 
in whatever parts of Western Asia it was visible. 
The moon was at this time near her perigee, the 
shadow as large as it could well be, and nothing 
to hinder the middle of the shadow passing over 
the armies, if the shadow passed over them at all. 
I know, however, that it will be denied that this 
last was possible. I reason, however, thus :—This 
eclipse of May, 603, took place under the same cir- 
cumstances as the three that I have already noticed. 
In all four the moon was a short distance in 
advance of her ascending node; and, therefore, the 
error in these tables used by Mr. Baily would throw 
the shadow to the south of its true place in this as 
in the other instances. Baily found by bis tables 
that the sun was centrally eclipsed at noon in 
354° N. lat. I correct this to 45° N. lat. The 
longitude was 68° E.; and this was probably not 
much astray. Judging, however, for the eclipse of 
585, I would say 65° or 66° E. This would be on 
the east of the Sea of Aral. Now, the track of the 
shadow towards this point was in the north-east 
direction. I am not prepared to say where it 
would cross the line of march by which the Median 
and Lydian armies would advance to one another ; 
Mr. Hind not having taken any notice of this 
eclipse in his letter to the Atheneum. It is evident, 
however, that it must have crossed this line of 
march somewhere; and there the battle must have 
been going on, and have been interrupted by it. 
It is not necessary that we should place the battle- 
field in Asia Minor. This has been generally done, 
but without the slightest authority. Herodotus 
gives no intimation of the site of this battle-field. 
The war, he says, had previously lasted five years 
with various success. Granting that the Medes first 
attacked the Lydians, they may have repelled them, 
and carried the war into the neighbourhood of 
Media. It has been said that Cappadocia was 
part of the Median empire, and that Herodotus 
has so stated. This, however, is an error. Herod- 
otus says that Cyrus possessed Cappadocia, and 
that Astyages possessed it before him. This was 
the case in 560 B.c., and for some years before it ; 
but Herodotus nowhere says that it was the case 
in 603. He speaks of the conquest of Western 


| Asia by the Medes as subsequent to their becom- 


ing masters of Assyria ; and I know no reason for 
supposing that this last conquest was prior to 580. 


| I should be glad to learn what the track of the 


moon’s shadow was in the eclipse of May, 603, 
according to the best modern tables,—but I cannot 
anticipate that it will be inconsistent with the 
views that I have adopted. It must have been 
very nearly the same as is laid down in the map 
given in the Philosophical Transactions for 1753 ; 
and this was considered by all chronologers for 
more than fifty years, till Mr. Baily published his 
unfortunate paper, to be reconcileable with the 
narrative of Herodotus, and to give the true place 
of the battle. It may appear to some persons 
strange that I should assume the elements of the 
eclipse obtained by Mayer and Costard from the 
old tables to be more correct than those obtained 
by Baily from the new. This paradox, however, 
is easily explained. The old tables had no secular 
equations correcting the mean motions ; but they 





gave the mean motions such as were derived from 
comparing the Babylonian eclipses described by 
Ptolemy with modern observations. The tables 
that Baily used employed larger mean motions, 
such as were derived from modern observations 
exclusively, and they corrected them by secular 
equation. Now, so far as the longitude of the 
moon herself was concerned, the old and the 
new tables would not materially differ at the 
particular epoch when this eclipse of 603 took 
place. This was about the time of the Babylonian 
eclipses, for which the tables were calculated, and 
of course the tables gave the moon’s mean place 
pretty correct for that time, though a few centuries 
before or after that time they would be seriously 
astray. In like manner the tables used by Costard 
gave the place of the node, and consequently 
the latitude pretty accurately at this particular 
time ; but here the tables used by Baily were in 
error. They used mean motions professedly derived 
from modern observations, though I understand 
they do not correctly represent even these; and 
they used secular equations to correct them, which 
were calculated erroneously. They assumed that 
the secular equation of the node was *735 of that 
of the mean longitude, as Laplace had made it in 
his ‘ Mécanique Céleste’; but in his later work, the 
‘Syst?me du Monde,’ he acknowledges that this 
was wrong, and he adopts Carlini’s decimal °609 as 
more correct. Here there was an error of one- 
eighth of the whole secular equation, and to this 
was to be added another error in the amount of the 
mean motion of the node. The consequence was, 
that the node was thrown greatly in advance of 
its true place, the moon’s distance from it, and 
consequently the latitude, greatly diminished ; and 
in further consequence the moon's shadow thrown 
far to the south of its actual place. To sum up 
the matter then briefly, I consider that Baily re- 
jected the eclipse of 603 as laid down in the Philo- 
sophical Transactions for 1753 on false grounds, 
and that we ought now to fall back on that eclipse ; 
not to ignore it as has been done by Mr. Hind, 
who has not condescended to notice it, and who 
has allowed Mr. Bosanquet to publish a statement 
on his authority that the eclipse of 585 is the only 
one that can possibly have satisfied the required 
condition. 

Dr. WHEWELL said that, as the wish of all par- 
ties was to make the proceedings of the Sections 
of the British Association a true representation of 
the progress of science, it was much to be desired, 
and would have saved much time both to the 
learned author and to the Section, if he had been 
aware that this very eclipse, and, indeed, the 
whole ground over which the author had travelled, 
had already been fully discussed in a paper pub- 
lished by the Astronomer Royal in the ‘Transac- 
tions of the Royal Society for 1850,’—in which, 
he need not say, that the newest and best tables 
and helps which the progress most lately made in 
astronomy were capable of affording were used by 
the Astronomer Royal in discussing these very 
eclipses and the questions brought under the 
notice of the Section in the present communica- 
tion. 

‘On the Geometrical Type of Logarithms and 
the Trigonometry of the Parabola,’ by Dr. Booru. 
—The object of this paper is to show that a duality 
exists between the trigonometry of the circle and 
the trigonometry of the parabola ; that by certain 
simple transformations we may pass from the for- 
mule of circular to those of parabolic trigono- 
metry. He shows, moreover, the geometrical 
origin of the quantity known as the Naperian base 
of logarithms. De Moivre’s formula, also, and 
many others with which analysts were familiar, 
were traced to their origin by these simple trans- 
formations. 

‘On Fresnel’s Formule,’ by the Rev. Prof. 
PoweELL.—The object of this communication was 
to elicit a more complete discussion of the ques- 
tions arising out of it, more especially as some 
views recently taken would seem calculated to put 
aside the whole reasoning hitherto adopted, and to 
involve the whole application and interpretation 
of the Formula in doubt. But it would be impos- 
sible to make the paper intelligible to the general 
reader, 
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The Rev. Dr. LLoyp observed, that by the expe- 
rimentum crucis lately devised and executed by 
Prof. Stokes, it was now clearly established that 
according to Fresnel’s original hypothesis, the 
vibrations must be taken at right angles to the 
plane of polarization, and that, therefore, the con- | 
trary hypothesis and the formula and reasoning | 
founded upon it must be abandoned by analysts. 

Dr. R. GREENE exhibited a beautiful Working 
Model of a Machine, invented by him, last year, 
for Polishing the Specula of reflecting Telescopes. 
His object in constructing it was to produce a 
machine at the cost of 60s. or 70s. which should | 
be equally efficacious for that purpose as a very | 
complex machine invented by Mr. Lassell, of | 
Liverpool, which has produced the finest telescopes | 
ever constructed, Having accurately attained this 
object, the Doctor found that by adding three or 
four more pulleys to the machine it was capable of 
moving the polisher over the speculum in an almost 
endless variety of curves, so that the operator 
could choose any variety of figure he might fancy 
to experiment with. We have ourselves seen a 
great variety of those beautiful figures traced by 
the machine itself by fixing a black-lead pencil on 
the working crank. A machine costing not more 
than 60s. or 70s. is amply powerful for polishing 
aspeculum of 12 or 14 inches in diameter, which 
it will generally finish in from four to six hours. 
The principle of the machine consists of a vertical | 
shaft carrying a sliding crank and an horizontal | 
table or chuck attached to another vertical | 
shaft, but which, being supported by sliding col- 
lars, can have its axis moved at pleasure to any 
distance out of the line of direction of the axis of 
the crank. The table can be made to revolve 
from right to left, or the reverse, at pleasure, and 
move with various velocities. All the journals 
move in box-wood collars or boxes, which the 
Doctor finds after many years’ trial to be superior 
to bell-metal, as not heating, soiling the oil, or 
working loose, and recommends them for general 
use in mounting every kind of machinery. He 
also mentioned the great advantage he derived 
from placing the centre of the speculum a little 
out of the centre of the revolving table, thus mak- 
ing the excentricity a variable quantity, being 
sometimes the sum and at other times the differ- 
ence of the two excentricities of the table and of 
the speculum on the table. Lastly, he recom- 
mended making the polisher of three circular pieces 
of light wood jvined together, one in the centre 
and the other two at right angles to the centre- 
piece, in place of two pieces only as usually em- 
ployed, and which are liable to warp, while three 
pieces will never warp with any change in the 
dryness or dampness of the atmosphere; and in 
place of furming the grooves in the pitch by inden- 
tation with the edge of a strip of thin wood, the 
Doctor preferred fastening small squares of thin 
wood to the face of the polisher, and covering 
them with the pitch, leaving about a quarter of an 
inch space between the squares. 

The paper gave rise to an animated debate, in 
which many Members joined, particularly Mr. 
Lassell, who highly approved of the machine and 
the Doctor's suggestions in using it. 

In the course of the discussion upon this paper, 
the interest in which was much increased by Mr. 
Lassell’s taking part in it, Prof. SronEY remarked 
that two of the main points now brought forward 
have been already published. The motion which 
is given to the spindle carrying the speculum in 
order to secure the requisite motions without com- 
plex mechanism above, and the scoring up of the 
polisher so that the pitch may have ample room to 
expand laterally without getting into ridges, were 
both parts of the Earl of Rosse’s original inven- 
tion, as published in the Philoscphical Transac- 
tions for 1840. Lord Rosse not only was the 
first to polish large specula successfully by machi- 
nery, but further pointed out in the clearest man- 
ner the principles which should be kept in view in 
contriving other machines to effect the same result. 

‘On various Phenomena of Refraction through 
Semi-Lenses producing Anomalies in the Illusion of 
Stereoscopic Images,’ by A. CLaupET.—The paper 
had for its object to explain the cause of the illusion 
of curvature given to pictures representing flat | 








| the stereoscope is a concave surface. 


surfaces, when examined in the refracting or semi- 
lenticular stereoscope. The author showed that 
all vertical lines seen through prisms or semi- 
lenses are bent, presenting their concave side to 
the thin edge of the prism, and as the two 
photographic pictures are bent in the same man- 
ner, the inevitable result of their coalescence in 
The only 
means to avoid this defect is to employ the centre 
of the lenses to examine the two pictures ; but as 
the centre does not refract laterally the two 
images, their coincidence cannot take place with- 
out placing the optical axis in such a position that 
they are nearly parallel, as if we were looking at 
the moon, or a very far object. This is an opera- 
tion not very easy at the first attempt, but which 
a little practice will teach us to perform. Persons 
capable of using such a stereoscope will see the 
pictures more perfect, and all objects in their 
natural shape. —Mr. Claudet presented to the 
Meeting a stereoscope made on this principle, and 
many of the members present could see perfectly 
well with it. The author explained the cause of a 
defect which is very often noticed in examining 
stereoscopic pictures, viz., that the subject seems 
in some cases to come out of the openings of the 
mountings, and in some others to recede from 
behind,—this last effect being more favourable 
and more artistic. Mr. Claudet recommended 
photographers when mounting their pictures to 
take care that the openings should have their 
correspondent vertical sides less distant than any 
two correspondent points of the first plane of the 
pictures, which could be easily done by means of 
a pair of compasses, measuring those respective 
distances, To illustrate the phenomenon of vertical 
lines, bent prisms forming by coalescence concave 
surfaces, Mr. Claudet stated that if holding in each 
hand one prism, the two prisms having their thin 
edges towards each other, we look at the window 
from the opposite end of the room, we see first two 
windows with their vertical lines bent in contrary 
directions; but by inclining gradually the optical 
axes, we can converge them until the two images 
coalesce, and we see only one window: as soon as 
they coincide the lateral curvature of the vertical 
lines ceases, and they are bent projectively from 
back to front: we have then the illusion of a win- 
dow concave towards the room, such as it would 
appear reflected by a concave mirror. 

‘On Photographs Illustrating a New Process of 
introducing Clouds and Artistic Effect,’ by E. 
ViviaNn.—The result was extremely pleasing ; the 
concentration of light and shadow, and the intro- 
duction of middle tint, effecting as fresh an im- 
provement upon the ordinary photograph as the 
tint stone does in double lithography; thus en- 
abling the photographer to compose pictures in 
accordance with the rules of Art, without the least 
sacrifice of detail or departure from the truth of 
the original negative, so far as the latter is true to 
Nature; supplying the deficiency of the yellow 
ray and modifying that of the blue, thus reducing 
the actinic image to the chiaroscuro of the visual, 
by toning down the glare produced by the reflec- 
tion of blue light on foliage, and the unnatural 
whiteness of slate roofs, water, &c , and affording 
the means of introducing skies and aérial effects of 
equal force and delicacy. A plate once prepared 
may be used for printing any number of positives 
without further re-touching. We understand that 
the process will be shortly laid before the Photo- 
graphical Society. 

This communication elicited much discussion. 


THURSDAY. 
Section B.—CHEMICAL SCIENCE. 
President—B. C, Bropir. 

Vice-Presidents—N. 8, MaskELYNE, W. Grecory, The Master or 
tHe Mint, Dr. MitLeR, Dr. ANDERSON. 
Secretaries—P. J. Wors.ty, Prof. Vortcker, J. Honsvey. 
Commititee—Dr. 8 Macadam, Dr. Gladstone, G@. Gladstone, W. 8. 

Ward, G. Lowe, Col. Yorke, T. J. Pearsall, Prof. Rowney, C. 
Brooke, Dr. Gilbert, R. Warrington, W. R. Grove, Dr. Udling, 
Dr. Schurch, Dr. R. D. Thomson, Prof. J. Tennant. 
‘On the Compounds of Chromium and Bismuth,’ 
by Mr. W. R. Pearson. 
‘On the Conversion of Tannin into Gallic Acid,’ 
by Mr. J. Horstey. 
‘On the Corrosive Action of Smoke on Build- 
ing Stones,’ by Dr. A. VOELCKER. 
‘Notes on Nitroglycerine,’ by Dr. GLADSTONE. 





FRIDAY. 

‘On the Composition of American Phosphate 
of Lime,’ by Prof. VOELCKER. 

‘On Basic Phosphates of Lime,’ by Prof. 
VOELCKER. 

‘On Dichromatic Phenomena, exhibited by 
Coloured Matters in Solution,’ by Dr. Guap- 
STONE. 

‘On the Constitution of Paraffine from different 
Sources,’ by Dr. ANDERSON, 

‘On a new Combination of Carbon, Oxygen, 
and Hydrogen, formed by the Oxidation of Gra- 
phite; and on the appearance of Carbon under 
the Microscope,’ by Mr. B. C. Broptr. 

‘On the Detection of Strychnine,’ by Dr. S. 
MacapaM.—This paper was illustrated by expe- 
riments. 

MONDAY. 

On several new Methods of detecting Strychnia 
and Brucia; a New Method of Extracting the 
Alkaloids from Nux Vomica, for Toxicological 
and Manufacturing Purposes. Experiments on 
Animals with Strychnia, and probable Reasons for 
non-detection of Strychnia in certain cases, A 
new Method of Instituting post-mortem Researches 
for Strychnia,’ by Mr. T. Horstey.—In the first 
lecture Mr. Horsley observed that the circum- 
stances attending Palmer's trial induced him to 
make a series of experiments on the subject, and 
he tried the effects of a precipitant formed of one 
part of bichromate of potash dissolved in fourteen 
parts of water, to which was afterwards added two 
parts in bulk of strong sulphuric acid. This being 
tried upon a solution of strychnine, the bulk was 
entirely precipitated in the form of a beautiful 
golden coloured and insoluable chromate. The 
experiment, as performed by Mr. Horsley, was 
very interesting, and scarcely a trace of bitterness 
was left in the filtered liquor. He did not claim 
to have originated this discovery of the use of a 
chromic salt and an acid liquor; but the point to 
which he called attention was the essential differ- 
ence in the mode of application, and he maintained 
that it was as much out of the power of any human 
being to define the limit of sensibility which he 
had attained, as it would be to count the sands or 
to measure the drops of the ocean. Taking thirty 
drops of a solution of strychnia containing half a 
grain, he diluted it with four dramsofwater. He 
then dropped in six drops of a solution of bichro- 
mate of potash, when crystals immediately formed, 
and decomposition was complete. Splitting up 
the half grain of strychnia into millions of atoms 
of minute crystals, he said that each of these atoms, 
if they could be separated, would as effectually 
demonstrate the chemical characteristics of strych- 
nia as though he had operated with a pound weight 
of the same. He then showed the chemical reac- 
tion with those crystals. Dropping a drop of 
liquor containing the chromate of strychnia iato an 
evaporating dish and shaking it together, he added 
a drop or two of strong sulphuric acid, and showed 
the effect as previously noted. He next showed 
the discolouration produced in chromate of strych- 
nia and chromate of brucia by sulphuric acid, the 
former being changed to a deep purple and then to 
a violet and red. It had been asserted since the 
trial of Palmer that the non-detection of strychnine 
in the body of John Parsons Cook was owing to 
the antimony taken by the deceased having some- 
what interfered with the tests. Such a supposition 
was, in his (Mr. Horsley’s) opinion, absurd, 
Nothing, he considered, could more incontestably 
disprove the fallacy than either of two new tests 
which he then performed. These he considered 
double tests, because they had first the obtainment 
of a peculiar crystalline compound of strychnine, 
which was afterwards made to develope the cha- 
racteristic effects by which strychnine is recognized. 
Mr. Horsley next related a series of experiments 
which he had made on animals with strychnine, 
and entered into the probable reasons for its non- 
detection in certain cases, although (as he had just 
shown before) a method of detecting infinitesimal 
quantities of strychnia by tests. He procured 
three rats at seven o’clock P.M., he (assisted by Dr. 
Wright) gave each rat a quarter of a grain of 
powdered strychnia, end two hours afterwards a 
quarter and half a grain more to one of the three. 
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Next morning at four o’clock they were all alive, 
and had eaten food (bread and milk) in the night, 
but at seven, or a few minutes after, they were all 
dead. The longest liver was one of the rats that 
had only hada quarter ofa grain. In about three 
hours afterwards he applied the usual test, but 
could not detect the least indication of strychnine 
in the precipitate. There was, moreover, a total 
absence of bitterness in all the liquor. He tried 
every part of the bodies of the rats with the like 
results. What, then, became of the strychnine ? 
Had it been decomposed in the organism, and 
its nature changed, as Baron Liebig intimated ? 
As to the non-detection of strychnine, he thought 
it not improbable that the strychnine might 
have become imbibed into the albumen or 
other solid matter, and so abstracted from the 
fluid, forming by coagulation (say, for instance, in 
the blood) a more or less insoluble albuminate. 
This idea had occurred to him from noticing the 
coagulation of the glairy white of with 
strychnine, and the fact of his not recovering the 
full quantity of the alkaloid whenever he had 
introduced it. At any rate, it merited considera- 
tion. In his second experiment he administered 
three-quarters of a grain of strychnia to a wild rat, 
but the animal evinced little of the effects of poison, 
and it was purposely killed after five days. His 
third experiment was with two grains of strychnia, 
administered as a pill wrapped up in blotting- 
paper, to a dog—a full-sized terrier. It was 
apparently quite well for five hours, when the 
operator went to bed, but was found dead next 
morning, but lying apparently in the most natural 
position for a dog asleep. When taken up blood 
flowed freely from its mouth. On opening the 
animal (continued Mr. Horsley) I found the right 
ventricle of the heart empty of blood, whilst the 
left was full, some of the blood being liquid and 
some clotted. The stomach was carefully secured 
at both its orifices, and detached. On making an 
incision, I was surprised at not seeing the paper 
in which I had wrapped the pill, naturally ex- 
pecting it would have been reduced to a pulp by 
the fluid of the stomach. I, therefore, sought for 
it, and lo! here it is, in precisely the same condi- 
tion as when introduced into the gullet of the dog, 
and containing nearly all the strychnine. I have 


erg 
eggs 





been afraid to. distur i‘ it until I had exhibited it | 


to you, and now I will weigh the contents, and 
ascertain how much has been absorbed or dissolved. 
This experiment is important, as showing the 
small quantity of strychnia necessary to destroy 
life; and, had I not been thus particular to search 
for the paper envelope, it might, possibly, have 


led to a fallacy, as I must have used an acid, and | 


that would have dissolved out the strychnia, and 
the inference would have been that it was obtained 
from the contents of the stomach, whereas it had 
never been diffused. In this case, also, none of 
the absorbed strychnia was detectable in the blood 


or any part of the animal, although the greatest | 


care was observed in making the experiments. 
The talented lecturer, who was listened to through- 
out with great attention, added that he had made 
further experiments, which he thought proved that 


it was highly probable a more or less insoluble 
compound of organic or animal matter with 
strychnia is found. 

‘On a new Process for Making and Melting 


Steel,’ by Mr. P. J. WorsLey 

, On the Incrustations of Blast-furnaces,’ 
Mr. T. G. CaLvert. 

‘ Photo-chemical Researches,’ 
and Dr. H. E. Roscoe. 

‘On Albumenized Collodion,’ 
Warp. 

‘On an Attempt to engrave Collodion Photo- 
graphs by means of Hydrofluoric Acid Gas,’ by 
Mr. C. Poo.ey. 


by 
by Prof. Bunsen 


by Mr. W. S. 


THURSDAY. 


Section C.—GEOLOGY. 
President—Prof. A. C. Leng 
Vice-Presidents— Rev. Prof. SepGwick . JUKES, the Earu oF 
Ducie, W. J. ress 
Secretaries—Rev. P. B. aS T. Wricut, J.Scovucaun, E. Hut, 
Comenittee—Sir R. I. Murchinon Pet Bi 
e—Sir } ae 4. Prof. Phillips, Prof. Hennes 
Kev. W. 8 Symonds, W. H. Bai y, J.E. bee, Prof. Owen C 
Moore, J. W. Salter, W. T. Aveling, Prof. Harkness, W. San- 
ders, H.C. Sorby, J. Nasmyth, J. Taylor, J. Murray, Prof. 





Buckman, J. Kelly, S. Stutchbury, S. P. W oodward, R. Cham- 
a, J. 1. Whitty, Capt. Woodall, R. Etheridg ze, Sir C. Hastings, 
. W. Binney, Prof. Sedgwick, Rev. . Witts, Rev. O. Fisher, 
Hom, Prof, Kogers, Prof. Tennant, J. 8. Bowerbank, Prof. Mac- 
donald, J. Leckenly, G. W. Ormerod. 
‘On a Fossil Mammal (Stereognathus ooliticus) 
from the Stonesficld Slate,’ by Prof. OwEN.—Prof. 
Owen exhibited, by favour of the Rev. J. P. B. 
Dennis, M.A., a portion of a lower jaw, with three 
molar teeth, of a small mammal, from the oolitic 
slate of Stonesfield, Oxfordshire, for which the 
name of Ster eognathus ooliticus had been proposed ; 
and after a minute description of the characters of | 
the bone and teeth, he entered upon the question 
of its probable affinities. These could only be |* 
judged of by the peculiarities of certain molar | 
teeth of the lower jaw of the unique fossil. Those | 
teeth presefited the singular com plexity of six cusps | 
or cones upon the grinding surface, in three longi- 
tudinal pairs, the crown of the tooth being quad- 
rate, broadest transversely, but very short or low. 
The ‘jaw:bone presents a corresponding shallowness 
and thickness. The cusps are sub-compressed : the 
outermost and innermost of the three hinder ones 
are oblique, and converge towards the middle of 
the crown, being overlapped by the outermost and 
innermost of the three front cones. The three 
molar teeth occupy the extent of 4} lines, or 1 cen- 
timetre : each tooth being 3 millemetres in fore 
and aft extent, and nearly 4 millemetres in trans- 
verse extent.—After a comparison of these molars 
with the multicuspic teeth of the r rat, the hedgehog, 
the shrews and Galeopitheci, the author showed 
that the proportions, numbers, and arrangement of 
the cusps in those Insectivora forbad a reference 
of the Stereognathus, on dental grounds, to that 
order. The same negative result followed a com- | 
parison of the fossil with the sex-cuspid teeth of the | 
young Manatee. The author finally proceeded to 
out closer resemblances to the sex-cuspid 
teeth of the oolitic mammal in the eocene Hyra- 
cothere, Microthere and Hyopotamus; but in 
these the resemblance was presented only by the 
teeth of the upper jaw. The lower molar teeth of 
the pyr Wig one to which the hor deemed 
those of the Hyracotherium wouk d most closely 
approximate, when discovered, showed a rudiment 
of the intermediate cones between the normal | 
pairs of cones. The proportional size and regularity 
of the form of the cones of the grinding teeth of the 
Stereognathus give a quite different char acter of 
the crown from that of the multic pid molars | 
of the Insectivora, and cause th spid crown 
of the oolitic mammal to resemble the pente-cuspid 
and qnadri-cuspid molars of the before-cited extinct 
Artiodactyle genera. Prof.Owen concluded, there- | 
fore, that the Stereognathus was mos t prob ably a } 
diminutive form of non-ruminant Art iodactyle, of 
omnivorous habits. 


‘On the Dichodon cuspidatus, from the U pper | 
Eocene of the Isle of Wight and Hord lwell, Hants,’ 
by Prof. Owen.—Prof. “Owen communicated the 
results of examinations of additional specimens of | 
jaws and teeth of the Dichodon cuspidatus, which | 
he had received since his original Memnoi rs on that | 
extinct animal in the ‘Quarte rly Journal of the | 
Geological Society,’ Vol. iv. (June, 1847). The | 
first specimen described supplied the characters of | 
the last true molar tooth of the lower jaw,,which | 
had not been previously known. This tooth has | 
six lobes, the additional posterior pair being less 
than the normal ones, and more simple. The 
inner surface of the inner lobe has an accessory 
cusp at the back part of its base, but not at the 
fore part as in the other lobes. The length of the 
last lower molar was nine lines, that of the first 
and second molars being each six lines. A speci- 
men of the Dichodon cuspidatus from the Hord- 
well Sands, in the British Museum, supplied the 
characters of the permanent incisors, canine, and 
three anterior premolars of the upper jaw: all these 
teeth closely correspond in form with thecorrespond- 
ing deciduous teeth, but are of larger size. Finally, 
a portion of the low er jaw of an aged specimen of 
Dichodon, in the British Museum, showing the 
effects of attrition on the last molar tooth, was 
described, and the results of this additional evi- 
dence confirmed the conclusions of the author as 
to the generic distinction of the Dichodon. 


‘ Additional Evidence of the Fossil Musk-Ox 
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' observations 


| oolite into the lower lias. 


(Bubalus Moschatus) from ‘the Wiltshire Drift,’ ‘by 
Prof. OWEN. 

‘On the Stratigraphical Distribution of the 
Oolitic Echinodermata,’ by Dr. T. Wricut. 

‘On the Lignites of the Giant's s Causeway and 
the Isle of Mull,’ by Prof. Harkness. 

‘On the Magnesian Limestone having been pro- 
duced by the Metamorphism of an ordinary Cal- 
careous Deposit,’ by Dr. H. C. Sorspy. —- The 
author first showed that, in some cases, ordinary 
caleareous limestone had been unquestionably 
changed into dolomite, and that the microscopical 
structure of the Peruvian limestone indicates that 
it was also originally non-magnesian. Various 
|authors have proved that soluble magnesian salts 
can effect this change; and since the formation of 
rock salt and gypsum in the superjacent strata, by 
the evaporation of sea-water, would give rise to a 
strong solution of magnesian salts, the author con- 


| tended that the same conditions that would account 


for the occurrence of those substances, would ex- 


| plain why a previously-accumulated calcareous de- 


posit had been changed to so great an extent into 
dolomite. 
FRIDAY. 

‘On some owe in the Malvern District,’ 
by the Rev. S. Symonps.—After giving a 
general sketch a the Malvern Hills, the Rev. W. 8. 
Symonds passed on to the objects of the paper, 
which was the origin of the Haffield conglomerate, 
and the means by which the Cambrian boulders 
have been imbedded therein. Prof. Ramsay’s 
glacial theory, he remarked, could hardly, in his 
opinion, account for their presence. He suggested 
that, after the period of elevation of the Malvern, 
the Cambrian rocks, of the Longmynd series, 
formed the shingle on the beach of the sea, which 


‘at that period washed the base of the Malvern 


Hills. He also showed a small mollusc, which he 
stated was Permian, from the Keuper. 

Prof. Pariitrs, in a few remarks on the subject, 
gave a qualified support to Mr. Symonds’s sug- 
gestions, and called on Prof. Ramsay to give some 
on Mr. Symonds’s theory. — Prof. 
RAMSAY replied, in support of his theory, that the 
Haffield conglomerate was deposited by glacial 
action. 

‘On the Oolite Rocks of the Cotteswold Hills,’ 
' by Prof. J. Buckman. 

‘On a New Species of Anoplotherioid Mammal 


| (Dichobune Ovinum, Cuv.) from the Upper Eocene 


of Herdwell, 
Dichobune, 
Prof. OWEN, 
*On the Scclidotherium leptocephalum, a Mega- 
therioid Quadruped from La Plata,’ by Prof. 
OWEN. 
‘On the South 


Hants, with Remarks on the Genera 
Xiphodon, and Microtherium,’ by 


Easterly Attenuation of the 
| Inferior Oolitic, Liassic, Triassic, and Permian 
Formations of England,’ by Mr. £. Hutn.—The 
subject of this paper is partly of a local and partly 
| of a general character. Under the first head, the 
| author showed that upon receding from the western 
| escarpment of the Cotteswold Hill, in Gloucester- 
shire, towards Oxfordshire, the middle and upper 
| lias, together with the inferior oolite and fuller’s 
earth, became attenuated to one-twelfth of their 
original thickness. On the borders of Wychwood 
Forest, near Burford, in Oxfordshire, the fuller’s 
earth, all the subdivisions of the inferior ooliie 
except the uppermost, and the upper lias have 
altogether disappeared; and within a vertical 
depth of about 35 feet we pass from the great 
From analogy, it was 
inferred that the lower lias itself became attenuated 
in an approximately proportional degree. The 
author then proceeded to observe that the remaining 
formations, which intervene between the lias and 
the coal-formation, afford evidence of similar south- 
easterly attenuation, as these formations attain 
their greatest development in Shropshire, Cheshire, 
and Lancashire. These views, it was observed, 
were confirmed by the relative positions of the 
strata in France and Belgium, where cretaceous 
and oolitic formations rest directly on the coal- 
measures. While in the Bas Boulonnais the lowest 
over-lying rock is of the age of the great oolite. 
These facts proved the dwindling away of the 





| lower secondary rocks of England in the direction 
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of the Bristol Channel. The author then endea- | broadcloverincultivation, whilst thetrue 7’ medium 


voured to show that the coal-measures, in all pro- 
bability, suffered no such diminution of their thick- 
ness or productiveness, but that they extended 
almost continuously from the coal-fields of England 
into Belgium, and as far south as the carboniferous 
axis, supposed by Mr. Godwin Austen to extend 
under the valley of the Thames. From these data, 
the author concluded that coal may be found to lie 
at accessible depths under parts of Oxfordshire and 
Northamptonshire, and, with the aid of improved 
appliances for working, may be rendered available 
to our use. 

‘On the Occurrence of Upper Lias Ammonites 
in the (so-called) Basement Beds of the Inferior 
Oolite,’ by Dr. T. Wricut. 

‘On the Middle and Upper Lias of the West of 
England,’ by Mr. C. Moorz.—Mr. Moore illus- 
trated the paper by a number of specimens, and 
also amused the Section by informing them what 
animals were contained in certain nodules from the 
lias, which, on being broken, presented the animals 
indicated by Mr. Moore. 

Prof. Ramsay said this was the first time he had 
heard or seen clairvoyance applied to geology,— 
and that it might be safely predicated of Mr. 
Moore that he could see through a mile-stone. 

‘On some Fossil Fishes from the Strata of the 
Moselle,’ by Mr. J. E. LEg. 

‘On an Elephant’s Grinder from the Cerinthium 
Limestone,’ by the same. 

THURSDAY. 
Section D.—ZOOLOGY AND BOTANY. 
President—T', Bex. 
Vice-Presidents—Rev. L. Jenyns, Dr. R. Batu, Dr. J. E. Gray, 


Prof. BaLFour, Rev. Prof. HENsLow, Prof. Busk. 
S-erctaries—Dr, E, Lankester, J. Buckman, Dr. J. ABER- 






Coimnmiitee—Rev. P. Cienaiihan ete hatha: Prof. J. Goodsir, R. 
M'Andrew, Dr. Rae, Dr. Williams, C. C. Babington, G. Ben- 
tham, Dr. Burchell, the Prince Bonaparte, B, Maund, Rev. 
H. H. Higgins, R. Tomes, L. Reeve, W. V. Guise, Dr. T. Wright, 
Rey. W. Symonds, Prof. Gregory, Sir C. Hastings, W. H. Rum- 
sey, Prof. Redfern, Prof. Corbett. J. Clarke, Prof. Owen, M. 
Masters, Prof. K. Jones, Dr, A. Waller, J. S. Bowerbank, Prof. 
G. B Knowles, 8. 8tutchbury, Dr. B. W. Richardson, '’. Egton, 

Ns J. Lorbes, 

The business of the Section commenced by the 
reading of a paper, ‘ Notes on Experiments in the 
Botanical Garden of the Royal Agricultural Col- 
lege,’ by Prof. Buckman, of the Agricultural 
College, Cirencester.—In this paper the author 
first described the soil and situation of the locale 
occupied as his garden, which, from being situate 
on lorest Marble Clay, is of a somewhat sterile 
character. The experimental portion is divided 
into 200 plots, most of which are 2} yards square, 
some double that size, and a few still larger, now 
engaged in experiments with various manures. 
The plots are employed at the present time with 
crops mostly experimental, in the following classes: 
—grasses, 82; Papilionaceous feeding-plants, 25; 
crops for green food, 12; wheat, 6; garden vege- 
tables, 5; turnips, experiments with manures, 14 ; 
economic plants, 13; flowering and ornamental 
plants, 40: total, 197. For the grasses many 
observations were given tending to show that 
several so-called species prove in cultivation to be 
varieties,—instances of which were given in the 
following genera:—Bromus, Festuca, and Agrostis. 
Ouve case in particular of the three following forms 
of Festuca, £. loliacea, F’. pratensis, and F. elatior, 
were shown to have been produced from the same 
seed by the gradual change of the first two into 
the latter. In the Papilionacee the author pointed 
out the production of the spring and winter varieties 
of Vetch from the V. angustifolia. In the genus 
Trifolium he made the following remarks on 
T. pratense and T. medium. The T. pratense 
occurs wild in all good and rich meadows and 
pastures; its place, however, in poor sandy soils is 
supplied by the 7. medium, on which account the 
latter plant was some few years since introduced 
into agriculture to ensure a crop when the former 
usually failed. The seedsmen used to supply it 
under its botanical name of 7. medium; but it is a 
curious circumstance that all the samples of this 
seed now in the market show it to be but a variety 
of 7’. pratense, and hence, at present, the best- 
informed seedsmen no longer send it out under the 
original botanical designation of 7’. medium, but 
under that of 7’. pratense perenne,—the fact being 
well established that we have two varieties of 








has been entirely lost to agriculture; and the whole 
evidence with respect to this subject showed that 
it has not been lost from neglect, but that it has 
merged into 7’, pratense; and if so, it remains as 
a most interesting matter for experiment, especi- 
ally when it is considered that no doubt has been 
entertained by botanists of their distinction as 
species. Many experiments of a like kind were 
described, and their practical utility clearly pointed 
out. 

The Present called attention to Prof. 
Buckman’s paper on account of the question it 
raised as to the permanence of specific characters 
in plants and avimals.—Mr. Maunp referred to 
several experiments which he had made on the 
hybridization of wheat, showing to what extent the 
characters of the permanent varieties of wheat may 
be changed.—Dr. DauBENY thought Prof. Buck- 
man’s paper valuable both in an economical and 
taxological point; for whilst it showed how external 
circumstances could change the characters of 
specific forms, it showed how certain forms could 
be produced which yielded a larger amount of 
profit to the farmer. There was a general im- 
pression amongst botanists that the tendency to 
give specific names to new forms of plants had 
been carried too far, and Prof. Buckman’s paper 
seemed to indicate the way in which new forms 
had been produced.—The Rev. L. JENYNS referred 
to the fact, that two plants formerly thought to be 
distinct, the Symphytum officinale and the S. asper- 
rimum, were growing together near Bath, and 
that it was now impossible to distinguish one from 
the other.— Mr. BENTHAM stated that by taking a 
single isolated Flora like that of Great Britain, 
plants might be thought to belong to different 
species ; but if the British species were compared 
with those of the Continent of Europe, it would be 
found that certain forms which were regarded as 
distinct, would be found to run into others. He 
referred to several species of Trifolium as con- 
firmatory of his remarks. He also referred to the 
fact that not a single phenogamous plant was 
peculiar to the British Islands, but all were con- 
nected with peculiar Floras on the Continent of 
Europe. Experiments had been made by Ville- 
main on the conversion of wild plants into the 


cultivated forms, and he had perfectly succeeded | 


with the carrot and some others; but the wild 
parsnip, which Prof. Buckman had successfully 
cultivated, had resisted all his experiments.—Dr. 


GuinBert referred to his own and Mr. Law’s ex- | 


periments, and stated that certain inorganic sub- 
stances, as phosphate of lime, had a remarkable 


influence on the growth of many agricultural | 


plants, producing considerable changes in the 
characters of their roots, leaves, and stems.—Mr. 
C. C. BasineTon stated that with regard to the 
great majority of British plants which had been 
called species, there was no tendency to change in 
their characters. Many of these grew constantly 
together and under every possible variety of cir- 
cumstances, but always presented the characters 
by which they were distinguished. He protested 
against the doctrine, that because plants resembled 
each other therefore they were not distinct. He 
did not believe in the identity of Aigilops and 
Triticum, but believed the intermediate forms 
which were obtained were the result of hybridiza- 
tion. 

Dr. LANKESTER read a paper from Prof. Hen- 
frey ‘On the Development of the Embryo of 
Flowering Plants.’—In this paper Prof. Henfrey 
announced that Prof. Schleiden and Dr. Schacht 
had given up their opinion that the end of the 
pollen-tube produced the embryo in the seeds of 
flowering plants; and had come to the conclusion 
that the embryo is formed from a distinct protein 
mass, contained in the embryo-.sac. He also 
pointed out that the embryo mass does not become 
a regular cell covered with cellulose till after the 
pollen-tube has comein contact with the embryo sac. 

‘ Experiments and Observations on the Develop- 
ment of Infusorial Animalcules,’ by Mr. J.SAMUEL- 
son, Honorary Secretary to the Royal Institution 
(Literary Society), Hull.—The author mentioned 
that, in March last, he had traced in rain-water 
the growth of an Infusorial animalcule, called 


Glaucoma scintillans, from one of the so-called 
Monads of Ehrenberg, and, aided by a diagram, 
pointed out its gradual development; explaining, 
at the same time, the action of the internal organs, 
such as those of digestion, &c., and the differentia- 
tion in structure which takes place as the animal- 
cule grows older. He stated that he had fed these 
invisible forms with vegetable cake in the first 
instance, and under the microscope with indigo, 
so that the process of digestion was rendered visible 
(the latter is a mode which has for some time been 
adopted by microscopists). Another phase in the 
existence of the animalcule was then described by 
the author, namely, the encysting process; also, 
the subsequent appearance of numerous examples 
of Kerona,—a form of a higher character than 
Glaucoma, which the author believed to be the 
result of the process just named. Having obtained 
this glance at the life of Glaucoma, Mr. Samuelson 
then tried (at the suggestion, he said, of Mr. 
Robert Hunt) what effect the rays of the sun 
would have when filtered through variously-coloured 
glasses in accelerating or retarding animalcular 
life. For this purpose, he fitted up a box con- 
taining three compartments, covered by a pane of 
blue, red, and yellow glass respectively; and he 
found that whilst under the blue and red glass 
infusorial forms were rapidly developed, under the 
yellow hardly any signs of life were visible. He 
then transferred a portion of the infusion from the 
yellow to the blue compartment, when the infu- 
sorial forms very shortly made their appearance, 
After this he varied the experiment, employing 





distilled water and finely-cut hay, when the same 
results were even more strikingly exhibited. The 
temperature, he said, under the three compart- 
| ments varied on the average about three degrees, 
| though frequently the variation was greater, the 
| blue always being the lowest. After mentioning 
' one or two other circumstances connected with the 
| experiment, Mr. Samuelson concluded with a re- 
| view of the results, and observed that if they 
| Should be confirmed, that is, if the differently- 
; coloured rays could be proved to operate variously 
/ upon animal and vegetable life (to which he also 
,adverted in the course of his paper), much new 
light would be thrown on the debateable ground 
between the two kingdoms. 

An animated discussion followed, in which Prof. 
Busk, Prof. Bett, Dr. WILLIAMS, and other gen- 
tlemen took part. It turned chiefly upon the 
various theories concerning the digestive process 
in Infusoria. Dr. Williams being inclined to think 
| that allaliment entered their bodies in a fluid state, 

by endosmosis, while the President and the author 
of the paper supported the generally-acknowledged 
| theory of its admission into a kind of gullet. 

Dr. Wri1aMs read a continuation of his ‘ Re- 
| port on the British Annelida.’—The author gave, 
first, a summary of his researches on the ‘‘fluid 

systems” of the Annelids. He stated that the so- 
called blood-vascular system was altogether want- 
ing in the entire family of the Aphroditacee. This 
fact, as well as several others relating to the struc- 
ture, disposition, and homology of the reproductive 
organs, induced him to place the whole family of 
the Aphroditacew, in which the genus Polynoé was 
included, in close juxtaposition with the Echinidan 
and Asteridan families (of the Echinoderms), The 
author then entered into a detailed history of the 
reproductive organs of the Annelids, stating that 
in the published Report he would present minute 
descriptions and figures of the results at which he 
had arrived. He proposed a new distribution of 
the class Turbellaria, as defined by recent ob- 
servers. He pointed out striking differences of 
organization between the families, Gordiuside, 
Nemertide, and Plausanide, of which this class 
had hitherto been constituted. The author con- 
cluded his Report by a proposal to distribute the 
class Annelida rather in accordance with the re- 
productive system than that of any other of the 
organisms. 

‘ Report on the Physical Conditions affecting the 
Distribution of Mollusca in the North-East Atlan- 
tic and Neighbouring Seas,’ by Mr. R. M‘An- 
DREW.—The Report being principally in a tabular 
form was not read at length. The researches of 
the author have extended through about 43° 
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of latitude, from the North Cape to the Canary 
Islands; and he has recorded the geographical 
and yertical range, nature of sea-bottom, point 
of maximum development, &c. of each species 
of Mollusca that came under his personal obser- 
vation within that area; also, by a comparison 
of species found in ten different districts of the 
same area, he has endeavoured to illustrate the 
transition from Northern to Southern forms, and 
vice versa. He concluded with some general re- 
marks on the conditions influencing the distribution 
of Mollusca, and upon the division of the marine 
Fauna of the Northern hemisphere into provinces. 

Mr. C. Woopwarp, Dr. Batt, the Rev. Mr. 
Hicerns, and Dr. LANKzESTER referred to the great 
value of Mr. M‘Andrew’s researches, the results 
of whose dredging had contributed very largely to 
the establishment of those laws of the distribution 
of marine life which had been established by the 
late Edward Forbes. 

FRIDAY. 

‘Qn the Variation of Species,’ by the Rev. L. 
JENYNS. — Having referred to Prof. Buckman’s 
paper, read in the Section yesterday, he stated that 
his remarks to-day would refer to the same sub- 
ject; but that his illustrations were animals, and 
not plants. He then proceeded to refer to the 
fact that a large number of varieties of animals, | 
more especially birds, had been put down as dis- 
tinct species, which were undoubtedly the same 
bird. Whilst he was convinced of the existence of 
species, he felt sure that there was a tendency to_ 
regard as distinct many animals which were not so. | 

‘On the Triticoidal Forms of gilops, and on 
the Specific Identity of Centaurea nigra and C. 
nigrescens,’ by Prof. HENsLow.—In this paper 
the Professor recorded the result of his own expe- 
riments, in which he had so far succeeded in 
changing the character of ./yilops ovata as to 
lead him to conclude that M. Fabre’s ori- 
ginal statement, that it was the origin of the 
domestic wheat, Z'riticum sativum, was not alto- | 
gether without foundation. 
mens, in which the form of .#yilops ovata had 
undergone considerable change; but he had not 
yet succeeded in obtaining the characters of Zvi- 
ticum sativum. Prof. Henslow then 
forms of Centaurea nigra and C. nigrescens, in 





which it was seen that these plants had completely | 


passed one into the other. He then referred to 
instances of the species of Rosa, Primula, and 
Anagallis, passing one into the other. 

Mr. BENTHAM stated that when he first began 
to study botany, he thought permanent characters 
ought to be regarded as distinctive of species. He 
now, however, believed that permanent characters 
might be given to plants by locality and climate, 


which had no right to be regarded as distinct | 


species. He then proceeded to refer to his own 
experience of the Flora of Europe, Asia, and 
Africa, as contrasted with that of the British 
Islands. He instanced more particularly Bellis 
perennis and B. sylvestris as the same plant, and 
mn 7 nen, * 

Taraxacum obovatum and 7. levigatum. He thought 


that all the forms of Rubus, with the exception, | 


perhaps, of R. cesius, ought to be referred to R. 
Jruticosus.—Sir W. JARDINE referred to instances 
of birds in which external circumstances changed 
the colour of their plumage and other points of their 
structure.— Prof. Batrour referred to instances 
of plants which varied very much in their cha- 
racters, according to the circumstances in which 
they were placed. He mentioned the case of Pon- 
tederia crassipes, which assumed, according to its 
treatment, quite different characters. Accidental 
changes in form frequently became permanent, of 
which he related an instance in a fern at the Edin- 
burgh Botanic Gardens.—Dr. J. E. Gray referred 
to the great influence which depth, age, and other 
circumstances had upon the character of shells. He 
believed the multiplication of species was a great 
evil, and calculated to deter persons from the study 
of natural history.—Prof. Busk drew attention to 
the importance of distinguishing the characters 
which constituted a species from those which might 
characterize the individual. In the lower forms 
of both animals and plants, the individual exhi- 
bited itself as composed of hundreds and thousands 
of parts, each resembling the other. 


He exhibited speci- | 


exhibited | 


‘On the Morphological Relations of the Nervous 
System in the Annulose and Vertebrate Types of 
Organization,’ by Prof. Goopsir.—This paper was 
one of a series in which Prof. Goodsir reviewed 
the whole subject of the homologies of the animal 
kingdom, and proposed a new set of terms whereby 
to distinguish each system and part of a system. 

A short discussion ensued, in which the Pre- 
SIDENT, Prof. Owen, Dr. WiLLiams, Dr. A. WAL- 
LER, and Dr. MacpoNAa.p took part. 

‘Description of the Ajuh, a kind of Whale, 
found by Dr. Vogel in the River Benué (Central 
Africa) in September, 1855,’ translated and com- 
municated by Dr. SHaw.—The Ajuh is a species 
of whale found in the River Benué, or Upper 
Chadda, by Dr. Vogel, and is thus described by 
him: —It is black, horizontal, shovel-shaped, 
with two fins, situate close bebind the head, each 
with three three-jointed bones, each ending in a 
short nail. The head is pointed; upper lip cleft; 
mouth extraordinarily small (in one individual, of 
5 feet in length, the head. was 18 inches long, 
15 inches high, and the orifice of the mouth only 
3 inches); nostrils directed forward and close over 


| the upper lip—they are crescentic;—eyes upward 


directed, close behind the nostrils, and (in the 
above-mentioned case only 34 inches from the end 
of the muzzle or snout) very small (3 lines in dia- 
meter), black; no spouting holes; gullet hard ; 
tongue immoveable (grown fast) on each side, above 
and below ; five grinders (with 6 points and 3 
roots each), extending only a few lines above the 
guin; front teeth wanting, instead of which the 
jaw is bordered with hard, short bristles; colour, 
dark grey; belly, whitish; the back covered with 
isolated, rough, red hairs. The Ajuh becomes 
10 feet long, and lives in the marshes inundated by 
the river. With the subsidence of the waters, the 
animal retires down the river to the ocean ; but re- 


| appears in the commencement of the rainy season 


with the rising waters, bringing with it one or two 
young, at that period from 3 feet to 4 feet in 
length. Its food consists ehiefly of grass; and in 
the dung, which in colour and form resembles. that 
of the horse, no trace of fish was ever found. 
The Ajuh is exceedingly fat ; the flesh and fat, 
similar to that of the hog, is very well- tasting. 
The bones are as hard as ivory, and rings are 
fabricated from them, and whips are made from 
the skin. The Ajuh appears to be rare; and I do 
| not believe that during the three months it re-. 
| mains in the Benué more than twenty to thirty are 
taken. 

On this paper, Prof. OwEN read the following 
Note on the Ajuh of Dr. Vogel.—The translation 
of Dr. Vogel’s account of the animal which that 
| enterprising traveller had seen in the River Benué, 
or Chadda, in Central Africa, permits of no doubt 
| being entertained as to the class, and even genus, 
of animal to which that brief and somewhat vague 
account refers. The combination of two crescentic 
| nostrils, with a pair of fins attached ‘‘ close behind 

the head,” shows that it is a cetaceous animal; 
| whilst its food, ‘chiefly of grass,” proves it to 
belong to the herbivorous section of the order 
Cetacea of the Cuvierian system, answering to 
the order Sirenia of Illiger, That order now 
includes three genera: Manatus, Halicore, and 
Rytina; the first of which is the only one in which 
the teeth are multicuspid and with two or more 
roots. It is, therefore, a species of Manatee that 
Dr. Vogel makes known to us under the name of 
Ajuh. One species of Manatus has long been 
known as inhabiting certain rivers of Africa, espe- 
cially those terminating on the west coast. This 
species is the Manatus Senegalensis of Cuvier and 
other zoologists. A stuffed specimen from that 
coast isin the British Museum; it was presented 
by Messrs. Vorster & Co., African merchants. 
The back and sides of the body are of a 
very dark grey, approaching to black ; the belly 
is a light grey. The head is small in proportion 
to the body, and tapers to an obtuse muzzle; the 
upper lip is cleft, and the mouth small. The nos- 
trils, a pair of crescentic clefts, with the convexity 
upward and backward, are situated as described 
in the Ajuh: the eyes are, however, not situated 
close behind the nostrils, and they are distant 
74 inches from the end of the muzzle. This ad- 


| 
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measurement is from an individual about 3 feet 
longer than the one of which thé dimensions are 
given by Dr. Vogel; but the difference of relative 
position «seems still too great to be accidental or 
probable in animals of the same species. The hard 
short bristles which fringe the mouth, the scattered 
hairs along the back, the nails terminating each of 
the three-jointed digits of the pectoral fin, the want 
of front or incisive teeth, the hard ivory-like tex- 
ture of the bones, the fatness and vapid nature of 
the flesh, are all characters common to the Mana- 
tees. The number of nails appears to vary in 
individuals of the same species, as might be ex- 
pected in parts almost rudimental in their develop- 
ment, and of no very great utility to the animal. 
Thus Cuvier notices in one individual of the Ame- 
rican Manatee (Manatus Americanus, Desm., M. 
Australis, Tilesius) four flat rounded nails on the 
edge of the fin ; the fourth being very small. In 
a foetus of this species there were but three nails 
on one fin, and four on the other. In a young 
Manatee, Cuvier noticed only two nails on each 
fin.* The three nails observed by Dr. Vogel on 
the fin of the Ajuh cannot, therefore, be depended 
on as a constant or specific character. The teeth 
of the known species of Manatee have the crown 
divided into two transverse ridges,—each ridge, in 
the upper molars, being at first tri-tuberculate ; 
but the intervals of the tubercles are so shallow 
that they are soon worn down, and a transverse 
ridge of dentine, bordered by enamel, is exposed. 
There is, also, an anterior and posterior low barrel 
ridge : the posterior one being most developed in 
the lower molars. The upper molars have each 
three diverging roots, one on the inner and two 
on the outer side. The lower molars have two 
fangs. Dr. Vogel's description of the grinders, as 
“having six points and three roots each,” would 
apply to the upper molars of the M. Senegalensis 
before they had been much worn.+ As to the 
number, ‘‘ five,” that doubtless refers to the num- 
ber forming the series of teeth on each side of the 
jaw. Ihave not had the opportunity of examining 
the dentition of the known African Manatee. In 
the figure of the skull of the M. Senegalensis given 
by Cuvier} six molars are shown on the riglit side 
of both upper and lower jaws, and the coronoid 
process of the mandible may hide a greater num- 
ber. In the American Manatee I have ascertained 
that at least nine molars are developed on each 
side of both jaws,§ but they are never simultane- 
ously in place or use. The greatest number which 
I have found in that condition is seven,—the 
socket of a shed anterior molar being at one end 
of the series, and that containing an incomplete 
ninth molar at the opposite end. Prof. Staunius 
has observed a small simple conical molar anterior 
to the normal two-ridged molars, and divided by a 
narrow interval from them, in a new-born Ame- 
rican Manatee. The individual Ajuh, 5 feet in 
length, which appears to have been more especi- 
ally the subject of Dr. Vogel's account, was a half- 
grown animal, and the number of grinders (five), 
as well as their six-pointed crowns, doubtless relate 
to that circumstance. Fifteen feet is said to be the 
length to which adults of the M. Senegalensis attain: 
the Ajuh becomes ten feet long. It may be a dis- 
tinct and somewhat smaller species, The chief 
indication, however, of such specific distinction is 
the closer approximation of the eyes to the nostrils 
and to the end of the snout, as shown by the 
admeasurement given by Dr. Vogel. The easiest 
procurable and transportable evidence of the Ajuh, 
and the best calculated to determine this point, 
would be the skull; but every part would be most 
acceptable ; and, in the meanwhile, the species 
may be indicated and kept before the notice of the 
naturalists by entering the Ajuh in the Zoological 
Catalogues as the Manatus Vogelii, or Vogel’s 
Manatee. 

A skull of 2 Manatee, obtained by Dr. Baikie 
in Africa, was also exhibited to the Section. 

Dr. LANKESTER read a paper from Mr. Albany 
Hancock, ‘On the Anatomy of Brachiopoda.’ In 


* *Ossemens Fossiles,’ ed. 1836, 8vo. tom. viii. p. 18. 

+ Cuvier figures a similar molar of the M. Americanue in 
pl. 220, fig. 11. 

t Loe. cit., fig. 4. 

§ ‘ Odontography,’ vol. i. p. 371, pl. 96, fig. 2. 
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this paper the author controverted Prof. Owen’s | 


opinion on the structure of these creatures, and 
confirmed that of Mr. Huxley, with respect to the 
nature of the little bodies which Prof. Owen had 
described as hearts. 

Prof. OWEN stated that a first observer was like 
the leader of a forlorn hope,—he often made a step 
and fell, and others advanced to glory on his dead 
body. He was glad to find that Mr. Hancock had 
confirmed all he had done in the anatomy of Bra- 
chiopoda; and with regard to the matters of opinion, 
they should from this time have his best attention. 

Prof. Busk read a paper from Mr. Alder, 
entitled ‘A Notice of some New Genera and 
Species of British Zoophytes.’ The paper contained 
descriptions of thirteen new species, found, by the 
author, on the coasts of Northumberland and 
Durham. They include two new genera, and 
another genus not before recorded as European. 
They are as follows :—Vorticlava,—-a new genus 
allied to Clava, but differing in having the tenta- 
cles in two regular circles round the head, and 
dissimilar. The species V. humilis has five ten- 
tacles in the upper row, and ten in the lower.— 
Eudendrium confectum,—a small species encrust- 
ing old univalve shells, and having much the 
habit of a Hydractinia —Z. capillare,—a minute, 
slender branched species, having the polypes and 
reproductive capsules on different branches.—Ser- 
tularia tricuspidata, — somewhat resembling S. 
polyzonias, but more nearly allied to a New Zea- 
land species (S. Johnstoni, Gray). It has three 
toothed apertures to the cells.—Sertularia tenella, 
—a species supposed, by Dr. Johnston, to be a 
variety of S. rugosa with the habit of S. polyzonias, 
but it differs from both in some of its characters. 
—Campanularia volubilis, C. Johnstoni, and C. 
Hincksii. The Linnean species is re-described 
for the purpose of distinguishing it from the 
other two, which have been confounded with 
it. According to the opinion of the author, the 
C. volubilis of Johnston differs from that of Ellis. 
The latter is considered to be the Linnean type, 
and the second species is named C. Johnstoni. 
They differ in the form of their ovicapsules, as well 
as in other particulars, which were pointed out. A 
third species, with the margin of the cell sculp- 
tured in a castellated form, had been previously 
observed by the Rev. T. Hincks, and is here 





called C. Hincksii.—C. gracillima,—a species | 
allied to C. dumosa.—Grammaria,—a genus lately | 
described by Mr. Stimpson in ‘ A Synopsis of the | 
Marine Invertebrata of Grand Manan,’ published | 
by the Smithsonian Institution of Washington. 
The British species, now first noticed, comes very 
near to the G. robusta of Stimpson, but differs in 
being much branched. It is called G. ramosa.— 
Buskia,—a new genus of Polyzoa, belonging to the | 
fumily Vesiculariade. It is parasitical, and con- 
sists of small cells, closely adhering to other sub- | 
stances, with marginal spines also adhering. They 
are united by a creeping fibre. The species | 
B. nitens is minute, shining, and horn-coloured. 
—Farvrella pedicellata. Found on old shells from 
deep water. It differs from the Laguncula (Far- 
vella) elongata of Van Beneden in the great length 
and slenderness of the pedicle, and in some other 
respects. —Alecyonidium manmillatum, —an en- 
crusting species, found on old shells, distinguished 
by the size of the papillee.—A. albidum,—enve- 
loping the stem of Plumularia falcata with 
prominent whitish polypides. 

‘On the Fluid System of the Nematoid Entozoa,’ 
by Dr. Wittrams. In thiscommunication theauthor 
mentioned the leading facts :—1. That especially 
in the genus Ascaris the peritoneal cavity was 
occupied by a peculiar vesicular tissue, opening 
on the integumentary exterior, which appeared to 
be adapted to absorb fluid from without ;—2. That 
it filled up that space which in the Annelids was 
ree, and filled with an oscillatory fluid;—and 3. 
That in the Nematoid Entozoa there did not exist 
any trace whatever either of a blood-vascular or a 
water-vascular system. 

Prof. Busk stated that in the Guinea worm and 


cavity; and he thought Dr. Williams's conclusions 
were too general. 
‘On the Mechanism of Respiration in the Echi- 
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noderm Family of Echinide,’ by Dr. W1LtraMs. 
—tThe author stated that, after a very careful re- 
search upon this subject, he had arrived at the 
conclusion that the mechanism of the breathing 
process in the Echinide differed in a radical 
manner from that which obtained in the Asteride. 
In the latter, the entire integumentary skeleton 
was perforated by minute orifices, through which 
digital, membranous, ccecal processes protruded, 
and in and by which the cavitary fluid was 
brought into contact with the exterior aerating 
element. In the Echinide, on the contrary, the 
integumentary skeleton was perforated only by 
the suctorial organs. The branchiz in this family 
were restricted to the membranous area which 
surrounded the mouth, 

Dr. Lowe read a paper, from Mr. Andrew 
Murray, ‘Ona New Species of Echeneis (Sucking- 
Fish or Remora).’ This species the author pro- 
posed to call Z. tropicus. He described its minute 
anatomy, more particularly the apparatus by means 
of which this creature, whilst whales and sharks, 
or other large animals, are passing through the 
water, lays hold of them, and continues to attach 
itself to them as long as it pleases. 

Dr. Batt, of Dublin, stated that recently a 
shark had come on shore at Kingstown in the 
midst of some ladies whilst bathing. It was cap- 
tured, and there was found upon its body the 
common Remora, which had probably been the 
cause of its madly making for the shore. 


THURSDAY. 

Section E—GEOGRAPHY AND ETHNOLOGY. 
President—Col. Sir H. C. Raw.inson, 
Vice-Presidents—J.Crawrenp, Sir J. Davis, Sir K. I. Mcrcni- 
son, Sir T. Priturps, Gen. Sir G. Pottock, Col. P. Yor«e. 
Secretaries—Dr. N. Suaw, R. Ccir, F. D. Hartianp, W. H. 
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Committee—The Archdeacon of Cardigan, Sir J. Alexander, Dr. 
Blackie, J. Brown, C. H. Bracebridge, Dr. W. Camps, R. Cham- 
bers, G. F. Copeland, Dr. Louis Daa, J. D. Davis, A. G. Findlay, 
Dr. J. E. Gray, Rey. H. Grey, Dr. Grindrod, Kev, H. H. Higgins, 
Dr. Hincks, F. Hindmarsh, W. H. Hovell, Dr. R. G. Latham, 
Dr. J. Lee, J. M'Cleland, Prof. Macdonald, Dr. Macpherson, 
Prof. Owen, Dr. Rae, R. J. Spiers, J. J. Stainton, A. B, St. Leger, 
Capt. C. Sturt, F. Talbot, W.S. W. Vaux, Hon. 8. Waldegrave, 
A. Warre, J. K. Watts, br. Whewell, T. Wright. 

‘On the First Traces of Human Art in Kent’s 
Cavern, Torquay, especially Flint Knives and 
Arrow-heads beneath the Stalagmitic Floor,’ by 
Mr. E. Vivian.—The peculiar interest of this 
subject consisted in its being the link between 
geology and antiquities, and the certainty afforded 
by the condition in which the remains are found of 


| their relative age, the successive deposits being 


sealed up iz situ by the droppings of carbonate of 
lime, which assume the form of stalagmite. The 
sources from which the statements in the paper 
were obtained were principally thé original manu- 
script memoir of the late Rev. J. M‘Enery, which 


is deplored by Prof. Owen, in his ‘ Fossil Mam- 


malia,’ and by other writers, as lost to science, but 
which has been recovered by Mr. Vivian, and 
was produced before the Section ; also the report 
of the Sub-Committee of the Torquay Natural 
Society, and his own researches. The cavern is 
situated beneath a hill about a mile from Torquay 
and Babbecombe, extending to a circuit of about 
700 yards. It was first occupied by the bear (Ursus 
spelwus) and extinct hyena, the remains of which, 
with the bones of elephants, rhinoceros, deer, &c., 
upon which they preyed, were strewn upon the 
rocky floor. Dy some violent and transitory con- 
vulsion, a vast amount of the soil of the surround- 
ing country was injected into the cavern, carrying 
with it the bones and burying them in its inmost 
recesses. Immediately upon its subsidence the 
cavern appears to have been oceupied by human 
inhabitants, whose rude flint instruments are found 
upon the mud beneath the stalagmite. A period 
then succeeded during which the cavern was not 
inhabited until about half of the floor was deposited, 
when a streak containing burnt wood and the bones 
of the wild boar and badger was deposited; and 
again the cave was unoccupied, either by men or 
animals, the remaining portion of the stalagmite 
being, both above and below, pure and unstained 
by soil or any foreign matter. Above the floor 
have been found remains of Celtic, early British 
and Roman remains, together with those of more 
modern date. Among the inscriptions is one of 
interest as connected with the landing of William 
the Third, on the opposite side of the bay, “ W. 
Hodges, of Ireland, 1633." 








In the discussion which followed, and in which 
Sir Henry Raw .inson, the SecrETARY of the 
ETHNOLOGICAL SocrEty, and others took part, the 
position of the flints beneath the stalagmite seemed 
to be admitted, although contrary to the generally 
received opinion of the most eminent geologists, 
thus carrying back the first occupation of Devon 
to very high antiquity, but not such as to be at 
variance with Scriptural chronology—the deposit 
of stalagmite being shown to have been much 
more rapid at those periods when the cavern was 
not inhabited by the greater discharge of carbonic 
acid gas. Without attempting to affix with any 
certainty more than a relative date to these several 
points, or forming a Scriptural interpretation upon 
natural phenomena, which, as Bacon remarked, 
too often produces merely a false religion and a 
fantastic philosophy, Mr. Vivian suggested that 
there was reason for believing that the introduc- 
tion of the mud was occasioned, not by the com- 
paratively tranquil Mosaic Deluge, which spared 
the olive and allowed the ark to float without 
miraculous interposition, but by the greater con- 
vulsion alluded to in the first chapter of Genesis 
which destroyed the pre-existing races of animals 
—most of those in this cavern being of extinct 
species, and prepared the earth for man and his 
contemporaries, 

‘On a Range of Volcanic Islets to the South- 
East of Japan,’ by Mr. A. G. Frnptay.—The 
recent importance of our commercial relations 
with Japan, consequent upon the opening of the 
ports of Nagasaki and Hakodadi to our merchants, 
and the increasing commerce now developing itself 
between Eastern Asia and North-West America, 
has rendered the great ocean-highway between 
Nippon and the Bonin Islands of great interest. 
The dangers of this region to the seaman is much 
increased by the rapid Japanese current, first 
shown by the author in 1850 to run from east to 
west across the North Pacific Ocean, in an analo- 
gous course to the Atlantic Gulf Stream. This 
mighty stream running to the E.N.E., through the 
space under consideration, has given rise to the 
very complicated nature of the so-believed new 
discoveries. Above thirty of these announcements 
being, by investigation, reduced to five or six 
tocky islets of very singular character. The 
islands nearest to Japan, the Broken Ids, Falsi- 
syo, the Japanese penal colony, and South Island, 
were shown to be in some cases defectively repre- 
sented. The Redfield Rocks are those discovered 
by Broughton, and corrected by Capt. Donnell in 
1850, and therefore not a discovery by the United 
States Japan Expedition in 1854. The islands 
south of this are, perhaps, Tibbit Island of 1844, 
then an island or reef of pointed rocks, discovered 
by Coffin in 1825, afterwards announced as new 
by Capt. Jurien-Lagravitre in May 1850; again 
announced as new by Capt. Rogers in 1851; again 
in 1852 by Capt. Dresher of the Walter, and again 
in 1856 by Capt. Grove, each person believing 
that he had discovered a new island. Others 
similar were also cited. The next group, perhaps, 
is about eight miles to the south of the last, or 
lat. 81° 53’ N., long. 139° 55’ E., was discovered 
in the Dutch corvette, the Koerier, August 24, 
1849, and are of a very dangerous character 
Jeannette Island, twenty-three miles further south, 
is doubtful. Smith Island, in lat. 31°12’, long, 
139° 55’, discovered by Capt. Smith of the Heber, 
March 1846, is a most singular needle-rock, 
springing from unfathomable depths to 300 feet 
high and not more than 250 feet diameter at the 
base. It has been seen by others. Ponafidin 
Island of the Russians lies next, to the south. St. 
Peter's or Black Rock, first seen in 1821, and 
again in 1853, is a wonderful column of basalt or 
voleanie glass, 200 feet high, parallel and quite 
perpendicular sides, not more than 150 feet in 
diameter, and like a bottle in appearance. It is 
in lat. 29° 42’, long. 140° 15’.—The volcanic na- 
ture of these remarkable rocks lying near the 
meridian of 140° IE. indicates a continuation of 
those immense volcanic ranges which pass along 
the Kurile Islands, throughout Nippon, the great 
Japanese island, and thence to the well-known 
range of spiracles in the Ladrone Islands, At the 
northern end of this range is the well-known 
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Mount Fusi, 10,000 or 12,000 feet in height, now 
quiescent. To the south of this volcano is Simoda, 
—a port between the two capitals of Japan, Jedo 
and Miako, which has been thrown open to the 
commerce of the United States in 1854. The 
dreadful earthquake of 1854 at this place was 
alluded to. It totally changed the character of 
the harbour of Simoda, destroyed the fine city of 
Osaca, and injured Jedo, The wave which was 
caused by this upheaval of the land traversed the 
entire breadth of the North Pacific in twelve 
hours and some few minutes, a distance of between 
4,000 and 5,000 miles, demonstrating the depth 
of that ocean to be between two and three miles. 
The diagram illustrating the paper showed the 
singular confusion before mentioned in the hydro- 
graphy of these small but important positions. 
The Bonin Islands lie to the southward, They 
have recently been made the subject of some un- 
courteous disputation by the Americans as to the 
right of discovery and ownership. There can be 
no doubt of their Japanese discovery, and are the 
Arzbispo Islands of the early Spaniards. Next 
follows Captain Coffin in 1824-5, who was believed 
to be an Englishman, but which is controverted by 
Commodore Perry of the U.S.N. The particu- 
lars of the discovery were related. Next, Captain 
(now Admiral) Beechey saw them in 1827, and | 
took possession of them before the discovery of | 
Coffin was published. They were colonized under | 
the direction of H.B.M.’s consul at Oahu in 1830, | 
the survivors of those settlers still living there. | 
These islandshave been lately explored by the United 
States Japan Expedition, and their volcanic origin 
established. It was hoped that some authority to 
repel aggression would be established there, as the 
islands have now become valuable as a coaling and 
refitting station for steam-vessels. The Volcano 
Isles which follow are tolerably well known, and 

from these the volcanic submarine ridges diverge 
to S.S.E. and S.W., several isolated shoals and | 
volcanic rocks having been discovered in these | 
directions.—The paper concluded with a hope that | 
our naval officers would endeavour to clear up the 

embarrassing confusion which had arisen from the 

imperfect accounts given of this now important 

region. 

On the Plastic Origin of the Cuneiform Cha- 
racter and its relation to our own Alphabet,’ by 
Mr. J. W. J. Nasmytu.—Mr. Nasmyth expressed 
an opinion that the Cuneiform character was formed 





| 


by the pressure of the corner ofa hard brick on the | 
soft clay, and that for the brick was afterwards 


substituted a stylus of a triangular shape; that the 
shape of the character was preserved after the 
material and instrument were changed to stone 
and a chisel. He proceeded to point out his 
reasons for tracing a connexion between Assyrian 
and English characters. He pointed out the form 
of the serifs to the A and T, which in the first 
ages of printing nearly resembled the wedge-like 
appearance which distinguished the Cuneiform 
character. 

Dr. Hincoxs expressed his dissent from Mr. 
Nasmyth’s conclusions; it was well established 
that the form of A was taken from a bull’s face, 
and the form of the T from a cross.—Mr. CRav- 
FURD avowed himself a convert to Mr. Nasmyth’s 
view with regard to our own alphabet. 
English alphabet was derived from the Pheenician, 
which was derived from Egypt, the alphabet of 
which was certainly of a symbolical character. 
This did not refer to all alphabets, for in Hindt- 
stan there were ten or twelve forms of alpha- 
bet with no signs of a symbolical character. 
There the words consisted of mere scratches,—the 
vowels being expressed by dots. This was ren- 
dered necessary by the nature of the materials, — 
paper not having been introduced until the second 
century of the Christian era. — Prof. WHEWELL 
said, Mr. Nasmyth appeared to have involved his 
subject in something of error by confusing the 
notion of the elements of which the letter is com- 
posed. The serifs are absent in the great body of 
Greek inscriptions, though there may. be some 
half-dozen specimens in which they appear. The 
cross-lines appeared to have been used by way of 
giving a definite termination to the other strokes, 
Mr, Nasmyth’s view gave no explanation of the 


| palace it came from and the writer. The plastic clay 


The | 


introduction of any letters with curvilinear ele- 
ments.—Mr. NasMyTH replied, that the marks to 
which he referred were not merely cross-lines, but 
a triangular mark carefully chipped out.—Sir H. 
RAWLINSON said, he had no doubt whatever as to 
the correctness of Mr. Nasmyth’s idea as to the 
plastic origin of the Cuneiform character; but they 
had yet to explain why the inhabitants of the 
banks of the Euphrates adopted this character to 
express their ideas, The Cuneiform character was 
not an alphabet, but a series of pictures. The 
inhabitants of the banks of the Euphrates were 
cognate with a similar people which resided on 
the banks of the Nile. Cush and Misraim were 
brothers; Nimrod was the son of Cush. The 
character was afterwards degraded into the hie- 
ratic, and then into a phonetic alphabet. Accord- 
ing to the prior, or Hamite, character, a house 
was represented simply by a square, which repre- 
sented the letter A in ancient Egypt. The colo- 
nists had to represent this as a letter, and they drew 
some lines in the square, and gave it the powerof A. 
The Shemites afterwards gave it the power of B, 
Beth being the name of a house in Assyria. In 
the earliest bricks different handwritings conld be 
traced,—and he could tell by seeing a brick what 


was carved on first by the corner of a brick, and 
then with a stylus, and in some of the frescoes 
found, the priest was represented with a cylinder 
in one hand anda stylus in the other. The original 
Chaldeans wrote on bricks; the inscriptions on 
later bricks were formed from a stamp on moulds. 
The Assyrians also used a cursive character ap- 
proximating to that used by the Pheenicians, and 
quite independent of the cuneiforms. This Aleph 
corresponds to A. Beta is the house, Beth; 
Gimmel, the name of a camel, which it has the 





sented to Parliament every session, but they are, 
in the great majority of cases, called for by indi- 
viduals. They are drawn out to suit the particular 
purpose of those who move for them; they are, 
accordingly deficient in unity, and often of no use 
beyond the moment. 
Stanley] from some personal observation when I 
say, that at acost hardly greater than that of these 
desultory fragmentary isolated returns (which have 
in addition the inconvenience, coming as they do 
at unexpected times and without any regularity, 
of throwing a sudden increase of work on particular 
officers), it would be possible to present to the 
nation such a yearly résumé of administrative sta- 
tistics as should, to a very great degree, supersede 
the present system (if system it can be called) of 
moving for returns as and when they are wanted. I 
have said that I think a statistical department 
desirable, instead of a statistical branch in every 
department, because the former method gives 
better security for the unity of plan, and because 
the work will be best done by ihose whose sole and 
undivided business it is. I have not referred to 
the meetings of the International Congress of 
Brussels and Paris, because, on such a subject, I 
could offer no remarks that would not naturally 
occur to those whom I address. Such meetings 
have a twofold value; first, they extend the field 
of statistical research—and we have seen that 
accuracy of result varies directly as the magnitude 
of the area of investigation ;—secondly, they form 
a new link between nation and nation, because, 
though speech differs, arithmetical notation is the 
same everywhere. In proportion, therefore, as 
numerical is substituted for descriptive statement, 
we approach nearer to that otherwise impracticable 
dream of philosophers—a Universal Language. 
There is, I believe I may state, a probability of 





form of, G. Although there was no immediate 
connexion between the English alphabet and the 
cuneiform character, he thought he could show 
how a particular connexion might bave been intro- 


duced, and which might have given rise to the | 


| pecaliarity referred to by Mr. Nasmyth. There 
| was a particular Assyrian colony transported al- 
most to the banks of the Mediterranean, the 
Samaritans. The oldest Samaritan character we 
| have is cuneiform,—the Semitic character written 
| with arrow-heads. In deference to the usages of 
that colony brought from the Tigris, this pecu- 
liarity of a foot to letters was adopted in Syria. 
We first find it used by the Syro-Macedonians; it 
was adopted by the Samaritans, and by them 
| brought from Syria to Palestine. Great care was 
| bestowed on the graphic art; the high priest was 
| made the keeper of the records. Later inscrip- 
| tions, to prevent decay, were overlaid with flint 
varnish, which in one instance had preserved an 
inscription of 1,000 lines, although the limestone 
on which it was written was crumbling away. 
| This flint varnish is supposed to be a modern in- 
| vention, but it was known to Darius Hystaspes. 

‘Report by Assistant Surveyor Robert Austin 
of an Expedition to explore the Interior of West- 
ern Australia.—Mr. Austin detailed the par- 
ticulars of an exploring expedition to Australia. 
He expressed the opinion that in that neglected 
district, there is probably one of the finest gold 
fields in the world, and suggested that a central 
depét should be formed on the great bend of the 
Murchison river. 
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Section F.—ECONOMIC SCIENCE AND STATISTICS. 
President—Lord STan Ley. 
Vice-Presidents—T. Tooke, Dr J. Stranc, W. Tite, J. T. 
Danson, J. HEywoop, Dr. W. Farr. 
Secretaries—W. Newmarcn, W.N. H: oK, E, CHesurre, Rev. 
}. H. Brompy, W. M. Tartrt. 

Committee — R. Atkinson, W. J. Armstrong, E. Ashworth, R. 
Barrington, R. Beamish, Dr. R. Bail, Dr. Booth, S. Brown, W. 
M‘G. Bond, 8S. Bailey, Dr. Camps, L. K. Daa, G. Hadtield, 
G. W. Hastings, R. Hill, M. D. Hill, Dr. J. Lee, Prof. More, J. 
M‘Clelland, W. Neild, Lieut.-Gen. Sir C. W. Pasley, J. Perry, 
Prof. Rogers, H. Rumsey, R. J. Spiers, J. Shuttleworth, J. 
Yates, Rev. A. Hume. 


Lord STanuey, President of the Section, pro- 
nounced an opening Address, in which he reviewed 
the objects and the domains of Statistics. He 
advocated the establishment of a statistical depart- 
ment of Government, charged with the annual 
publication of such facts relative to the manage- 
ment of national affairs as are reducible to nume- 
rical expression, We have statistics enough pre- 





the Congress of 1857 being held in London,—an 
expectation which seems both natural and reason- 
able, inasmuch, as has been averred in public and 
‘not denied, that the first design of holding 
such international meetings was suggested by 
the analogy of the Hyde Park Exhibition of 
1851. Should the event I allude to take 
| place, it will become the duty of all concerned in 
| statistical science to see that such an opportunity 
| does not pass unimproved ; so that 1858 may find 
us with a thoroughly organized system for the an- 
nual collection and publication of national facts, 
assimilated, if possible, to the system of France and 
Belgium; for it must be borne in mind that the 
objects to be arrived at are two—one, the adoption 
of a method as perfect in itself as possible; the 
other, an assimilation of that method to those 
which prevail elsewhere, so that nations may mu- 
tually profit by each other’s experience. As a 
proof how much such comparing of notes is re- 
quired, I may remind you that the census of Ireland 
and Scotland was taken in a manner different from 
that of England, while no attempt has ever been 
made to bring the entire British empire, including 
India and the colonies, under a single statistical 
organisation. The constitution of such a statistical 
department as we require is matter of fair discus- 
sion at the approaching Congress. Probably the 
most effective combination of working talent would 
be that obtained by the appointment of a Commis- 
sion or Board to preside over the issuing of official 
publications, partly composed of scientific men, 
partly of members of the permanent or Parlia- 
mentary administration (the former preferable, as 
having more leisure), who would bring in the 
necessary elements of a knowledge of official cus- 
toms. This is, I believe, the system actually ex- 
isting in Belgium. In Prussia, there is a minister 
at the head of the statistical department, but those 
who wish to find the question more fully discussed 
will find information in a valuable report by Dr. 
Farr to the Registrar-General, dated October, 1855. 
I wish also to point out to the Association the 
advantage of such a communication between the 
Home Government and the leading British Colo- 
nies in reference to the approaching Congress, as 
may enable such of them as desire to represent 
themselves by means of delegates. 
‘The Family Principle in London Banking,’ by 
Mr. J. W. GILBart. 
‘On the Connexion between Slavery in the 
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facture in the United Kingdom,’ by Mr. J. T. 
Danson. —Mr. Danson argued in favour of five 
propositions—which may be thus expressed :—1. 
That cotton, from the conditions of climate neces- 
sary to its culture, cannot be grown in Europe, 
but that, with the single and not important ex- 
ception of the factories in the New England States 
of America, it is, and must long continue to be, 
manufactured almost exclusively in Europe. 2. 
That the present supply is chiefly raised, and for 
the present must continue to be raised, by slave- 
labour—seeing that while, for fifty years we have 
sought over the whole earth for cotton, we have 
during that time continued to obtain from the 
slave States of the American Union a continually 
increasing proportion of our entire supply. 3. 
That two-thirds in number at least of the slave 
population of the United States have been called 
into existence, and are now directly or indirectly 
maintained, for the supply of cotton for exporta- 
tion. 4. That of the cotton thus exported, three- 
fourths at least in value are raised for, and sent 
to, this country alone. And 5. That of the entire 
quantity we import, four-fifths at least in value 
are thus derived from the United States. Each 
proposition was supported by tabular accounts 
extracted from the public records of this country 
and the United States, and the conclusion was 
expressed thus:—‘‘That hence, in the present 
state of the commercial relations of the two 
countries, the cotton-planters of the United States 
are interested to the extent of two-thirds at least 
of their entire exportable produce in the main- 
tenance of the cotton manufacture of the United 
Kingdom; and that reciprocally the cotton manu- 
facturers of the United Kingdom, and through 
them the entire population of the kingdom, are 
interested, to the extent of more than four-fifths 
of the raw material of that manufacture, in the 
existing arrangements for maintaining the cotton 
culture of the United States.” 

‘On the Progress, Extent, and Value of the 
Earthenware, Porcelain, and Glass Manufacture 
of Glasgow,’ by Dr. J. SrraNc.—Till within these 
thirty years, there was only one pottery, one flint- 
glass, and one bottle-work in the city of Glasgow. 
The trade in all these articles may therefore be said 
to be but of yesterday, when it is stated that there 
are now eight large potteries engaged in the manu- 
facture of all kinds of china, porcelain, parian, and 
other ware, four flint-glass manufactories, and 
twelve bottle-houses, with a considerable number 
ofmanufactories of ornamental vases, chimney tops, 
gas retorts, drain and water pipes, fire-bricks, 
figures and fountains from fire-clay, and several 
very extensive works, wholly engaged in the pro- 


United States of America and the Cotton Manu- 


Government in reducing taxation on luxuries, to 
be in a better condition than they ever were be- 
fore. The first proof given was in the advance of 
| poor loom-weavers’ and cotton-spinners’ wages; 
| but the rise has arisen principally from increased 
| production, in consequence of improvements in 
| machinery, The second proof was, that mining 
labour had risen from 2s. 6d. a day to 5s., and that 
| the workmen connected with the manufacture of 
| pig and malleable iron were receiving from 251. to 
50/. per cent. more than they did in 1852. The 
third proof was, that engineers’ and mechanics’ 
; wages had advanced, from 1851 to 1856, from 
| 3°43 shillings per day to 4. The fourth industry 
was that of house construction, in which those 
employed had received as follows : — Quarricis, 
| 6s. per week advance; masons, 4s. per week; car- 
| penters, since 1851, an advance of 2s. 6d. and a 
| limitation of‘ hours of labour; common labourers, 
| 58. advance per week. Even the hand-loom weavers 
had improved since 1851, when their wages were 
at the lowest. The deduction from the paper was, 
that a gradual rise had been established in all 
wages connected with the leading industries of 
Glasgow, and that, too, in the face of the reduc- 
tion which had been made in the hours of labour. 
‘ On the Crédit Mobilier and other recent Credit 
Institutions in France,’ by Mr. W. NEWMARCH. 
‘On the Wirril Peninsula ; its Condition and 
Prospects in connexion with Liverpool and the 
Manchester District.’ by Mr. J. T. Danson. 
‘The Definition of Income in Economic Science 
compared with the existing Taxes on Income,’ by 
Dr. W. N. Hancock. 
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mens, A. M. Perkins, H. Dawson, R. Methuen. 


‘On Mercantile Steam Transport Economy,’ by 
Mr. C. ATHERTON. 








MISCELLANEA 


Manchester Streets.—The bustle of the most 
leading thoroughfares of Manchester is much less 
than in London, but a very wholesome regulation 
has been established which might be advan- 
tageously enforced in the metropolis. Under 
each street lamp support for the ladder, and where 
our post-office notices are affixed, is a clear label, 
inscribed, on one side so as to face drivers on their 
left hand, ‘‘ Police Notice, drivers must keep to 
the right”; on the other side, ‘Police Notice, 
foot passengers must keep to the right.” This 





duction of coarse earthenware, sugar moulds, and 
drips and chimney cans from the red clay of the | 
district. The following statistical facts prove the | 
rapid rise of this important industry. During the | 
year 1854 the eight manufactories of porcelain and | 
earthenware imported and. used 7,805 tons of clay 
from Dorset, Devon, and Cornwall, 1,240 tons of 
Cornish stone, and 2,350 tons of flints, employing 
in all 11,895 tons of shipping,—while in these | 
works were consumed about 50,000 tons of coals. 
The number of persons employed during the same 
period, consisting of men, boys, and girls, were 
2,000, who, on an average, gained 12s. per week 
of wages; making an aggregate of 62,400J. paid to 
workpeople in the Glasgow potteries during the 
twelvemonth. The total value of the industry may 
be fairly estimated at 120,000/., while the quantity 
xported in 1854 from the Clyde amounted to 
4,931,166 pieces. 
‘On the Former and Present Plans of disposing 
ofthe Waste Landsin the Australian Colonies,’ by 
Mr. W. Newmarcu. 

FRIDAY. 
_‘Onthe Population of Ireland, from 1603 to 
1356, with Notes suggestive of the Causes for the 
Periodical Increase or Decrease,’ by Mr. V. 
ULLY, M.P. 
‘On the Money Rate of Wages in Glasgow and 
the West of Scotland,’ by Dr. J. Srrana.—The 
object of this paper was to show that since 1850 
the rate of wages had risen, and that the working 





lasses ought from this, and from the policy of the 








wholesome regulation seems in most cases to be 
very readily observed. Another difference is 
between provincial and London omnibuses. The 
conductor strikes a bell as a sign for the driver to 
proceed instead of our coarse custom of slamming 
the door. That the Manchester omnibuses are 
larger and more commodious is a natural result of 
wider streets and ways, and more generally level 
ground. In town our contracted space, perhaps, 
renders that improvement impossible. 

German Telegraphs.—Experience shows that low 
prices induce the general use of telegraphs. Ac- 
cording to official returns published at Berlin the 
Prussian telegraphs, which in 1852 did not cover 
their expenses by 79,831 dollars, had a surplus 
revenue in 1855 of 101,431 dollars, and the estimates 
for 1856 figure in the budget for no less than 
202,467 dollars. On the Ist of January, 1856, 
there were in the States comprising the ‘German 
and Austrian Telegraph Union,” 234 stations, with 
11,585 miles of telegraphs opened. Of these, 
Austria has 69 stations, with 4,755 miles; Prussia, 
67 stations, with 4,575 miles; Bavaria, 32 stations, 
with 1,305 miles; Hanover, 19 stations, with 710 
miles; Saxony, 9 stations, with 410 miles; Baden, 
7 stations, with 360 miles; Wurtemburg, 5 stations, 
with 225 miles; Mecklenburg-Schwerin, 5 stations, 
with 110 miles; and Holland, which has joined the 
union, 19 stations, with 710 miles. 





To CorresronpeNts.—Author of ‘ Albonia’—L. R.—J. H. 
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VOC LID's ELEMENTS OF PLANE 
GEOMETRY, with EXPLANATORY APPENDIX, and 
SUPPLEMENTAL t¥ PROPOSITIONS for Exercise. Adapte? 
for the Use of Schools, or for Self-instruction. 
By W. D. COOLEY, A.B.. 
Author of the : History of Maritime and Inland Discovery, 
* The Negroland of the Arabs,’ &c. 

* A neat and cheap edition of the universal introductions to ma 
thematical study, divested of the diffusiveness with which the great 
Alexandrian clotiied his expositions. Mr. Cooley has added av 
Appendix of additional matter = exercise the student, and the 
best mode of pursuing it.”—Specta 

Mr. Cooley seems almost to ne to contradict his own motto- 
that ‘there is no royal road to Geometry,’ for following in the sters 
of Playfair, he has cynsiderably diminished both the volume of the 
work, as well as the labour of the student. Prefixed to the Ele 
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for the elegance of their style as for the correctness of their rea 
soning.”—Civil Engineer and Architect's Journal. 
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a figures.”— Dublin University Magazine. 

Will be found of considerable value as an aid to teachers of tht 
Mathematics.” ’— New Monthly Magazine, 

“The propositions given as exercises in the valuable Appendix 
are demonstrated in the Key, which must, therefore, become a very 
important volume in the eyes of the ambitious and inquiring class 
of students.”— United Service Gazette. 


III. 
Tn feap. Svo. price 18. 6d. 


OOLEY’'S FIGURES of EUCLID; being the 

Diagrams illustrating the *‘ Elements,’ with "the Enuneit 
tions printed separately for Use in the Class-room. 
Whittaker & Co, Ave Maria-lane. 
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HISTORICAL MEMOIRS 


HEPWORTH DIXON. 


—__~»>-— 


I. 
A NEW EDITION. 


WILLIAM PENN: 


AN HISTORICAL BIOGRAPHY. 


With a REPLY to MR. MACAULAY’S CITARGES 
AGAINST PENN. 


‘Mr. Dixon writes vigorously and picturesquely. His 
very able book exhibits skill in research, and eminent 
powers both of condensation and description. The interest 
of his narrative never flags, whether he is dealing with the 
old Admiral and his worldly intrigues—with the youthful 
Quaker and his love affairs—with the mature philanthropist 
and his rising colony, or with the bewildered and melan- 
choly close of the great Quaker’s earthly career,—the his- 
tory is admirably sustained.” —Gentleman’s Magazine. 

“Mr. Dixon’s sketch of the Governor’s life in his Ame- 
rican dwelling is tempting and picturesque. His style is 
goodandeasy. There is life in his narrative and vigour in 
his descriptions.” —Ldinburgh Review. 

[Now ready. 
II. 
A NEW EDITION. 


ROBERT BLAKE: 
ADMIRAL AND GENERAL AT SEA. 


“The subject is noble; and Mr. Dixon has treated it 
with rare vigour, spirit, and conscientiousness. The glo- 
rious victories won by Robert Blake are universally 
known; but to find out how they were won, and what sort 
of man achieved them, we must apply to the famous Re- 
publican Admiral’s latest, best, and completest biographer. 
His narrative is not only historically valuable, but is terse, 
vivid, and dramatic in no ordinary degree. We especially 
like the manner in which the extraordinary events of 
Blake’s period are interwoven with Blake’s life; and the 
vigorous and masterly clearness of the descriptions of the 
sea-fights.”—Leader. [Now ready. 


Ill. 
FIFTH EDITION. 


JOHN HOWARD: 


A CONTRIBUTION TO THE SOCIAL 
HISTORY OF ENGLAND IN THE 
EIGHTEENTH CENTURY. 


“The adventures of Howard are recorded in a loving 
and energetic spirit. The reflections are just, often inge- 
nious and eloquent, almost always striking. The book 
contains many satisfactory evidences of an independent and 
vigorous intcllect.”—Examiner, 


Iv. 


THE LONDON PRISONS: 


WITH SOME ACCOUNT OF THE MOST 
CELEBRATED PERSONS CON- 
FINED IN THEM. 


“Mr. Dixon is well qualified for his task. He has given 
attention to the subject of prison-discipline, and isacquaint- 
ed with the prisons he describes. His views are under the 
control of philosophy and common sense.—‘ The Tower’ is 
4 ery capital paper, running rapidly over the whole his- 
tory, and bringing out its salient points with skill and 
relief.” —Spectator. 

“* The London Prisons’ is an enchanting volume. It is 
‘book no less of great principles, which all statesmen and 
philanthropists would do well to ponder.” 

Evangelical Magazine. 


Caapuan & Hatt; and Jackson & WALFORD. 


THE BLOCKADE OF KARS, 


From LETTERS and DIARIES of 


GENERAL SIR W. F. WILLIAMS, &. 
WRITTEN ON THE SPOT, 
IS NOW READY. Post 8vo. with Portraits of General Williams and Co). Lake, 10s. 6d. 


London: RicHarD BENTLEY, Publisher in Ordinary to Her Majesty. 





NEW BOOK FOR SEA-SIDE READING. 


Now ready, in post 8vo. 10s. 6d. 


SALAD FOR THE SOCIAL. 
By the AUTHOR of ‘SALAD for the SOLITARY.’ 


‘** This volume abounds in wit, fancy, and thought, and is as pleasant a summer book to take with one to the sea-side 
as any that the season has produced.’"— Morning Post. 


London: RicHarp BentLEy, New Burlington-street. 











Now ready at all the Libraries, in 3 vols. 


CHARLES READE’S NEW NOVEL, 
“IT IS NEVER TOO LATE TO MEND.” 


** Few, we apprehend, will be inclined to dispute our assertion that this is the most vigorous and various novel 
which has till now appeared this year. Events, pictures, and emotions succeed each other with as much power as 
rapidity. In his tale Mr. Reade shows himself as powerful and forcible as Dumas in ‘Monte Christo,’ and as triumphant 
in carrying us along with him. It deserves, and we think it will have, readers by the thousand, because it is not merely 
a work of talent and artifice, but because something of earnest conviction and something of genius has gone to its 
production.”"— Atheneum. 


London: RicHarpD BentiEy, New Burlington-street. 


PARLOUR LIBRARY, Vol. 148. 
CARDINAL MAZARIN; 
Or, TWENTY YEARS AFTER. 


By ALEXANDRE DUMAS, Author of ‘ Monte Christo,’ &c. 


The work, translated by a most eminent Authoress, will be ready on Monday. 





*,* Early orders are necessary, as a large circulation is anticipated, from the fact of its being one of the most 
popular works by the Author of ‘Monte Christo.” The translation is equal to the original. 


London: Tuomas Hopcson, 18, Paternoster-row. 





— oe 


Just ready, in demy 8vo. price 12. 1s. 


A COMPARATIVE GRAMMAR OF THE 


DRAVIDIAN, 
Or SOUTH-INDIAN FAMILY OF LANGUAGES. 


By the Rev. R. CALDWELL, B.A.. 


Missionary of the Society for the Propagation of the Gospel in Foreign Parts, 
at Edeyenkoody, Tinnevelly, Southern India. 


London : Harrison, 59, Pall Mall. 








Second Edition, with Additions, price 5s. 6d. cloth, 


ORNAMENTAL AND DOMESTIC POULTRY; 
THEIR HISTORY AND MANAGEMENT. 
By the Rev. EDMUND SAUL DIXON, M.A. 


THE BIRDS TREATED OF ARE: — 


Domestic Fow] in gencral, The Grey China Goose, The Pea Fowl, 
The Guinea Fow), The White Fronted or Laughing The Golden and Silver Hamburgh 
The Spanish Fowl, Goose, Fowls, 


The Speckled Dorkings, 

The Cochin-China Fowl, 

The Malay Fowl, 

The Pheasant Malay Fowl, 

The Game Fowl, 

The Mute Swan, 

The Canada Goose, 

The Egyptian or Cape Goose, 

The Musk Duck, 

‘It will be found a useful and intelligent guide to the poultry-keeper ; while the lively and often amusing manner in 

which it is written, gives it a claim upon the attention of the general reader."— Midland Counties Herald. x 

‘* This book is the best and most modern authority that can be consulted on the general management of poultry. 
Stirling Observer. 


Published by James MATtTirws,at the Office of the GARDENERS’ CHRONICLE AND AGRICULTURAL GAZETTE, 


The Wigeon, 

The Teal, and its congeners, 
The White China Goose, 
The Tame Duck, 

The Domestic Goose, 

The Bernicle Goose, 

The Brent Goose, 

The Turkey, 


The Cuckoo Fowl, 

The Blue Dun Fowl, 

The Lark-crested Fowl, 

The Poland Fowl, 

Bantam Fowls, 

The Rumpless Fowl, 

The Silky and Negro Fowls, 

The Frizzled or Friesland Fowls. 








5, Upper Wellington-street, Covent-garden; and may be ordered of any Bookseller. 
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ASEGUE’S FRENCH PROSE esanunenied 
by the Rev. T. K. ARNOLD, M.A. 5th Edition. Price 3s. 6d, 
Rivingtons, Waterloo-place, Pall Mall. 








PROFESSOR AYTOUN S NEW POEM. 
This day is published, 

0-?P. HWE & LL: A : > Se. 
B By W. EDMONDSTOUNE AYTOUN, D,C.L. 
Author of * Lays of the Scottish C avaliers, &¢. 

In 1 vol. 8vo. price 128. handsomely bound in gilt cloth 


William Blackwood & Sons, Edinburgh and London. 
OUT-OF-DOORS DRAWING. 
Just published, in post 8vo. price 38. 6d, cloth, 
PHORISMS ON DRAWING. By the Rev. 
C. MALAN, M.A,, of Balliol College, Oxford ; Vicar of 
Fe ty Ray Dorset. 
London : Longman, ] Browr n, Green, en, Longmans, and Roberts. 





Just published, price 16s. 
= 
MANUAL of ELECTRICITY and GAL- 
VANISM ; being the Fourth Edition, entire) y re-written, 
of ‘Lectures on Electricity.. By HENRY NUAD, Ph.D. 
Lecturer on Chemistry at St. George’s Hospital, z= &e. 


Part II., comprising MAGNETISM, ELEC- 
TRO-DYNAMICS, DIA-MAGNETISM, oe the EL ECTRIC 
TELEGRAPH, will very shortly be published. ; ate : 

“ This publication fully bears out its title of ‘Manual, discuss- 
ing in a satisfactory manner Electricity, Frictional and Voltaic, 
Thermo-Electricity, and Electro- Physiology.”— Atheneum. 

“ It is with much Dears that we welcome the first part of the 
fourth edition of Dr. Noad’s valuable work, which is, as he tells 
us, entirely re-written. It is. indeed, to all intents and purposes, 
a new book, and reflects the highest credit upon its accomplished 
author.”—Atlas. 

“ This is a work of great merit, and is as creditable to the scien- 
tific attainments and philosophical research of the author as it is 
of paramount importance to the public.”— Educational Gazette 

“The account given in this volume of Electricity and Gs alvanism 
is not only complete in a scientific sense. but, which is a rarer 
thing, it is popular and interesting. —La 

George Knight & Co. Foster- ax London 





In 8yo. pp. 108, half-bound, 28. 6d 
ODD’S INDEX RERUM, by which Literary 
matter can be Indexed and Classified without copying. 
London : Hamilton & ¢ Co. RK ‘eading: T. Barcham, 


PAU AND THE PYRENEES. 
Price 10s. 6d. a New and Enlarged Edition of the 


LIMATE of PAU, and of MONTPELLIER, 
HYERES, NICE, ROME, PISA, FLORENCE, NAPLES, 
BIARRITZ, &c., with a Description of the Watering Places of 
the Pyrentes, and of the virtues of their respective Mineral sources, 
ALEXANDER TAYLOR, M.D. F.R 
Cor. Saaer of the Hist. Institute of France, ke. &e. 
London: John W. Parker & Son, West Strand. 


This day 18 published, Svo. price 18, 


LETTER, by GEORGE SAND, upon her 
ADAPT ATION to fo FR ENCH STAGE of SHAKE- 
SPEARE'S *AS YOU LI I 
Translated by THEODOSI A LADY MONSON, 


___London : John Chapman, 8 , King William-street, Strand. 
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METEOROLOGY. 


\ OLLASTON’'S APPARATUS for MEA- 

SURING MOUNTAIN ALTITUDES, 

By L. CASELLA, 
and greatly improved by the valuable aid of most of the leading 
authorities of the day, adapted alike for safe transmission to India 
and the Colonies as well as the rough vicissitudes of mountain 
travelling, 

The Varieties now complete 

No. 1. Described generally by C volonel Sykes, F.R.S., Vol. VIIL, 
London Geographical Journal.—No. 2. With double chamber, as 
exclusively used at Kew, in adjusting the boiling point.— 
As expressly arranged for L, Casella, by Dr. Halleur, 
Presidency College, Calcutta. 

CASELLA’S much improved MINIMUM THERMOMETER, 
adapted alike to the coldest and warmest climates, and free from 
that annoying liability to separation and derangement, so much 
complained of, where simplicity and accuracy are required, and 
graduated and adjusted by the same standard of Kew, as are all 
those made by L. Casella, for the various Governments and Ob- 
a. atories, 

Sole maker of Prof. PHILLIPS’S improved MAXIMUM 
THER MOMETER, with the express approval of the Inventor.— 
No. 5, for the pocket, the most perfect and portable ofall Maxi- 
mum Thermometers, See Atheneum, March 29, 1856. 

L. CASELLA, Meteorological Instroment Maker to the Ad- 
miralty, Board of Trade, Board of Ordnance, Hon, East India 
Company, United States Government, Royal Kew Observatory, 
and the Observatories of Washington, Victoria, and Calcutta, 23, 
Hatton-garden, London. 

Sole Agent for a Schénbein’s Ozonometer, with’printed Tables 


Royal 


| for one year, 68, 6¢ 





METEOROLOGY 


HE ONLY PRIZE MEDAL awarded for 
METEOROLOGICAL INSTRU MENTS at the Exhibition 
of 1851 was given to Messrs. NEGRETTI & ZAMBRA, Meteoro- 
logical Instrument Makers to H.R.H. PRINCE ALBERT, 
the Royal Observatories Greenwich and Kew, Toronto, W ash- 
ington and Victoria, the Lords of the Admiralty, the Hon. Board 
of Ordnance, Board of Trade, Board of Health, the British Meteor- 
ological Society, and the American Government, No. 11, Hatton- 
garden, London. 

NEGRETTI & ZAMBRA’S TEN-GUINEA SET of STAN- 
DARD METE OROLOGICAL INSTRUMENTS, made at_the 
suggestion and strong apes ncangy of cae ‘@laisher, Esq. 

.R.S. and of the Royal Observatory, Greenw 

M AXIMUM and MINIMUM THERMOMETERS, the only 


Self-registering Thermometers that cannot be put out of order. 


REEDOM FROM COUGH IN TEN | 


MINU TES IS INSURED BY 
LOCOCK’S PULMONIC WAFERS. 


Beckseller. Market-place, Gains- 
yourhood, who 


DR. 


From Mr. J. W. Bowney, 
borough :—“ Several persons in this 


ot 





been afflicted with apparently incurab 1s. Asthmas and Coughs ‘for } 
a series of years, have found relief only in the use of Dr. Locock’s | 
fe 


Wafers.” 


Dr. LOCOCK’S Wafers give instant relief and a rapid cure of | 


Asthma, Coughs, and all disorders of the breath and lungs, 
To SINGERS and PUBLIC SPEAKERS they are invaluable 
for clearing and strengthening the voice, They have a pleasant 


aste. 
Price 1s. 13d., 28. 9d., and 11s. per box. Sold by all Medicine 
Venders. 





Ross's PHOTOGRAPHIC PORTRAIT and 
LANDSCAPE LENSES,—These Lenses give correct defi- 
nition at the centre and margin of the picture, and have their 
visual and chemical acting foci coincident. 
Great Exhibition Jurors’ Report, p. 274. 

“Mr, Ross prepares lenses for Portraiture having the greatest 
intensity yet produced, by procuring the coincidence of the chemi- 
cal, actinic, and visual rays. The spherical aberrationis also very 
carefully corrected, both in the central and oblique pencils,” 

“ Mr. Ross has exhibited the best Camera in the Exhibition. It 
is furnished with a double achromatic object-lens, about 3 inches 
in aperture. There is sno stop, the field is flat, and the image very 
perfect up to the edge.” 

Catalogues sent upon application. 
A. ROSS, 2, Featherstone-buildings, High Holborn. 


With reference to the Patent Maximum Thermometer, the 
following testimonial is submitted :— 


(Copy.) 

“As regards your Patent Pon Thermometer, it acts ad- 
mirably, and leaves scarcely anything to be desired. It has never 
been out of order during the four years I have had it in constant 
use at the Observatory, and it does not seem possible to put it out 
of order, except by the destruction of the instrument. 

Signed, “James GLaisuer, F.R.S. Secretary, R.M.S.” 


NEGRETTI & ZAMBRA, Sole Agents for Dr. Moffatt’s 
Ozonometer. 
PHILLIPS’S THERMOMETER, as exhibited by Messrs. 


Negretti & Zambra to the Jury of the Great Exhibition in 1851, 


price 7s. Gd. and 102. 6d. 
i COLLODION is unsurpassed in sensitiveness and density, 
ce 128, per 20 oz. exclusive of bottles, 

POSITIVE vie ODION unequalled in sensitiveness and 
delicacy of detail, 6d. per oz., 83, 6. per 20 oz 

ALBU) teNinin PAPER, by 11, 58. per insets Mim 
do,, 78.—Amber Varnish, 12s. aor pound; Crystal do., both 
dry hard immediately without artificial heat.—Lenses = Ap- 
paratus of their own Manufacture.—Pure Chemicals. 

HOCKIN’S ‘PRACTICAL HINTS on PHOTOGRAPHY,’ 
Third Edition, 1s. ; per post 1s. 1d. 

HOCKIN & CO. Operative Chemists, 38, Duke-street, Manches- 
ter-square, London (late 289, Strand). 


A LBUMENIZED PAPER, carefully prepared 

by_R. W. THOMAS, Chemist, &e., 10, Pall Mall. Five- 
Shilling Sample Quires of into ta put up in suitable cases for 
pasting, can be had on receipt of 6s. a arene by stamps or post- 
office order, to RICHARD W. TH(¢ 


HOTOGRAPHY. — Gratis, — Mr. TuHomas’s 

enlarged Paper of Instructions for the Use of his prepara-~ 

tion of Collodion, * Xylo-Iodide of Silver,’ sent free on receipt of 

two stamps for postage ; or may be had bound on receipt of sixteen 
stamps.— —Address R. W. Tnomas, Chemist, &c., 10, Pall Mall. 


PHOTOGRAPHY, WHOLESALE, RETAIL, 
AND FOR EXPORTATION. 


aman & CO. 24, CHARLOTTE-TERRACE, 
ISLINGTON. — OTTEWILL'S REGISTERED DOUBLE- 
BODY FOLDING C CAMERA, with Rack- work Adjustment, is 
superior to every other form of Camera, eas is adapted for Land- 
scapes and Portraits.—May be had of A. Ross, Featherstone- 
buildings, Holborn; and atthe Photographic Institution, Bond-st. 


*x* Catalogues may be had on application. 


OCKIN’S OPERATOR’S 

















UNITED KINGDOM LIFE ASSURANCE COMPANY. 





CHAIRMAN—CHARLES DOWNES, Esq. 


DeputTy-CHAIRMAN—THE Hon. 


FRANCIS SCOTT, M.P 





SPECIAL NOTICE. 


LANDED PROPRIETORS, TENANTS, FARMERS, and 


AGRICULTURISTS generally, are invited to examine the Tables of Rates of the UNITED KINGDOM LIFE 
ASSURANCE COMPANY, Established in 1834, which will be found more advantageous than those of most other Com- 
panies; at the same time, Parties insuring with it donot incur the risk of Copartnership, as is the case in Mutual 


ffices. 


Upwards of Five Hundred and Ninety-one Thousand Pounds (including Bonuses) have been paid to Widows, Children, 
and other parties holding Policies with this Company, which have become claims by death since its formation. 

Thirteen Thousand Pounds per annum has been the average of new Premiums during the last seven years. 

The Annual Income exceeds One Hundred and Twenty-five Thousand Pounds. 

Income Tax abated in respect of Premiums paid on Policies issued by thisCompany, as set forth by Act of Parliament. 


All Forms of Proposals, &c., to be had, on application, at the Office, 8, WATERLOO-PLACE, PALL MALL, London; or 
from the Agents established in "all the large Towns of the Kingdom. 


E. L, BOYD, Resident Director. 


NEGATIVE | 


| 





SOLOMON’S Wholesale American, English, 

) and French PHOTOGRAPHIC and OPTICAL WARE- 
HOU SE. 22, Red Lion-square, London. New Catalogues and 
Prices now published, and given free on application. 


PHOTOGRAPHIC CHEMICALS, 
RATUS, AND LENSES. 


R W. THOMAS, Cuemist, &c.,10, PALL MALL, 
e Sole Maker of the XYLO- IODIDE of SILVER, and 
Manufacturer of Pure Photographic Chemicals and Apparatus. 


Inthe APPARA T U 8 DEPARTMENT of this Establishment 
every kind of first-class Photographic Apparatus may be seen, in- 
cluding CAMER AS. FOL DING and RIGID, of superior con- 
struction—JOINTED and other STANDS of ‘the best make— 
PRESSURE-FRAMES—GLASS BATHS, arranged for carrying 
the Silver Solutions, thus dispensing with the use of a Bottle and 
m os iUTTA-PERCHA BATHS—Ditto ditto, for Plates u 

5 by 12 ine qo ey LEVELLING STANDS an 

SPIRIT LEVELS—FRENCH and ENGLISH WEIGHTS in 
Sets — COLL: ODION PLA TES HOLDERS, for preparing large 
Plates with facility-PNEUMATIC Ditto—-PLATE CLEANERS 

—COLLODION GLASSES—PLATE GLASS, all sizes, bevelled 
edges, and Boxee—A. Choice Collection of PASSEPARTOUTS, 
made expressly for this house, from original patterns =a 
MENIZED and other PAPERS, FR 





APPA- 











ENCH and ENGLISH—A 
SUPERIOR NEGATIVE PAPER—A great variety of ae ASS, 
PORCELAIN, and GUTTA-PERCHA DISHE -PORCE LAIN 


DISHES for ‘whole-sheet Canson—Also 
ROSS’S PORTRAIT and LANDSCAPE 
requisite for the practice of Photography. Full Instructions for 

se, GRATIS, a is Pint Bottle of THOMAS’S XYLO- 
IODIDE of SILV also Instructions, GRATIS, with the 
pts PO-COLOU KING oi ATH.—Maker of the CYANOGEN SOAP, 
RYSTAL VARNISH, &c. &e. 


[HE ) ASYLUM | LIFE “ASSURANCE 


72, CORNHILL, LONDON, 
Established 1824, 
Policieson Healthy and Diseased Lives, at Home and Abroad, 
for Civil, Military, and Naval Employments. 
The Office being on purely (oe principles, no Partner- 
ship among Policy-holders is involve 
For Prospectuses, ya Papers, & 
ANLEY HOP KINS 


a_large Assortment of 
“h ENSES, and every 


Pr adent Director. 


F4MiLy ENDOWMENT, LIFE 
ASSURANCE AND ANNUITY SOCIETY, 























12, Chatham-place, Blackfriars, London. 
Established 1835. 
CAPITAL £500,000, 

Directors. 
W — Butterworth Bayley, Esq. Chairman, 
n Fuller, Esq. Deputy-Chairman. 
Major Lewis creer C. H. Latouche, Esq. 
Robert Bruce Chichester, Esq. | Edward Lee, Esq. 
D. M. Gordon, Esq. Colonel J. W. J. Ouseley. 
Lieut.-Col. H. B. Tienderson. Joshua Walker, Esq. 

An Annual Bonus is allowed to parties who have made Five 
Annual Payments on Policies taken out on the Profit Scale. That 
for the current year is 20 per cent.in reduction of the Premium. 

Endowments and Annuities granted as usual, 
INDIA BRANCH. 

THE EXTENSIVE ASSURANCE BUSINESS OF THE 
AGRA AND UNITED SERVICE BANK HAS BEEN TRANS: 
FERRED TO THIS OFFICE, AND THE SOCIETY HAS 
BRANCH ESTABLISHMENTS OR AGENCIES AT CAL: 
CUTTA, MADRAS, BOMBAY, AND AGRA. 

JOHN CAZENOVE, Secretary. 
G UARDIAN FIRE AND LIFE 
ASSURANCE COMPANY, 
No. 11, Lombard-street, London. 
Directors. 

FRANCIS HART DYKE, Esq. Chairman. 

HENRY HULSE BERENS, Esq. Deputy-Chairman. 
John Dixon, Esq. |Stewart eens Esq. 
Sir W.M.T. Farquhar, Bart. | John Martin, Esq. M.P. 

Sir Walter R. Farquhar, end 3 Rowland Mitchell, Esq. 
Thomson Hankey, Esq. ¥ | James Morris, Esa. 
John Harvey, Esq. Henry Norman, Esq. 
John G. Hubbard, Esq. Henry R. Rey miuite. “Esq. 
George Johnstone, Esq. John Thornton, Esq. 
John Labouchere, Esq. | James Tulloch, Esq. 
John Loch, Esq. | Henry Vigne, Esq. 
Auditors. 

A. W. Robarts, Esq. Henry Siesta “ag 

Lewis Loyd, Jun. Esq. Johu Henry Smith, 

George Keys, Esq. Secretary.—Samuel Brown, Esq. ‘Acsuary. 

LIFE DEPARTMENT.—Under the provisions of an Act of 
Parliament, this Company now offers to future Insurers Four-sithi 
of the Profits, with Quinquennial Division, or a Low Rate of Pre- 
mium, without participation of Profi 

The next division of Profits will bedeclared in June, 1860, whet 
all Participating Policies which shall have subsisted at least one 
year at Christmas, 1859, will be allowed to share in the Profits. 

At the Five Divisions of Profits made by this Company, the 
pry Ro rerenonaty Bonuses added to the Policies have exceeded 

113, 00¢ 

At Christmas 1854 the Assurancesin forceamounted to upwards 
of 4,240,0001., the Income from the Life Branch in 1854 was more 
than 200,0002., and the Life Assurance Fund (independent of the 
Guarantee Capital) ee 700, 0001. 

FOREIGN RISKS.—The Extra Premiums required for tht 
East and West Indies, the British Colonies, and the northera 
— oe the United States of America, have been materially 

"IN VALID LIVES.—Persons who are not in such sound health 
as would enable them to insure their Lives at the Tabular Pre 
miums may havetheir Livesinsured at Extra Premiums. 

LOANS granted on life policies to the extent of their values, 

rovided such policies shall have been emscted - sufficient time te 

ave attained in each case a value not under 5¢ 

ASSIGNMENTS of POLICIES—Written N otices of, received 
and registered. 

Medical Fees paid by the Company, and no charge will be 
made for Policy Stamps. 

Fire Department Insurances are effected upon every descriptio2 
of property, at moderate rates. 

Losses caused by Explosion of Gas are admitted by this Company. 

c H WEPPE’S MALV -ERN SELTZER 
WATER,.—Having lee the Holy Well Spring at Malvert, 
renowned for its purity, J. S. & Co. can now produce a SEI LTZER 
WATER with all the CHEMICAL and MEDICINAL propertics 
which have rendered the Nassau Spring so celebrated. They cot 
tinue manufacturing Soda, Magnesia, and Potass Waters and 
Lemonade, at London, L iverpool, Bristol, and Derby, Every 
bottle is protected by a red label bearing their signature, 
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DENT, 61, STRAND, , and 34 + and 35, 

e ROYALE XCHANGE, Chronometer, Watch, and Clock 
Maker, by appointment, to the Queen and Prince Albert, sole 
Successor to the late E. J. Dent in all his patent rights and busi- 
ness at the above Shops, and at the Cleck and Compass Factory, 
at Somerset Wharf, Maker of Chronometers, Watches, Astrono- 
mical, 'urret, and other Clocks, Dipleidoscop ves, and Patent Ships’ 
Compasses, used on board Her Majesty’s Yacht. Ladies’ Gold 
Watches, 8 guir 1eas 5 Geutlemen’s, 10 guineas. Strong Silver Lever 
WwW atches, 6l. 63. ; Church Clocks, with Compensation Pendulum, 





851. 
LASS and CHINA.—PELLATT & CO. have 
now on view at their ee SHOW-ROOMS, Nos. 58 and 59, 
BAKER-STREET, PORTMAN -SQUARE, the Largest and 





Choicest Stock of Glass and China in Evgland, and all marked in 
plain figures, for cash. MANU FACTORY and CHANDE —_— 
SHOW-ROOMS, HOLLAND-STRKEET, BLACKFRIARS 


SLERS’ TABLE GLASS, CHANDELIERS, 
LUSTRES, &c., 44, Oxford-street, London, conducted in con- 
nexion with their Manufactory, Broad- ‘street, Birmingham, Esta- 
blished 1807. Richly cut and engraved Decanters in great variety, 
Wine Gls asses, Water Jugs, Goblets, and all kinds of Tab le Glass 
at exceedingly moderate prices. C: rystal glass C handeliers, of new 
elegant designs, for Gas or Candles. A large stock of Foreign 
Ornamental (Glass always on view. Furnishing orders executed 
with despatch. 


HUBB’S LOCKS, with all the RECENT 
IMPROVEMENTS; STRONG FIRE-PROOF SAFES, 

















CASH and DEED BOXES.—Complete Lists of Sizes and Prices 
may be had on application. 

CHUBB & SON, 57, St. Paul’s Churchyard, London; 28, Lord- 
street, Liverpool ; 16, Market-street, Manchester; and Horsley | 
Fields, Wolverhs umpton, 

LEINGTON & Co. PATENTEES of the 

4 ELEC Seg MANUFACTURING SILVER- 
SMITHS, BRONZISTS, &c., beg to intimate that they have added 
to their extensive Stee es ; fares variety of New Designs in the 
highest Class of Art, whic h have recently obtained for them at the 
Paris Exhibition the decoration of the Cross of the Legion of 
Honour, as well as the * Grande Médaille d’ Honneur ” (the only 
one awarded to the trade). The eoanen Medal was also awarded 
to them at the Exhibition in 1851 

Each article bears their mark, E. & Co., under a Crown; and 
articles sold as being plated by EIh kington’s Patent Process affords 
no guarantee of quality. 

22, REGENT-ST REET, and 45, MOORGATE-STREET, LON- 
DON; and at their MANUFACTORY, NEWHALL-STREET, 
BIRM NGHA AM.—Estimates and Drawings sent free by post. 
Re-plating and Gilding as usual. 


ALF-A-CROWN is now the price of good 

Congou TEA, in 6lb. bags, at the Warehouses of the East 

India Tea Company. Good Coffee, in the berry, at 1s. per lb.— 
9, Great St. Helen’s, City. 


O YOU BRUISE YOUR OATS YET ?— 
Great Savin eee AT BRUISERS, Chaff Cutters; Mangles, 
50s.; Flour Mills; Farming Implements 20 per cent. lower. Re- 
pairs done. Book on Feeding, 18.; ditto Cattle, at 3d. per day, 
- 6d.; ditto Pread Making, ‘Ts. post fre.—WEDLAKE & CO 
, Fenchurch-street. 




















R. HOWARD, SURGEON-DENTIST, 52, 
FLEET STRE ET, has introduced an ENTIRELY NEW 
DESCRIPTION of ARTIFICIAL TEETH, fixed co ee vt ae 
wires, or ligatures. They ged resemble the natural teeth 
as not to be distinguished from the originals by the closest ob- 
server ; they will never change colour or decay, and will be found 
superior fo any teeth ever before used. This method does not re- 
quire the extraction of roots, or any painful operation, and will 
support and preserve teeth that are loose, and is guaranteed to 
restore articulation and mastication. Decayed teeth rendered 
sound and useful in mastication.—At home from Ten till Five. 


XOELLENTE BIJOUTERIE COUR- 
ANTE. FABRIQUES SPECIALES.”—WATHERSTON 
& BROGLEN. . “having been honoured with a First-class Medal at 
the Paris Universal Exhibition, accompanied by the above flat- 
tering testimonial, Sern! invite the public to an inspec- 
tion of their GOLD CHAINS and extensive assortment of 
JEWELLERY, all made on a premises. 
WATHERSTON & BROGDEN, Goldsmiths. Monsinaiery, 
No. 16, Henrietta-street, Covent- -garden. Established a.p. 1798. 


N.B. Assays made of Chains and Jewellery for 1s. each, 


LT 
R. ARNOTT’S SMOKE - CONSUMING 
GRATE, and SMOKE-CONSUMING COOKING APPA- 
RATUS . for their Bites of w hich a First-Class Medal was 
awarded to F. EDWARDS, SON & CO. at the Paris Exhibition. 
By means of this Grate smoky chimnies are avoided, and an eco- 
nomy of from 40 to 50 per cent. is obtained in the consumption of 
fuel. It continues to give every satisfaction,and is now manu- 
factured at prices commencing at 50s. To be seen in daily sa ge 
at their Show-Rooms, 42, Poland-street, Oxford-street.—A Pro. 
spectus with testimonials senton application. 


{LENFIELD PATENT STARCH, 
USED IN THE ROYAL LAUNDRY, 
And pronounced by HER MAJESTY’S LAUNDRESS to be 
THE FINEST STARCH SHE EVER USED. 
Sold by all Chandlers, Grocers, &e. &e, 
ISAL CIGARS! at GOODRICH’S Cigar, 
Tobacco, and Snuff Stores (established 1780), 407, Oxford- 
street, London, near Soho-square.— Box, containing 14, for 1s 9d. ; 
post free, six stamps extra: lb. boxes. containing log, 128. 6d. 


one are genuine unless signed “ H. N. Goodrich.” A large stock 
of the most approved Brands. 


N ATTRESSES.-TRELOAR’S COCOA-NUT 

FIBRE is the ye substitute for Horse Hair, being clean, 
durable, elastic, and very moderate in price — Prize Medals 
awarded at the Z.ondon, Paris, and New York Exhibi Sizes 
and every particular post free.—T. TRELOAR, COCOA-NUT 
FIBRE MANUFACTURER, 42, LUDGATE- hth, LONDON. 


ORGET-ME-NOT.—BrerpenBAcn’s EVER- 
LasTinG Bouquet, FORGET-ME-NOT, presents a charm- 
ing combination of all the Spring Flowers known for their 
refreshing as well as lasting odours. 
H. BREIDENBACH, 
PERFUMER TO THE QUEEN, 
1578, NEW BOND-STREET, 
Facing Redmayne’s. 























Ta] nr 
RESSING CASES.— At Mr. MECHI’ S 
ESTABLISHMENTS, 112, REGENT-STREET, sRA 

DENHALL-STREE?, and CRYSTAL PA ALACE, are e 
the finest ene of British Manufactures, in DRESS ING 
CASES, Work Boxes, Writing Cases, Dressing Bags, and other 
articles of utility or luxury. A separate department for Papier- 
Maché Manufactures and Bagatelle Sige be Table 
Razors, Scissors, Penknives, Strops, Pas’ Shipping Orders 
executed. The same prices charged at all “the establishments. 





EDSTEADS, BEDDING, and FURNI- 
TURE.—WILLLIAM 8. BURTUN’S Stock on show of Irou 

and Brass Bedsteads and Children’ s Cots stands unrivalled either 
for extent, beauty of design, or moderateness of prices. He also | 





supplies Bedding and Bed-hangings of guaranteed quality and | 


workmanship. 

Common Iron Bedsteads, from 16s. ; Portable Folding Bedsteads, 
from 12s. 6d.; Patent [ron Bedstes ads titted with dovet: ail joints 
and patent sacking, from 17s. ; and Cots, from 20s, each. Mand- 
some ornamental lron and Brass Be sdste ads, in great variety, from 
21. 78, 6d. to 151. 153, 











A Halt-Tester Patent Iron Bedstead, 3 feet wide, with Bedding, | 
&c, complete :— 

bedstead £1 46 
Chintz furniture 017 0 
Palliasse, wool mz attress, bolster, and pillow 113 0 

A pair of cotton sheets, three blankets, ane 
a coloured counterpane pee a 5 0 
£419 6 
A double bedstead, same - £615 9 

If without Half- ac and Furniture: — 

nel bed complete .. £313 9 
Double bed, complete... oe 559 


ATHS AND TOILETTE WARE. —WIL- 
LIAM 8S. BURTON has ONE LARGE SHOW. oe 
devoted exclusively to the DISPLAY of BATH Sand TUILETTE 
WARE. ‘The Stock of each is at ouce the largest, newest, jm A 
most varied ever submitted to the public, and marked at prices | 
proportionate with those that have tended to. make his Establish- 
_ the most distinguished in this country. Portable Showers, 
; Pillar Showers, 31. to 5l.; Nursery, 15s. to 328. , Sponging, 

Ide. to 32s. ; Hip, 14s. to 31a. 6d.—A large assortment of Gas Fur- 
nace, Hot and Cold Plu nge, Vapour,and Camp Shower Baths. 
it gga Ware in great varicty, from 158. 6d. to 458. the Set of 


the late additions to these extensive premises (already by far 
the largest in Europe), are of such a character that the entire of 
Eight Houses is devoted to the display of the most magnificent 
stock of GENERAL HOUSE IRUNMONGERY (including 
Cutlery, Nickel Silver, Plated Goods, Baths, Brushes, Turnery, 
Lamps, Gaseliers, Iron and Brass Bedsteads and Bedding), so 
arranged in Sixteen Large Show Rooms as to afford to parties | 


furnishing facilities in the selection of goods that cannot be hoped | 


for elsewhere. 
Illustrated Catalogues sent (per post) free. 
39, OXFORD- “STREET ; 1 ,1a,2,and 3, NEWMAN-STREET, 
and’ 4,5,and 6, PERKY ’S-PLACE, London. Established 1820, 


NE THOUSAND BEDSTEADSto CHOOSE 
FROM.—HEAL & SON have just erected extensive Pre- 
mises, which enable them to keep upwards of 1,000 Bedsteads in 
stock, 150 of which are fixed for inspection, comprising every 
variety of Brass, Wood, aud Lron, with Chintz and Damask Fur- 
nitures complete. Their new Warerooms also contain an assort- 
ment of Bed-room Furniture, which comprises every requisite, 
from the plainest japanned deal for servants’ rooms, to the eo 
and most tasteful designs in mahogany and other woods. tF 
whole warranted of the soundest and best ne Anges 
& SON’S ILLUSTRAYLED CATALOGUE of BEDS STEADSand | 
PRICED LIST of BEDDING, sent free by post.—-HEAL& SON, 








| 196, Tottenham Court-road. 





GOOD FAMILY MEDICINE CHEST, 
with a prudent use, has saved many a life; and yet we 
think the idea aH ee be improved upon, and reduce cd to a more | 
simple form. ‘take some good compound, such as COCKLE’S | 


ANTIBILIOUS PILLS, and we find that the desired end may be | 


obtained without scales and weights, or little mysterious com- 
partments and enchanted bottles, with crystal stoppers. Others | 
might be used, but Cockle’s Pills, as tested by many thousands of 
persons, and found to answer their purposes so well, may be set 
down as the best.”—Observer. 


PRIZE MEDAL, PARIS EXHIBITION, 1855. 
ETCALFE, BINGLEY & CO.’S New Pat- 


tern and Penetrating Tooth Brushes, Penetrating un- 
bleached Hair Brushes, Improved Flesh and Cloth Brushes, and 
genuine Smyrna Sponges; and every description of Brush, 
Comb, and Perfumery for the Toilet. The Tooth Brushes search 
thoroughly between the divisions of the Teeth and clean them 
most effectually—the hairs never come loose. M., Co. are 
sole makers of the Oatmeal and Camphor, and Orris Root Soaps. 
sold in tablets (bearing their names aud address) at 6d. each ; 0! 
Metcalfe’s celebrated Alkaline Tooth Powder, 2s. per box ; and of 
the New Bouquets.—Sole Establishment, 1308, and 131, Oxford- 
street, 2nd and 3rd doors West from Holles-street, London. 


UPTURES EFFECTUALLY CURED 
WITHOUT A TRKUSS.—DR. BARKER'S celebrated 
KEMEDY is protected by three patents, of Engiand, France, and 
Vienna ; and from its great success in private practice is now made 
known as apublic duty through the medium of the press. In 
every case of single or double rupture, in either sex, of any age, 
however bad or long standing, it is equally applicable, effecting a 
cure in a few days, without inconvenience, and will be hailed as a 
boon by all who have been tortured with trusses. Sent post free 
to any part of the world, with instructions for use, op a of 
108. 6d by post-office order, or stamps, by CHARLES BARK 
M_D., 10, Brook-street. Holborn, London.—Any infringement 7 
this triple patent will be proceeded against,and restrained by 
injunction of the Lord High Chancellor. 


bye (without physic) of CONSTIPATION, 
Indigestion (Dyspepsia), Flatulency, Phlegm, all Rarsous, 
Bilious, and Liver Complaints, Dysentery, Diarrhoea, Acidity, 
Palpitation, Heartburn, verge Hysteria, Neuralgia, Debility, 
Despondency, Cramps, Spasms, Nausea, and Sickness at the 
Stomach, Sinking, Fits, Cough, —— yee Ree 
also Children’s Complaints. by DU B ARKY’S delicious REVA 
LENTA ARABICA FOOD, which yestenes health without purg- 
ing, elle rong or expense, as it saves fifty times its cost in 
other remedies. To the most enfeebled itimparts a healthy relish 
for lunch and dinner, and restores the faculty of digestion, and 
nervous and muscular energy. Recommended by Drs. 
Shorland, Harvey, Campbell, Gattiker, Wurzer, Ingram; Lord 
Stuart de Decies. the Dowager Countess of Castlestuart, Major 
General Thomas King, and 50,000 other respectable persons, whose 
health has been perfectly restored by it after all other means of 
cure had failed.—In canisters,11b, 2s.9d.; 21b. 48. 6d. ; 5b. 118. ; 
12 Ib. 22s... the 121b. carriage free, on receipt of ouabain order. 
London; Fortnum, 
330, Strand; Abbis & Co, 60, Grace- 


xford-street. 














Barry Du Bar rry & CO. 77, Regent-street, 
Mason & Co. 182, Piccadill 
street, 63 and 150, 


church: 


Cutlery, | 





ARKING LINEN MADE EASY.—The 


} i) Pen Superseded.—The most easy, permanent, and best 
method of marking Linen, Silk, Cotton, Coarse Towels, Kooks, 
&c.. so as to prevent the Ink blotting or oP won? of ite 

| Washing oop is with CULLETON’S PA ENTE LECTRO- 

| SILVER PLATES. Any person can use co ~Ieltal Plate, 
| 18.5 edly P late. 2s.; Set of Numbers, 2s.; Crest, 5s.; with direc- 
| tious, sent post free’ to any part of the Kingdom on receipt of 

stamps by the Inventor and Sole Patentee, T. CULLETON, 2, Long 
| Acre exactly one door from St. Martin’s-lane.—N.B, 'T'o prevent 
| imposition, it is necessary to copy the address. 


NOOPER’S DISPENSING ESTABLISH- 


ENT Oxford - street, London. —LAVEMENT or 
E N EMA APP ARATUS of every description at wholesale prices. 
The Apparatus No. 3 in the Illustrated ( catalogue is particularly 
“peer Price 193., free to any Railway Station.—WiILuiax 
T. Coorer, Phe rmaceutical Chemist, 26, Oxford-street.—Lists of 
> _with eng ings, tree by post. 





26, 











eS 
NOW THYSELF.—MARIE CO COUPELLE 
continues to give her graphic and interesting delineations 
| of character, discoverable from an exawination of the handwriting, 
in an unique style of description, peculiarly her own. 1) persons 
desirous of knowing themselves, or any friend in whom they are 
interested, must send a specimen of the writing, stating the sex 
and age, and inclosing 13 penny stumps to Miss Coupelle, 69, 
| Castle-street, Uxford-street, London, and they will receive in a few 
ays a minute detail of the Talents. ‘Tastes, Virtues, and Failings 
of the Writer, with many other things hitherto ubsuspected, 
All communica utions are considered strictly confidential, 


RUPTURES.—BY ROYAL LETTERS PATENT, 
HITE’S MOC-MAIN LEVER TRUSS is 


allowed by upwards of 200 Medical Gentlemen to be the most 

| effective invention in the curative treatment of HEKNIA. The 
| use of a steel spring, so often hurtful in itseftects, is here avoided: a 

soft bandage being worn round the body, while the oor wT rane 
ing power is supplied by the MUC-MAIN PAD and PATENT 
LEVER fitting with so much ease and closeness that it cannot be 
detected, and may be worn duringsleep. A descriptive circular may 
| be had, and the Truss (which cannot fail to fit) forwarded by post, 

on the circumference of the body, two inches below the hips, being 
sent to the Manufacturer, Mr. WuiTe, 228, Piccadilly, Loudon, 


LASTIC STOCKINGS, KNEE CAPS, &c. 
for VARICOSE VEINS, and all anaes of WEAKNESS and 
SWELLING of the LEGS, SPRAINS, &c. They are porous, light 
in texture, and inexpensive, and are en on like an ordinary 
stocking. Price, from 72. 6d. to 168. each; postage 6d. 
MANUFACTORY, 228, PICCADILLY, LONDON. 


O LDRIDGE’S BALM of COLUMBIA, 


acknowledged for the last 30 years to be the most effectual 
remedy produced for restoring the Hair and promoting the growth 
of Whiskers aud Moustaches, has received recently most distin- 
guished patronage from the ladies for the feature it possesses in 
not soiling the most delicate head-dress or bonnet.—In bottles, 
38. 6d., 68., and 1ls.—W Wholesale and retail, 13, Wellington-street 
North, Strand, lL d, London 


CLEAR COMPLEXION !—GODFREY Ss 
EXTRACT of ELDEK FLOWER is strongly recommended 
for Softening, Lmproving, Beautifying and Preserving the SKIN, 
| and giving it a blooming and charming appearance. It will com- 
} pletely remove Tan, Sun-burn, Kedness, &c., and by its Balsamic 
| and Healing qualities, render the skin soft, pliable, and free from 
dryness, &c , clear it from every humour, pimple, or eruption, and 
by continuing its use only a short time, the skin will become and 
continue soft and smooth, and the complexion perfectly clear 
and beautiful. In the process of shaving it is invaluable, as it 
| allays the irritation and smarting pain, annihilates every pimple 
aud all roughness, and renders the skin smooth and firm.—Sold in 
bottles, Price 2a. $d., by all Medicine Venders and Perfumers. 


REY HAIR RESTORED to its ORIGINAL 
OLOUR with oe. safety, oo certainty, b xy the PATENT 
| @ALVANTC COMBS RUSHES, which are also an unfail- 
ing remedy for neeins. ae and all neuralgic affections. 
Illustrated pamphlets,* Why Hair becomes Grey, and its Remedy, 
gratis, or by post for four stamps. All Rheumatic Affectious are 
perfectly eradicated by the Patent Galvanic Flesh Brushes, the 
most safe, simple. and efficient eg caer extant. 
Patronized by the Faculty. (Offices) B. M. KRING, 32, Busing 
hall-street ; and sold by Chemists and aleaane of repute. 


INNEFORD’s PURE FLUID MAGNESIA 

has been for many yearssanctioned by the most eminent 

ot the Medica] Profession as an excellent remedy for Acidities, 
Heartburn, Headacne, Gout, sud Indigestion. Asa Mild Aperient 
it is admirably adapted for delicate F emales, particularls during 
Pregnancy ; and it preventsthe Food of Infantsfrom turning sour 





























ae digestion. Combined with the ACIDULA ay L EMON 
,it forms an Effervescing Aperient Drau Tid ae - 
OKD 


highly agreeable and etticacious. Fae yy by D1 
Cv., Dispensing Chemists (and General Agents for the improved 
Horse-hair Gloves and Belts),172, New Bond-street, London ; and 
sold by all respectable C hemists’ throughout the km pire. 


VALUABLE REMEDIES FOR THE AFFLICTED. 

R. KOBERTS’S CELEBRATED OINT- 
MENT, called the POOR MAN'S FRIEND, is confidently 
recommended to the Public as an unfailing remedy for wounds of 
po. description, a certain cure for Ulcerated Sore Legs, if of 
twenty years’ standing; Cuts, Burns, Scalds, Bruises, Chilblains, 
Scorbutic ape and Pimples on the Face, Sore and Inflamed 
Eyes, Sore Heads, Sore Breasts, Piles, Nepes and Cancerous 
umours, &c. Sold in Pots, at 18. 14d. a . 9d. . Also his 
PILULE ANTISCROPE HULA, corel by more than forty 
years’ ae to be, without exception, one of the best alterative 
d for purifying the blood, and assisting 
nature in all her operations. Hence they are used in Scrofulas, 
Scorbutic Complaints, Glandular Swellings, particularly those of 
the neck, &c. They form a mild and superior Family Aperient, 
that may be taken at all times without confinement or change of 
diet. Sold in Boxes, at 1s, 14d., 28. 9d., 48. 6d., 118., and 228. Sold 
ee by the Proprietors, Beach and Barnicott, at their dis- 
. Bridport ; by the London houses. Retail by all respect- 

able Medicine Venders in the United Kingdom. Observe.—No 
Medicine sold under the above name can possibly be cee 1G un- 
less ** Beach and Barnicott, late Dr. Roberts, Bridport,” is engraved 

on the Government Stamp affixed to each package. 


‘ 
| | OLLOWAY’S OINTMENT and PILLS 

preferable to all other Medicines for the CUI E of bAD 
Lb&GS. — Mrs. woe of Wheeler’s-lane, Great Colmore-strect, 
Birmingham, had a bad leg for a considerable time: she ob- 
tained the best cnoiical advice in the town, and tried a variet 
other remedies, but without effecting any Ey whatever. Hol- 
loway’s Ointment and Pills were then made use of, which in a 
brief space f time effected a — —— Mr. Hobson, Chemist, 
45, Horse-fair, Birmingham, can ‘t to the accuracy of the 
Medicine omy S jrougbest the world ; oy 
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case.—Sold by a 

Prof. Holloway’s eee. | 244, Strand, London; and’ 80 
Maiden-lane, New York ; by A. Stampa, Constantinople ; A. Gui- 
dicy, Smyrna; and E. Mu » Mi 
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Inder the Authority of the French Government. 


NOW READY, 


THE EXPEDITION 


TO THE 


CRIMEA. 


BEING A HISTORY OF THE WAR FROM ITS 
ORIGIN TO THE DESTRUCTION OF 
SEBASTOPOL, 


3y LE BARON DE BAZANCOURT. 


Translated from the French, 
By ROBERT HOWE GOULD, M.A. 
Under the International Copyright Treaty. 


2 vols. 8vo. with Portraits, 28s. 


OCLC ICE PL ROL OOO L ELIE IE 


Times. 

“4 work which will be found no unworthy 
addition to the general mass of information on the 
War in the Crimea. The author's avowed object in 
proceeding to the Crimea was to record occurrences 
that took place on the theatre of war, and for 
which he was specially charged by the Minister of 
Public Instruction; and to facilitate his views, he 
received letters of recomumendutivn frum the Minis- 


ter of War to the Commander-in-Chief of the French | 


Forces.” 
Morning Post. 


‘Evidently printed by Imperial authority, and 
contains a variety of despatches and interesting 


details, hitherto but partially known. Written from | 


the French camp, of course less is known and said 
of the British and Piedmontese armies, but that 
little is highly complimentary, and is a graceful 
tribute to the laurels of the victorious Allies.” 


Morning Chronicle. 
“The spirit and style of the narrative merit all 
praise. The work, both from its own merits, the 


authenticity of its source of information, and its 


semi-official character, will always be a standard one 
amongst historical works. We especially are glad | 
that such a testimony remains of English merit and | 
English glory. The translator has done his work | 
admirably.” 


Literary Gazette. 

“Tn addition to the details collected on the spot, | 
and those of which he himself was an eye-witness, 
the Baron on his return to France had access to the | 
archives of the Minister of War, and to the private 
despatches from the Commander-in-Chief. His book 
has, therefore, a semi-official character, and is, more- 
over, stamped with the highest authority.” 


Spectator. 

“‘ The extracts given from official documents open 
up some curious glimpses, let the reader behind the 
scenes, and are full of suggestions that the success 
of the war, much as it has been under-valued, was 
very great, and far beyond the expectations at the 
outset.” 


London: 


SAMPSON LOW, SON & CO. 47, LUDGATE- E-HILE, English and American Booksellers and Publishers. 


47, LupcatEe-Hitt, August 15, 1856. 
MRS. STOWE’S NEW BOOK. 


SAMPSON LOW, SON & CO. have the pleasure of announcing that Mrs. Harriet BEECHER 
Stowe’s New Tale will be ready on or about the 28th instant. 


“DRED A TALE” 


It will be sufficient to state that the Work is an entirely original one, similar in quantity to ‘Uncle 





Tom’s Cabin,’ and calculated, by the intense interest of the story, to command a very extensive sale. 


The Publishers are desirous of making such preparations to meet the demand for this Work as will 
insure an almost simultaneous delivery throughout the country ; and, to prevent disappointment, they 
request that Orders may be sent by the Country Trade to their various Agents, or direct to the 
Publishers, before the 20th instant, after which date it will be impossible to promise a supply of the 
First Issue. 


LIBRARY EDITIONS—2 vols. crown 8vo. cloth, 12s. 
1 vol. crown 8vo. cloth, 6s. 
POPULAR EDITION—1 vol. 12mo. fancy boards, 2s. 6d. 





MISS WARNER’S NEW BOOK. 


The Publishers likewise hope to have ready, 
Author of ‘ Wide Wide World,’ 


“THE HILLS OF THE SHATEMUC.” 


LIBRARY EDITION—1 vol. post 8vo. cloth, 6s. 
POPULAR EDITION—I vol. 12mo. fancy boards, 2s. 6d. 


early in September, the long-expected Tale, by the 





*,* The Copyright and Right of Translation of both these Works is le gally secured tn England, 
France, Belgium, and the German States. (See announcement in the ‘ Publishers’ Cir- 
cular for July 16th. 


WORKS OF TRAVEL, ADVENTURE, and PERSONAL NARRATIVE, 
Published or Imported by Messrs. LOW, SON & CO. during the last Six Months. 


Each complete in One Volume, post 8Svo. cloth, with Illustrations and Maps. 


LIFE and ADVENTURES of JAMES’ MEXICO and its | RELIGION. 
} P. BECK WOURTH. Mountaineer. Scout, and Pioneer, and ROBERT A. WILSON. 7s. ¢ 
| chet of the Crow Nation of Indians. W ith Illustrations. 





! 
| 


By 


88. 6d. LIFE in BRAZIL. By Toomas Ews,ank. 
| WAU BUN; or, Early Day in the _ %o ‘oth is 
orth Week, By Mrs JOMN H. KINZIE, of Uhicago. | THE MORMONS at HOME. By Mrs. 
pera <t RRIS. 58. 
| WESTERN ICA: its Hist . 
Condition, Bl Mas Os J. ‘BIGHTON WILSOS. | CENTRAL AMERICA. By E. G. 
for 18 years a Missionary in Africa. 88. 6d. EQUIBR. 8yo. 128. 
| CUBA. By Baroy Humsorpr. From the THE MOSQUITO SHORE. By the 
Spanish. By &.T. THRASHER, 8s. 6d. same. 61 


|THE ATTACHE in MADRID; or, ‘PANAMA in 1855. By 


Sketches of the Court of Isabella IT. From the German. 7s. 6d. 


| MADEIRA, PORTUGAL, and AN- | CANADA and its RESOURCES. 


DALUSIA. By 6. A. MARCH. 83. 6d. HOGAN and MORRIS. 7s. 


THE EASTERN ARCHIPELAGO THE SEABOARD SLAVE-STATES 


and the ov ed of WELTEVREDEN. By WALTER of the UNITED STATES. By F. L. OLMSTED. - 10s. 6d. 


GIBSON. 
| JAPAN and AROUND the WORLD. | AT. HOME and ABROAD. By Mapaut 


By L. W. SPALDING. 88, 6d. 
INDIA, CHINA, and JAPAN. By|ITALIAN SIGHTS and PAPAL 
PRINCIPLES. By J.J.JARVES. 7s. 6d 


B AYARD TAYLOR. 7s. ba. 
PALESTINE, ASIA MINOR,| PARISIAN SIGHTS and FRENCH 
PRINCIPLES. By the same. 63. 


SICILY, and SPAIN. by thesame. Second Edition. 7, 6d. 


CHILI and the ARAUCANIANS., By 
EDMUND REUEL SMITH. 7. 6d. 


RoBert ToMEs. 


By 


IMPRESSIONS of ENGLAND. By 


A. CLEVELAND COXE. 68. 





*,* LISTS of LOW, SON & CO’S PUBLICATIONS in various Departments of 
Literature forwarded upon application. 
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